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THE SAILOR SONG. 


BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 





In my sluggish gait, 
As it drags along of late, 
Is the roll of the Captain on the deck; 
Or the lurch of the sailor in the hold 
Courageous from of old, 
In the storm and in the wreck; 
In the rising, setting suns, 
The thunder of the guns—- 
With a beave and a ho 
And aloud rumbelow; 
In every sort of breeze 
On southern, northern seas, 
Like a dancing leg, 
At Old Wapping Stairs, 
Where Meg, and Poll and Peg 
Are dancing unawares 
Like you, Bess and me 
Near the margent of the sea; 
At Oxford or Cambridge where ferrymen abound 
And merry men are found, 
But sober or tipsy, 
Not the scholar gypsy, 
Who forsook his learned books 
For forest’s streams and nooks 
And was robbed, or was hanged or was drowned, 
Two hundred years ago— 
With his heave and his ho 
And his mournful rumbelow, 
With not a soul to know 
Or to toll his passing knell, 
His Ding Dong Bell. 
New York City. 
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FAITH AND SIGHT. 


BY ELIZABETH AKERS. 








IF the Great Ruler of the worlds should be 
Moved to descend from his eternal! place, 
To veil the awful splendor of His face 
And lay aside invisibility, 
So that our feeble eyes unblindedly 
Might bear the softened glory, by his grave— 
How gladly should we hasten to embrace 
The privilege of worship at His knee! 
From every corner of earth’s peopled space, 
From every island shouldered by the sea, 
How would all souls, of every clime and race, 
Gather to pour strong prayer and tremulous plea, 
Unuttered now, because we cannot trace 
The way to Him, and lack the faith to see! 
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DOMINION. 


BY ROSALIE M. BROADUS. 
SPIRIT and clay— 
Strange yoke-fellows they! 
Spirit and clay, 
Linked for a day. 
Then away, away— 
Tarrying not for yea or nay— 
One comrade goes; 
Daisies bloom over one’s repose. 
What did it mean, this union brief? 
Strange! Could the skyling by no other birth 
Have come to earth? 
For the twain were at war, till, for base relief, 
The nobler cringed—ay, shame to tell !— 
Cringed to th clay, and its sceptre fell, 
And all the world did see 
The usurper’s victory. 





Sweet is the rest 

Ia earth’s mother breast; 
Sweeter the rest 

Up with the blest, 

When earth’s transient guest 
Flies through the vast like a bird to its nest. 
When time is done, 

Quenched all the fires of star and sun, 

Calm o’er the wreck shall the spirit soar. 

Yet (shuddering heavens, breathe not the tale, 
Lest angels wail,) 





) 
Wrecks more than matter are strewn on life’s shore ; 


When spirit with clay is too weak to cope. 
Child of such destiny !—born tosuch hope!— 
Behold that fair hope lost, 

And weep for a battle’s cost. 


Spirit or clay 

Shall the scepter sway’ 

Spirit or clay, 

Which shall obey, 

Since either may? 

(Trembles the balance such issues to weigh.) 
Dissolve we must— 

The dust return toits kindred dust; 
And shall it not bow to the lordlier mate 
And willing wait on its proud behest, 
Till God see best 

That itself be lifted from mean estate” 
For He who created dishonoreth not, 
And even the dust shall be unforgot, 
And spirit to glorified clay 

Be linked for an endless day! 


ALEXANDRIA, VA. 


A SPANISH STATESMAN. 





BY THE HON, J. L. M. CURRY, LL.D., 


LATE U 8S. MINISTER TO SPAD. 





PRAXEDES MATEO SaGAsTa was born in the Province 
of Logrofio, July 21st, 1827, and was the son of a liberal 
emigrant, whose political principles he inherited, and 
has consistently maintained. Beginning his education 
at a local institute, he was transferred to a schoul of 
civil engineers at Madrid, from which, as a result of 
natural ability and close applicaticn, he was graduated 
at the head of his class. As engineer, he superintended 
the construction of. public works until in 1854 he was 
chosen a Deputy in the Cortes Constituyentes. In 1856 
he became 4 professor in the School of Engineers. From 
1858 to 1863 he was again a deputy in what was called 
the Long Parliament. From October ist, 1863, to June 
22d, 1866,he edited La Iberia, and from this new 
tribune promulgated with much vigor his advanced 
opinions and acquired wide influence. Taking an active 
part in the unsuccessful insurrection against the Gov- 
ernment he was condemned to death, but made bis 
escape into France. Returning to Spain he was made 
Governor of Cadiz, and on October 3d, 1868, by a decree, 
be was admitted as a member of the Provisional Revolu- 
tionary Junta. On the same day the Junta authorized 
General Serrano to form a Provisional Ministry to govern 
the country until the Cortes should meet. On the 8th 
of October Serrano’s first Cabinet was announced. Sa- 
gasta appeared as Minister of Gobernacion. This de- 
partment is of great importance, having control of the 
provincial deputations, of the post-offices and telegraphs 
and of health and charities. Sagasta began promptly 
his liberal reforms and established the liberty of the 
press and of associations. Changes in the Spanish Min- 
istry occur with dramatic celerity; but in the mutations 
of this period Sagasta was retained, receiving, however, 
in January, 1870, promotion to the Foreign Office, or 
State Department. While holding this position he di- 
rected the negotiations which resulted in the choice of 
Amadeo, son of Victor Emanuel, as King of Spain. 
Sagasta was President of the Council of the Fourth 
Ministry of Amadeo and a rupture having occurred 
with Torilla, the chief of the extreme Républicans, he 
formed the Constitutional Party. During the Republic, 
which in 1873 succeeded the abdication of Amadeo, 
Sagasta withdrew from active participation in politics, 
but when, by the coup-d’etat of General Pavia, the 
Republic was expelled and Serrano became practically 
the Dictator, Sagasta was restored. 

From September, 1868, to January, 1874, there were a 
Provincial Government, a Regency, a King, a Republic 
and a Dictatorship, with twenty-four different Cabinets. 

When Alfonso XII became King and Canovas was at 
the head of the Government, under Sagasta’s leadership, 
the present Liberal Party was organized. In February, 
1881, he became Prime Minister, or President of the 
Council, and remained so for two years. On the death 
of the King, November 25th, 1885, he succeeded to the 
same high office, which he continues to hold. This rapid 
recital of offices held shows that for twenty years the 
history of Sagasta is the history of governments and 
of parties in Spain—and it must be borne in mind that 
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party in Spain asin England has not the same meaning 
asin the United States. 

With the accession of the Queen Regent, the Liberal 
Party came into power, and since, uninterruptedly, the 
administration of Government has been in their hands. 
Of those who were Sagasta’s colleagues in November, 
1885, all have disappeared. Holding the reins of power, 
he has summoned to his assistance different men, sup- 
posed to have special aptitudes, or representing differ- 
erent phases of sentiment. A miristerial crisis in June 
last had a rather ludicrous aspect. The Captain-Gener- 
al of Madrid receives every morning from the Queen 
the countersign, or military signal, which is used in the 
army for passing asentry. The Queen was temporari- 
ly absent at the Barcelona Expedition, and the Captain- 
General received the password from the Infanta Isabel, 
who had been heir-apparent to the throne and Prircess 
of Asturias. It so happened that she left the Palace and 
the military district before the return of the Queen, and 
then the grave question arose from whom the counter- 
sign must come. Tosolve this military conundrum the 
Captain-General telegraphed to the Minister of War, 
who was at Barcelona, and his instructions were that 
the Infanta Eulalia was the proper person. The Cap- 
tain-General, on the ground that Eulalia never had been 
Princess of Asturias, and that her husband was a sub- 
ordinate officer in the army, declined to obey. A per- 
emptory order from the Minister of War was met by the 
Captain-General with a tender of his resignation. This 
serio-comic incident elicited violent discussion in Cortes 
and press, developed an irreconcilable diffetence of 
opinion in Cabinet, and produced a ministerial crisis, all 
the Ministers resigning except the chief. Some were re- 
appointed, and new and harmonizing material was sub- 
stituted for the dissentients. Another reconstruction 
occurred a month ago, and we are informed that Sagas- 
ta has declared his purpose to make manhood suffrage 
universal and to make a thorough and much-needed re- 
form in thearmy. 

Sagasta is of medium height, swarthy complexion, in 
vigorous health, with a Jewish cast of countenance. He 
is a diligent student, a bold thinker, a warm friend, an 
eloquent orator, a sagacious counselor. As President 
of the Council he has preferred to charge himself with 
no special administrative duties, This does not dimin- 
ish but rather enlarges his powers, The Cabinet is 
modeled more on the English than on the German pat- 
tern. The will of Bismarck is imperative; not necessa- 
rily supreme is the will of Salisbury or Sagasta. The 
co-ministers are far more than mereclerks. They area 
co-ordinate advisory body under a chief. Sagasta is 
watchful, painstaking, industrious. He is seldom seen 
in society, partly from distaste and partly from some 
domestic infelicities. Hebelongs to the Masonic broth- 
erhood and is a very liberal and progressive Monarchist. 
His speeches are short, sharp, crisp, argumentative, 
rising at times to earnest, impassioned eloquence, Pro- 
fessor Seeley says clearness of thought has one eternal 
enemy, rhetoric. Saga:ta has the ability to ‘‘ see clear 
and think straight,” and express his thoughts lucidly. 
His more important speeches are well prepared but de- 
livered without notes or memoranda. It is curious, 
during a discussion, to sit in the tribune above and in 
front of him and watch his intertness as he leans for- 
ward, his Jewish face immobile and expressionless 
except from the anxiety with which he listens to an op- 
ponent whom he purposes to answer. He is quick at 
repartee, full of information, and with sharp voice 
often injects into the debate a denial, a correction, or a 
searchinginterrogatory. To his indomitable energy and 
cultivated intellect he is indebted for the success which 
has marked his checkered career. In the free criticisms 
upon men and parties I have not heard his personal 
integrity brought into question. Tne Queen Regent 
likes him and he has rewarded her confidence by un- 
wavering loyalty. His position as head of the Ministry 
and chief of the Liberal Party is embarrassing, for be- 
sides the rank and file of his friends he hasallies in some 
whose leanings are Conservative and in others whose 
convictions are strongly Republican. A false step 
would array against him the army, the Church and the 
Conservatives, or detach the Republicans with whom in 
many things he has strong sympathies. In so far as 
Spain is breaking away from old habits and traditions it 
is due to the leadership of such men, 
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NCERNING A GOOD STY 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON.J 





where there are scintillations and coruscations of bril- 
liancy, while the heaviest masses of color have a cer- 
tain limpid, crepuscular transparency. If, indeed, the 
writers whose scheme of color, to borrow a phrase, is 
grisatre, could be content to confine themselves within 
the narrow limitations of their true field, if they would 
choose only; the; subjects suited to their palette, there 
could be no question as to their success in a restricted 
measure. But it seems that a love.of the gray and the 
subdued is quite apt to degenerate intoa passion for 
reserve which ends in a sort of sweet, plausible, non- 
committal insincerity known by the name of under- 
statement.. Sometimes I fancy that I can see this mild | 
treachery in the evasiveness of water as it slips | 
smoothly past obstacles with a faint murmur of ap- 
plauding remonstrance which seems. to say: How de- 
lightfully youhinder my flow! : 

Reserve of statement is much regarded as a badge of 
strength; but viewed candidly, is it not. rather an ex- 
ponent of weakness? Politeness is a personal , matter | 
often demanding of us to withhold the expression of the | 
whole truth. But matters of art’ are impersonal and 
should be treated with open-handed, sincerity. Thus, | 
you may not say of your friend what you would say of 
his book, A young woman whose form is bad and 
whose face is out of drawing, might compel you to say 
something pleasing to cover your sense of her dispropor- q 
tions; but if her book is bad, shall you break into ripples | 
of equivocal reserve. upon it and let your ur. .derstate- | 
ment deceive her and others? 

In a general way, the gray style of art affects me as 
an underdone style, just as the flamboyant style gives | 
me a sense of the strain it, has compelled. Perhaps the | 
true reserve is that of self-restraint at the precise limit 
of adequacy. If I set myself a bound narrower than | 
that of perfect expression, it cramps art, and I shall fall | 
short in my work. The good way is the direct way, and | 
the perfect style is that which has the weight and veloc- | 
ity of open intent, the momentum of absolute unreserve. | 
Sound, color, perfume, symmetry and substance cannot i 
weaken style if there is. not more of each or some of 
these than is exactly. adequate to a full measure of ex- 
pression. The watery style may be just suited to please 
the desultory reader who loves to blink a moment now | 
and again before the shimmering, rippling surface. The 
gleam of a smooth pebble of thought, a dimple of | 
humor, a minnow-flash of wit, all manner of evasive | 
little currents may serve to amuse him, or instruct. bim, | 
for that matter,in a catch-and-go way; but it is the 
straight, level, sincere flood that lures the thinking! 
world into an attitude of attention—a flood with opaque 
substance impelling it; a style having the qaality of a! 
bank-full stream of molten lava without the surplus | 
heat and sputter. In other words, a good style is a’ 
matter of fiber, tissue and consistency, as well as an ab- | 
stract quality in art. 

In my opinion, to find the best prose styles we must | 
go to French literature (especially if we confine our- | 
selves to fiction and criticism), for in France style has 
been so long a large part of life that.it has passed into’ 
literature naturally, as water runs down hill. I could 
name a half-score of French writers now living, each of 
whom isa master of expression (most of them, how- 
ever, are never so happy as when expressing filth) in 
prose or verse, altho the French language is not a poeti-| 
cal one in the best sense. Passing over the channel into 
England, we shali find Matthew Arnold offering the! 
best style there, with George Saintsbury and one.or two| 
others at excellent second place. . Mr. Gosse, Mr. Lang 
and Mr. Thomas Hardy must be placed highin the list of 
admirable stylists. If comparisons were not odious it 
would be interesting to exhibit, as they do with fruits at 
country fairs, samples from the writings of the younger 
English and French authors. I. do. not hesitate to say 
that few premiums would fall to the English, and if I 
were permitted to tell why this would be so, I should' 
attribute it to the French respect for adjectives and the 
English dread of color and enthbusiasm., Understand 
that I am speaking of prose style, for English verse is 
molten with enthusiasm from Chaucer to Swinburne, as is 
French verse from Villon to Maupessant. 

Herein America our best writers: have been touched 
with the taint of understatement. and. indirection, as 
well as with the infection of the grisétre.in color. The 
exceptions among those that have passed away are no- 
tably Poe and Bayard Taylor, Hawthorne.and Emerson. 
L have thought that if a writer could combine in_ his 
style the best characteristics observable in the works of 
this quartet, he would come very. near to absolute 
beauty and adequacy of expression. :Of living American 
writers, Stedman at his best is master of a.good prose 
style,and Colonel Higginson gives to an essay a great 
deal of strength and elegance. Mr. Howelleis graceful 
and iridescent with humor; Mr. Lowell is nervous, 





brilliant in flashes, gray and gay by t 
ity of expression which gives to his 


‘Bonaventure’ 

mance style, a Howing, vigorous, sometimes glowing 
stream of story whose banks, so to speak, are fringed 
with verdure and tlooms, while the life it depicts loses 
nothing of its reality and shows always its singular limi- 
tations and restrictions, its poverty and actua! lack of 
color. {What gives Cable just eminence as a, stylist is 
his quality made up of individuality and independence. 
He takes no man, no school for his guide, but strikes 
out for himself and maintains his right to a way of his 
own. Hecares for neither realism nor romance, as a 
hobby; but having dreamed -his dreams he sets about 
expressing them and doesit with great power, showing 
little of that watery evenness and alert fluency and 


| evasiveness so much affected by some of our younger 


writers 

Skill is notthe element which should obtrude itself in 
style; for skill is the artisan’s, not the artist’s, glory. 
If an essay suggests labor, if a story projects its finish, 
or if in any way the work of an author leads or over- 
bears his thought, we cannot cali his stylesuccessful. I 
deem it an axiom that whenever the reader finds him- 
self satisfied with admiring the turn of phrases and the 
rounding of sentences he is ‘not dealing with a thor- 


| oughly good style; but when the current of thought 


bears him cn from page to page, so that he is not aware 
of verbal tricks or cunning phraseology, there is good 
style, because it is faultless expression. Picturesque- 
ness is not objectionable if it comes naturally with the 


| conceits it embodies; indeed some charming stylists, no- 


tably the French, make the most of it; stil) if the figures 
of thought are picturesque they really need but little 
frilling and padding.. When a Parisian critic says of a 
certain work that it ‘‘ fowrmille de beautés,” I cannot 


| know whether the style is good or not; but when an. 


other speaks of a writer who in his style ‘‘ méle .des ils 
de soie etd’or a des fils de. chanvre rudes et fortes.” I 
suspect that it is good; for threads of silk and gold and 
strong hemp would make excellent and :valuable cloth. 
If Matthew. Arnold had spoken the truth when he said 
of Emerson’s poetry: ‘‘ It lacks directness, it lacks cor- 
rectness,. it lacks energy,” we should have been sure 
that Emerson’s style 1s. bad; but Arnold’s point ot view 
failed him there and his vision lacked its wonted clear- 
ness. If he had been content to say that Emerson’s mu- 
sic was crude, and that his style, for that reason and to 
that extent, must be deficient. or ‘‘ incorrect,”-it would 
have been the truth. To my mind. Emerson’s little 
poem, ‘* Terminus,” has more. directness and energy in 
it than the whole of ‘“Gray’s Elegy,” correct.as the lat- 
ter is.. Arnold saw style as a garment, not as a combi- 
nation of inner qualities.. The esthetics of composition 
engaged him more than the ethics thereof. He could 
not bear Emerson’s spiritual, anti+materialistic religion, 
and so he set Voltaire above him at every point. I speak 
of this in conclusion, using Arnold’s mistake’as a fixa- 
tive. The best style is that which makes us forg+t 
words and phrases in following: the thought of the 
writer, and tho the thought be unsound, as Arnold’s of- 
ten is, still the pleasure of folowing remains. 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 





COMPETITION, 


BY JOHN BASCOM, LL.D. 








COMPETITION, as a principle, has been in political 
economy, much what gravitation, as a _ law, is 
in physics—a primitive, indubitable term of all :con- 
struction. It is disturbing, therefore, to find that trans- 
actions in exchange, to which it bas but very partial 
application, are on the increase. 

The price of gas in a city offers. favorable example of 
a commodity not regulated by competition. An attempt 
at competition is likely to end in higher; not lower 
prices. :One company can supply a given area with gas 
more. inexpensively than two companies, and, if a 
double service is actually provided, the price must be 
raised to meet the superfluous expenditure. 

This discovery that competition is by no means a law 
of sufficient breadth and force to meet. successfully all 
the complex and growingly complex facts of commerce, 
may well lead us to inquire a little more carefully what 
we look to competition for, and how far and how its in- 
applicability can be overcome. 

Competition is used to cover a great: variety of condi- 
tions affecting the price of a commodity, some of which 
have no reference to.production. If a seller were put 
under stress in parting with a commodity by the fear of 
injury in some.direction, if he failed to accept a certain 
low price, weshould not call this price theresult of com- 
petion. It did not rest on reasons affecting production, 
but on dangers. quite.foreign to them. Yet when a 
laborer selis his services-under the pressure: of :immedi- 





ant for wages that barely sustain life, economists 
erfully attributed the Tae 
elaw. But sucha 


extreme poverty are landé Tay ship or rail in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of some employer. He gives them 
employment on hard terms. This low price is not due 
to competition as a productive principle—tho it would 
often be spoken of as if it were—but rather to the 
absence of competition. No other employer is at hand. 
Wants are urgent. Ignorance and the attendant inertia 
are great. The workmen succumb, not to a productive 
necessity, but to personal weakness. They are under 
duress in ing their terms;j.and t y fact that 
they are colapaldis fective inndeghdjelSs ages main- 
tains against them the same conditions of poverty which 
forced the concession. The sewing women in a large 
city accept prices barely sufficient to, sustain life, not 
because of the inexorable law of competition honestly 
applied, but because they have fallen into circumstances 
which do not admit‘competition. "They have no power 
to consider the state of the market, but are under an 
alien and instant pressure for bare subsistance. Nor can 
it properly be said that this coercing poverty is itself the 
result of previous competition, and a thing, therefore, 
to be accepted as the product of inevitable law. More 
frequently, these children of want have never attained 
to the conditions,of competition as a, wholesome princi- 
ple of production. Their problem.is how to get a foot- 
ing in the economiz world, how to come under its laws 
and secure their benefits. At a given time and place all 
the labor of the market might be absorbed on living 
terms, if the workmen had strength to measure and meet 
the circumstances that surround them; to force the ap- 
plication of economic principles; to escape the pressure 
of personal weakness, and to push the employers into a 
real competition. We forget that this is a portion of the 
service which competition, as a productive principle. 1s 
intended to perform—to reduce the unconscionable 
demands of employers. When competition misses an 
economic basis on one side it misses it on both sides; 
and the employer no more gives all he ean afford than 
the laborer gets all that his-case requires. 

If we say that higher wages would at ouce produce 
higher prices, higher prices would restrict sales, re- 
stricted sales would reduce the demand for labor, and 
this falling demand would again depress wages, we 
overlook the essential fact—that the increased remuner- 
ation of the laborer enables. him to be a larger buyer. 
The market is moditied-in its products, not Jimited in its 
sales, by his successes. The slow absorption of labor at 
increased wages not only shifts the direction of produc- 
tion, but tends to increase its amount. No community 
can consume as much.as one prosperous in all its classes. 

We need thus carefully to distinguish that competi- 
tion, so-called, which arises from the pressure of poverty 
and that competition by which all productive processes 
are put in favorable reJation to ‘each other. What, pre- 
cisely, does competition, as:a sound principle of eco- 
nomic action, accomplish ? 

It does three thirgs. It checks the excessive eager- 
ness of individuals. If I am not willing to sell my prod- 
uce at simply remunerative prices, my neighbor at my 
right or my left takes my trade. My demands cannot 
become excessive, because they. are in comparison—in 
economic pbrase; in competition—with the demands of 
those about me. This service competition performs 
safely in the measure of its breadth. Its essential con- 
dition is an open market, A market is not made up of 
one or two buyers or sellers, but of the buyers and sellers 
which represent the productive district under contem- 
plation; and this district must have some considerable 
dimension to give room for the action of law. On these 
terms, and these only, are productive motives in the 
foreground. The market must be an open one—that is, 
one that excludes all arrangements and all charges that 
are not economic ones. The hay market, for instance, 
in a city loses its open character as a winter's night ap- 
proaches, and the belated farmer finds himself compelled 
to endure severe exposure or expensive delay or sell be- 
low the ruling’ price. His lesson is, that a market in- 
volves certain hours as well as certain places. 

The second thing which competition, when rightly 
applied, accomplishes is that it stimulates the producer 
to tit his products to the wantsof men, to the market. 
The buyer and the seller thus find each other. not mere- 
ly in bodily presence, but in. an: active ministration to 
their respective wants. 

A third gain, and one of much moment, secured by 
competition, is the improv ement of productive methods. 
Each improvement results in an immediate increase of 
profits. Tho this first, profit, is slowly lost by virtue of 
the emulation of others,a permanent. advantage re- 
mains for allin the slow decline of prices.. These are 
the productive fruits of competition, dependent on an 
open market. An open market comes to have’ a broad, 
technical sense. Honest and stimulating conditions of 


exchange always imply it, and create it'in the degree of 
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their multiplicity and ‘breadth. All weakness of econ- 


omic footing is in r2pression, not in extension, of com- | 
petition as.a wholesome law. The farmer above referred | 
to, if shrewd, will try to provide some method of dis- | 
posing of his load of bay in extreme ‘cases, and so not. 


be crowded off a market basis. 

Competition, in its healthy operation, results, con- 
stantly in a struggle of the seller to slip from the pres- 
sure of the market, and of productive forces to 
crowd him back into it. 


eager, competing crowd after him. 


as to the foibles of the buyer. 
of all barriers of law or custom or-ignorance or poverty 
or dishonesty, are the antecedent terms for fair and facile 
trade. 

Competition of this sort, ‘competition that arises un- 
der a broad recognition of the productive facts.involved, 
must contrel prices, The railroad or the water compa- 
ny must fix its rates in view of the average returns of 
labor and capital, as settled by competition in other 
fields of effort. The decision in these cases is not so 


immediate and automatic as in other cases, but must, | 


in the end, involve in its settlement the same terms. 
The fact to which our attention is now drawn is, that 
the favurable use of an economic principle is not so 
blind and self-contained a movement as we have been 
pleased to regard it. We were content, as long as the 


pressure fell on the poor, to refer incident evils to the 


law itself, and not to its suspension by bad conditions. 
Now that the thrifty classes find' themselves falling 
into the hands of a still more powerful few, they are 
waking up to the truth that competition is a law to be 
watched over in all its applications. 

The political economist takes it to heart that his prin- 


ciples are not of the same universal, infallible character | 


as those of the physical world. Ought we not rather 
to look with much satisfaction ‘on the growing demand 


for moral impulses as a conditicn of commercial pros- | 
perity? The lower incentive, here as elsewhere, makes | 


way for the higher, with the same marked advantage 
for usall. It isa supreme gain that competition is not 
simply automatic; that we must provide conditions for 


its favorable operation in its own field; and that we > 
must extenlits actiou beyond that field by our joint | 


social effort. Instead of regretting: the intelligent and 
kindly supervision which the community is compelled 


joice in it as giving richer terms of growth. Public 
commis sions, scrutinizing the actions of individuals and 
companies that, by the extent or peculiarity of their 
powers, withdraw themselves from an open market, are 
‘a fitting expression of that universal intelligence and 
goud-will to which we must more and more attain. 

We are to judge the combinations of workmen and 
capitalists by their relation to competition as asafe, pro- 
ductive principle. When workmen act collectively, 
they are oftentimes only overcoming that weakness 
which belongs to them in an open market, as themselves 
a large and divided body dealing with employers com- 


paratively few, compact and concurrent in action. | 


They are restoring equality of terms to trade. They 
also, by combination, are able partly to rule out the 


effects of that extreme poverty and improvidence of the | 
Jowest class, which anticipate, as alien forces, all trade, 


and force asale on any terms. Combination may bea 
most fit and desirable means of securing an open 
market, a state of. things in which. productive terms are 
uppermost, and not the necessities of individuals. When 
workmen, however, try to limit the number of those 
who shall engage in any occupation, they, tuo, are in- 


terfering with free trade, and striving to get a price 


for labor which des not express the productive facts in 
the, case. 

Combinations of capitalists are much more likely to 
occur, are less conspicuous .when they do occur, and 
more frequently tend to interfere with equitable condi- 
tions of sale than those of workmen. Those unions 
which are now receiving so much attention as “‘ trusts” 
are designed tosuspend the laws of trade,and putin their 
place a market that is shaped to narrow and personal 
ends. They not only, in thé first instance, fix prices’ by 
conditions less broad than those of the entire productive 
field: they begin at once to reduce production, and so to 
limit the growth of the general prosperity. The imme- 
diate gains of a few are secured in anticipation of the 
remote gains of all. It isa very lame defense of these 
trusts tosay that they are still controlled by competi- 
tion, since they cannot carry their profits to all extremes 
without endangering the combination itself by the-pres- 
sure of outside capital. This is likesaying that we have 


noinconvenience to apprehend from,a corner in prod-. 


uce, since those who control it must be cautious lest 
the struggle which follows should sweep away the’ bar- 
riers set up before their profits are secured. There may 


be, and are, large and unjust gains by virtué of trusts’ 


protected by a compact, which it is not easy to break 
down, Yet, combinations,among capitalists, as, a pool 
between railroads, may simply put limitations on. com- 
petition, when, from the nature of. the case, it, is.de- 
structive :to production. The time-has: come in which 
the community can no longer trust’ itself-simply to what 


He :alters and improves ‘his | 
commodity, that he may have bissales to himself athis | 
own prices; but every fresh scent of profit draws .the | 
Fashion owes its | 
changeableness.quite:as. much to the gains of the seller | 
Activityand the absence | 


| 


' 





| prayer and a burst of song. Can the world:be saved by 


“also daze'and overpower. 





are termed natural laws, but must with awakened intel- 
ligence and confidenee in. its own power. of correction, 
inquire into the conditions under which-these laws are | 
operative. -_Law does not suspend iinteHigence; it merely 
gives its terms of expression. 

WILLsaAMsTowN, Mass. 








THE POWER AND PERIL OF HUMOR IN THE 
_PULPIT. 


BY PROF. CHARLES J.LITTLE, D.D., 


Or SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. 
ae 


THE church was crowded; the. music was superb; the 
preacher spoke to hushed auditors over whose faces 
broke smiles and ripples of soft merriment; at intervals 
the silence dissolved to laughter. The sermon was very 
plain and sometimes broad. The easy. skill with which 
the un-reyerend. man fingered certain concrete. sins 
awakened in me the kind of admiration one bas for the 
magician who swallows knives and handles white-hot 
metal, or for the snake-charmer who, plays with ser- 
pents. One suspects a trick but wonders at the sleightof | 
hand; one is fascinated even tho cheated. 

Cui bono? Isaid.to myself, when the performance 
broke up with a sigh of satisfaction, a, mutter of sweet 


fun? That were indeed a discovery! Just then my 
sleeve was plucked. I turned to recognize an acquaint- 
ance belonging to the jeunesse dorée, The, eyes of the 
gilded lad were sparkling. Tnesermon had been cham- 
pagne to.him, ‘ Did I not find it delizhtful?, So beauti- 
ful, so practical,such knowledge of human nature and 
of life, and such humor?” 

Cui bono? LIrepeated. Much.verily! If the preacher 
has found a conscience behind those diamond. shirt- 
studs. 

A month afterward my elegant enthusiast had been— 
converted? Oh, no! Had,gone to Canada! Champagne 











preaching had intoxicated his fancy and. his feelings but | 
could not save his creditors’,cash, much lesshis soul. | 
Now ‘‘one swallow does not make a summer”; yet | 
it does set us to thinking of our gardens. The flight of 
one such. hearer northward did not, of, course, condemn | 
the preacher or his method,,only it compelled. me to re- 
flect upon them both and upon the garden of the Lord. 
Humor is no new thing in the pulpit.. There is humor 
inthe Bible; there are flashes of it among)the: Fathers. | 
It gleamed from Wyclif’s solemn eyes. Luther. broke | 


| into it, often wildly enough. In Latimer it was.a full 
to exercise over its own interests, we should rather re- | 


and ceaseless fountain.. Zwingli did not disdain it. Eras- | 
mus wielded it with power. The grim earnestness of 
Bunyan was, suffused with its brightness. Abraham.a- | 


| Sancta Clara made it the fashion in the seventeenth | 
| century of all the Roman Catholic pulpits of Germany. | 


In religious controversy; how Abelard and Pascal | 
triumphed with it; how Sidney. Smith and John Henry | 
Newman irradiated with it the weak places of the posi- 


| tions, by them so vehemently attacked. 


Nor is humor a weak thing in the. pulpit.. Attractive 
it must always be, seeimg that men and: women love to | 
laugh aud that laughter often does,them good and not 
barm, But quite apart from its attractiveness, humor | 
is effective. The preacher must rebuke sin. . But de- | 
nunciation tends to arrogance,and rancor, and these.stir 
in men the devil rather than the conscience. This: ran-/ 


| cor of denunciation, humor is sure to soften, if it doesnot | 


kill. Dr, Channing. used to protest against the bitter | 
tones which some men adopt in reading certain sayings : 
of our Lord, tones, which distort the mind of Christ,,tho | 
not one word be ¢hanged. Well, if the words of the | 
Master can be thus envenomed by the preacher’s tongue, 
how much more his own? But Facing Both-ways or | 
even Worldly Wiseman could listen to a Bunyan, smil- 
ing as he writhed. The merry word conceals the dex-| 
terous aim; the deadly shot at sin reaches its conscious | 
mark, yet seems a scratch merely. But denunciation, | 
untempered, excites anger in the victim, malignancy in | 
the vulgar, sympathy in the reflecting listener. Whereas, | 
it is only among the incorrigible that hamior exacetbates | 
and aggravates what it fails to heal. Latimer’s des:rip- | 
tion of the Devil as the busiest bishop of all England, 
was more effective than any outburst of malignant 
wrath. To attack it would have been as senseless as 
beating stribeams for shining into nasty places. But | 
the very tasty places became, many of them, the fouler | 
for such illumination. 

Sa, too, I fancy Newman never wrote a passage more | 
effective and yet'more’ exasperating ‘than his delicious 
description of Mistiness'as the Mother of Wisdom; of | 
the Safe Man and the Hope of the Church, who guidés | 
it through the ¢hannel of no-meaning, between the 
Scylla and Charybddis of Ay and No. 

Again: humor is effective in souls the most earnest; 
indeed, it is never effective except in a thorougtily ear- | 
nest nature. “Quit your fooling ahd come down,” said | | 
Cromwell; éarnest people are stire to'say the same tHing | | 


‘to’ the preacher, directly they are convinced, he is only | 


“fooling.” ‘But they féeel ‘very differently toward’ the | 
intensely earnest man. ‘Him ttiey like to see, in ‘gefitle 
‘and playful moods.’ The soriber ond terrible fascinate but | 
“Multitudes can be Held attent | 
to Serious things, but only energetic minds can listen 
unwearied to continuous thought. A'crowd always tirés 


|| that pour into the exciting ‘shilling-show. 





of the abstract; but the concrete fatigues it also, if only 


serious or sublime. Hence the rifts of humworin natures 
charged with'sélemm message ard responsibility are sun- 
shine and relief; enbancmg and not diminishing the 
preacher’s power. A wrath that would be blinding in 
its full: intensity, distolved to lambent mockery sharp- 
ens and strengthens the: sight by the rest it gives to 
overwrought emotion. ‘S86 it was with'Theodore Parker; 
80 it was with Sancta Clara‘in his nobler days. Or the 


| arguntent that crushed attention rather than opposition, 


suddenly relieves us of its weight and dances before us 


| atricksy epigram; its tieaning flashing from its face 


and making all that went before blaze with its signifi- 
cance, Such, since the days of Wyclif has been the 


) bumor of many of the hoblest preachers in the English 


tongue. 

But humor is full of peril to the preacher. “‘Quit your 
fooling and come down!” is often on my lips in these 
later days, » There is'often in the preacher such a jaun- 
tiness of manner, such an implication of ‘‘ Take nothing 
too sériousty, dear friends,” such a Bottom the Weaver's 
fashion of playing the Lion in his tones and movements; 
nay, such am evident relish of the sins hé scores, that 
the vivid piquant pictures neutralize reproof and warn- 
ing. The titillated imagination is kept awake, but 
how about the conecience? Is the theater, I ask my- 
self; revenging itself upon the churches by coaxing the 
preacher to transform ‘the Gospel into third-rate 
comedy ? 

Audiences; like kings, are “‘kittle cattle to shoe be- 
hind.” ‘Weare their masters or their slaves. *‘* No 
man,” said Richat@ Cobden, ‘ever successfully ad- 
dressed targe crowds for any long period without be- 
coming the worse man for it.” Applied to preachers, 
that may be'too muth said; but it mdicates a tendency 
to deterioration which every earnest speaker must watch 
and pray against. If his audience is not becoming in- 
tellectually and moratly better, he is certainly becoming 
worse.. Few ‘occupations are more degrading than 
making sport for the’ flippant; none so insidiously de- 


| structive ds distilling entertainment from the mysteries 


and miseries of human life; no atheism so barren or so 
blasphemous as that ‘which turns the sanctuary of God 
into the temple of! Momus and fills the house bereft of 
his presence with the echoes of a laughter upon which 
his shadow wonld bring an instant hush. 

Thecareer of Abrabam-d-Sancta Clara is full of tragic 
warning. There was a noble nature, a powerful mind: 
courage equal to any crisis, conscience and faith in God. 
But the Vienna crowd must have its fun. What at first 
was only the incident of his preaching became its sub- 
stance. The heaped-up learning of a lifetime, a rug- 
ged ‘strength of eloquence that reminds of Luther, 
all overgrown with weeds and creeping oddities of every 
kind; convolved in ‘every fashion to extort a laugh or to 
compe! a murmur of amazement. 

Like ‘priest, like people: Directly the preacher is Jost 
in the comedian, the congregation sink to the level: 
nay, below the level’ of the play goer. As the preacher 
dresses to perform, 30 do they dress both soul and body 
for the performanee. As preachers vary from the sub- 
tiéties ‘of the fmer comedy to the vulgar extravagances 
of' the variety drama, so do their audiences vary from 
the elegant’ seekers for amusement, to the hungry crowds 
Everywhere 
the judicious grieve and slipaway. The faithful betake 
theméélves to’ God. But’ meanwhile the children lose 
their sense of awe; the preacher's 'epigrams and funny 
sayings, répéated from mouth to mouth, diffuse among 
the'young ‘distrust ‘of earnest goodness and serious wis- 
dom: ‘sin ¢eases 'to shock the imagination, and even 
while the preavhee describes its forms, weaves its subtle 


| spell about ‘the listening’ mind; nay, most of all, the 


names of'God ‘and Christ become the poor superoumer- 
aries ‘of ‘the pulpit of life; necessary to the performance 
but atv inéumbrance to the play. 


~~ 





GOSSIP IN A LIBRARY. 
BEAU NASH. 
BY EDMUND GOSSE. 


THE Lire OF RICHARD NAsu, EsQ.; late Master of the Cereme- 
niés at Bath. Extraeted principally from ‘his Original Papers. 
The Second Edition. London: J, Newbery. 1762. 


THERE are’ cases, not known! 'to ‘every collector of 
books, where it is not the first which'is the really desir- 








| able edition of: a work, but the second. One of these 


rare cxamples of the exception which proves the rule is 
the second edition of Goldsmith’s ** Life of Beau Nash.” 
Disappointment awaits him who possesses only the first; 
it is in the second that the best things originally ap- 
peared. The story,is.rather'to; be.divined than told as 
| history, but we can see,pretty, plainly how the lines of 
it must have -run.. In the .early; part, of 1762, Oliver 
Goldsmith, at that time still undistinguished, but in the 
very act of blossoming inté fame; received a commission 
of fourteen guineas to write for Newbery a life of the 
strange old beau, Mr. Nash, who had died in 1761. On 
the same'day, Which was March Sth, ‘he gave a receipt 
to'thé publisher for three other publications, written or 
tobe Writtén; 80 that ‘very probably it was not expected 
thit’he should iminédiately supply’ all the matter sold. 
In the suimitner he'éééth's to have gone down to’ Bath on 
a short visit, and to'Have mide ‘friends’ with’ the Beau's 
executor, Mr. Gedtge Scott. If has even beén said'that 
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he made friends with the Mayor and Aldermen of Bath 
with such success that they presented him with yet 
another fifteen guineas. But of this, in itself highly 
improbable instance of municipal benefaction, the ar- 
chives of the city yield no proof. At least Mr. Scott 
gave him access to Nash’s papers, and with these he 
seems to have betaken himself back to London. 

it is a heart-rending delusion and a cruel snare to be 
paid for your work before you accomplish it. As soon 
as once your work is finished you ought to be promptly 
paid (this is no reproach to the management of THE 
INDEPENDENT, which is punctuality itself, and the real 
scribbler’s friend); but to receive your lucre one minute 
before it is due, is to tempt Providence to make a 
Micawber of you. Goldsmith, of course, without any 
temptation being needed, was the very ideal Micawber 
of letters, and the result of paying him beforehand was 
that he had, simply, to be popped into the mill by force, 
and the copy ground out of him. It is evident that in 
the case of the first edition of the ‘‘ Life of Beau Nash,” 
the grinding process was too mercifully applied, and the 
book when it appeared was short measure. It has no 
dedication, no ‘‘ advertisement,” and very few notes, 
while it actually omits many of the best stories. The 
wise bibliophile, therefore, will eschewit, and will try to 
get the second edition issued a few weeks later in the 
same year, which Newbery evidently insisted that Gold- 
smith should send out to the public in proper order. 

Goldsmith treats Nash with very much the same sort of 
indulgent and apologetic sympathy with which M. Bar- 
bey d’Aurevilly treats Brummell. He does not affect to 
think that the world calls for a full-length statue of such 
a fantastic hero; but he seems to claim leave to execute 
a statuette in terra-cotta for a cabinet of curiosities, 
From that point of view, as a queer object of vertu, asa 
specimen of the bric-d-brac of manners, both the one 
and the other, the King of Beaux and the Emperor of 
Dandies, are welcome to amateurs of the odd and the 
entertaining. At the head of Goldsmith’s book stands a 
tine portrait of Nash, engraved by Anthony Walker, one 
of the best and rarest of early English line-engravers, 
after an oil-picture by William Hoare, presently to be 
one of the foundation-members of the Royal Academy, 
and now and throughout his long life the principal rep- 
resentative of the fine arts at Bath. Nash is here repre- 
sented in his famous white hat—galero albo, as his epi- 
taph has it; the ensign of his rule at Bath, the more than 
coronet of his social sway. The breast of his handsome 
coat is copiously trimmed with rich lace, and his old, 
old eyes, with their wrinkles and their crow’s feet, look 
demurely out from under an incredible wig, an um- 
brageous, deep-colored ramilie of early youth. It isa 
wonderfully hard-featured, serious, fatuous face, and it 
lives for us under the delicate strokes of Anthony 
Walker's graver. He looks as he must have looked 
when the Duchess of Queensbury dared to appear at the 
Assembly House on a ball night with a white apron on. 
It is a pleasant story, and only told properly in our 
second edition. King Nash had issued an edict forbid- 
ding the wearing of aprons. The Duchess dared to dis- 
obey. Nash walked up to her and deftly snatched her 
apron from her, throwing it on to the back benches 
where the ladies’ women sat. What a splendid moment! 
Imagine the excitement of all that fashionable company 
—the drawn battle between the Majesty of Etiquet and 
the Majesty of Beauty. The Beau remarked, with sub- 
lime calm, that ‘‘none but Abigails appeared in white 
aprons.” The Duchess hesitated, felt that her ground 
had slipped from under her, gave way with the most ad- 
mirable tact, and ‘*‘ with great good sense and humor, 
begged his Majesty’s pardon.” 

Aprons were not the only red rags to the bull of cer- 
emony. He was quite as unflinching an enemy to top- 
boots. He had already banished swords from the 
assembly-room because their clash frightened the 
ladies, and their scabbards tore people’s dresses. But 
boots were not so easily banished. The county squires 
liked to ride into the city, and, leaving their horses at a 
stable, walk straight into the dignity of the minuet. 
Nash, who had a genius for propriety, saw how hateful 
this was, and determined to puta stop toit. He slew 
top-boots and aprons at the same time, and with the 
shaft of Apollo. He indited a poem on the occasion, 
and a very good example of satire by irony it is. It is 
short enough to quote entire: 

* FRONTINELLA’S INVITATION TO THE ASSEMBLY. 


** Come, one and all, 
To Hoyden Hall, 
For there’s th’ Assembly to-night 
None but prude fools 
Mind manners and rules, 
We Hoydens do decency slight. 


* Come, Trollops and Slatterns, 
Cocked hats and white aprons, 
This best our modesty suits; 
For why should not we 
In dress be as free 
As Hogs-Norton squires in boots?” 
Why, indeed? But the Hogs-Norton squires, as is their 
wont, were not go easily pierced to the heart as the 
noble slatterns. Nash turned Aristophanes, and de- 
picted on a little stage a play in which Mr, Punch, 
under very disgraceful circumstances, excused himself 
for wearing boots by quoting the practice of the pump- 
room beaux. This seems to have gone to the conscience 





of Hogs-Norton at last; but what really gave the death- 
blow to top-boots, as a part of evening dress, was the 
incident of Nash’s going up to a gentleman, who had 
made his appearance in the ball-room in this unpardon- 
able costume, and remarking, ‘‘ bowing in an arch man- 
ner,” that he appeared to have ‘* forgotten his horse.” 


It had not been without labor and a long struggle that 
Nash had risen to this position of unquestioned author- 
ity at Bath. - His majestic rule was the result of more 
than half a century of painstaking. He had been born 
far back in the seventeenth century, so far back that, in- 
credible as it sounds, a love adventure of his early youth 
had supplied Vanbrugh in 1695, with an episode for his 
comedy of ‘** Asup.” But after trying many forms of 
life, and weary of his own affluence, he came to Bath 
just at the moment when the fortunes of that ancient 
center of social pleasure were at their lowest ebb. 
Queen Anne had been obliged to divert herself, in 17038, 
with a fiddle and a haut-boy, and with country-dances 
on the bowling green. The lodgings were dingy and 
expensive, the pump-house had no director, the nobility 
had haughtily withdrawn from such vulgar entertain- 
ments as the city now alone afforded. The famous and 
choleric physician, Dr. Radcliffe, in revenge for some 
slight he had endured, had threatened to ‘‘throw a toad 
into King Bladud’s Well,” by writing a pamphlet against 
the medicinal efficacy of the waters. The moment was 
critical; the greatness of Bath, which had been slowly 
declining since the days of Elizabeth, was threatened 
with extinction when Nash came to it, wealthy, idle, 
patient, with a genius for organization, and in half a 
century made it what he left it when he died in his 
eighty-ninth year, the most elegant and attractive of the 
smaller social resorts of Europe. Such a man, let us be 
certain, was not wholly ridiculous. There must have 
been something more in him than in a mere idol of the 
dandies, like Brummell, ora mere irresistible buck and 
lady-killer, like Lauzun. In these latter men the force 
is wholly destructive; they are animated by a feline 
vanity, a tiger-spirit of egotism, Against the story of 
Nash and the Duchess of Queensbury, so wholesome 
and humane, we put that frightful anecdote that Saint- 
Simon tells of Lauzun’s getting the hand of another 
duchess under his high heel, and pirouetting on it to 
make the heel dig deeper into the flesh. In all the 
repertory of Nash’s extravagances there is notone story 
of this kind, not one that reveals a wicked force. He 
was fatuous, but beneficent; silly, but neither cruel nor 
corrupt. 

Goldsmith, in this second edition at least, has taken 
more pains with his life of Nash than he ever took again 
in a biography. His ‘* Parnell,” his ‘* Bolingbroke,” his 
‘*Voltaire,” are not worthy of his name and fame; not 
all the industry of annotators can ever make them more 
than they were at first—pot-boilers, turned out with no 
care or enthusiasm, and unconscientiously prepared. 
But this subtle figure of a Master of Ceremonial; this 
queer old presentment of a pump-room king, crowned 
with a white hat, waiting all day long in his best at the 
bow-window of the Smyrna Coffee-House to get a bow 
from that other, and alas! better accredited royalty, the 
Prince of Wales; this picture of an old beau, with his 
toy-shop of gold snuff-boxes, his agate rings, his sense- 
less obelisk, his rattle of faded jokes and blunted stories 
—all this had something very attractive to Goldsmith 
both in its humor and its pathos; and he has left us, in 
his life of Nash, a study which is far too little known, 
but which deserves to rank among the best-read produc- 
tions of that infinitely sympathetic pen, which has be- 
queathed to posterity Mr. Tibbs and Moses Primrose and 
Tony Lumpkin. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY, ENGLAND. 





THE ANNUAL CHURCH MEETING AND THE 
COMMUNION. 


BY CHARLES F. THWING, D.D. 


THE annual meeting of the church is becoming 
dignified. It has formerly been obscure. The change is 
a worthy one. If the church is important, the review of 
the work of thechurch for the past year and the planning 
of the work of the church for the new year are also im_ 
portant. This added dignity has, in a large part, been tak. 
ing on as cial character. The roll-call, the supper and 
sociable have seemed to be the momenta of the new move- 
ment. Much might be saidin favor of this element, 
for the church is in part a social institution. The church 
is also in part a financial institution, and the church is, 
n part, a philanthropic institution. Being a social in- 
stitution, it is fitting that the social side should be em- 
phasized at the annual meeting. Certainly this develop- 
ment of dignity, even if social, is more worthy of com- 
mendation than the obscurity and indefinitcness with 
which the meeting was formerly observed. 

And yet this added element is open to objection. The 
church is not primarily a social institution. The church 
is only secondarily a social institution. Primarily, it 
is a spiritual institution. It is, therefore, fitting that the 
annual meeting should emphasize the spiritual character 
of the church. In what way can this emphasis be 
placed? I have this suggestion in answer—the obsery- 
ance of the communion. 

In mozt Protestant Churches the observance of the 








communion is limited to six Sabbaths each year. Why 
should it be thus limited? Is there any special reason 
for such limitation? Is there any particular sacredness 
in having the communion the first Sunday in January 
and the first Sabbath of the following alternate months? 
It would so seem to many minds. The Episcopal 
Church has communion at other seasons than these. 
Certain Churches celebrate the communion at least once 
every Sabbath and other Churches more than once. 
Why should such Churches as the Baptist, Presbyterian, 
Methodist and Congregational limit the communion to 
quarterly or bi-monthly or monthly seasons? Is it not 
specially fitting that the spiritual character of the 
church should be celebrated at the annual meeting of 
the church? The church is gathered in its representa- 
tive capacity to consider the work done and to be done. 
Ecclesiastically, it is the most important gathering of 
the church of the whole year. Ecclesiastically also and 
symbolically, the communion is the most important 
ordinance of the church; it represents the atonement. 
The atonement represents Christ. Christ is the life of 
the church. Is there not, therefore, a peculiar fitness 
that the church which has for its life Christ should 
observe that sacrament which brings Christ most com- 
prehensively and closely before the church itself? With 
such a possibility, with such an oportunity for observing 
the sacrament of the communion, to conclude the’an- 
nual meeting of the church with asupper! It is sacri- 
legious. 

I do not write from a-priori considerations merely. I 
write out of experience. The church of which [ am 
pastor has just held its aunual meeting. It was an im- 
portant meeting. Reports were read upon the work of 
the church, Officers were elected, each by ballot. For 
a church meeting a large number was present, four or 
five hundred. The communion-table stood in the midst. 
Throughout the deliberations, it there stood as a type of 
the spiritual power and life of the church.. It had a 
quickening, unifying, spiritual influence. At the close 
of the business, after a few brief words of introduction, 
the sacrament was administered. There was no lack of 
sympathy in thought or feeling in passing from the busi- 
ness of the occasion to the sacrament. They were both 
one. The sacrament was not drawn down to the busi- 
ness part, but the business part was lifted to the holiness 
and impressiveness of the communion. Each said to 
himself: This is fitting; this is right. 

The world needsa spiritual Church,the world demands 
a spiritual Church; the world needs and demands a 
spiritual Church far more than it demands a social Church 
or even a philanthrupic Church. For the world knows 
that if the Church be spiritual, it will be a Churchsocial 
and philanthropic. The annual meeting of the church 
should, therefore, be spiritual, and in its spirituality the 
communion, as an embodiment of present spiritual life 
and a means of greater spirituality should have a place. 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


FABLES TESTED. 


BY D. A. LONG, D.D., LL.D., 
PRESIDENT OF ANTIOCH COLLEGE. 











I cut the following from The Morning Star of Boston: 


‘‘The story that all the members of President-elect Har- 
rison’s college class, excepting himself, have gone down to 
the drunkard’s grave, is contradicted. The Rev. David 
Swing, of Chicago, was a member of that class. The 
story. as originally told by General Harrison, must have 
included only a part of the class as having died as de- 
scribed.”’ 

Ipresume tke Star refers to the following which I 
first saw in The Religious Herald, of Hartford, Conn., 
asa clipping from Zion’s Herald: 


‘4 WHOLE TEMPERANCE SERMON, 

“The following story is told of General Harrison in con- 
nection with a public dinner given him on one occasion: 
At the close of the dinner one of the gentlemen drank his 
health. The General pledged his toast by drinking water. 
Another gentleman offered a toast and said: ‘General, 
will you not favor me by taking a glass of wine?’ The 
General, in a very gentlemanly way, begged to be excused. 
He was again urged to join in a glass of wine. This was 
too much. He rose from his seat and said, in the most 
dignified manner: ‘Gentlemen, 1 have twice refused to 
partake of the wine-cup; 1 hope that will be sufficient. 
Tho you press the matter ever so much, nota drop shall 
pass my lips. I made a resolve when I started in life that] 
would avoid strongdrink. That vow I have never broken. 
I am one of a class of young men who graduated together. 
Sixteen members of my class now fill drunkards’ graves, 
and all from the pernicious habit of wine drinking. I owe 
my health, my happiness and prosperity to that resolu- 
tion.” 

The following correspondence will show that the 
above is unhistorical . 

ANTIOCH COLLEGE, YELLOW SPRINGS, OHIO, | 
Nov. 9th, 1888, \ 

Dear Sir: The election of General Harrison gives satis- 
faction to all parties at this place. 

Will you please let me know if the statement (in regard 
to his classmates) is true. I cut the inclosed (Zion’s Herald) 
from The Religious Herald, of Hartford, Conn., of the 8th 
inst. Please return the clipping, asI desire to read to the 
students, if true. Until I hear from youl cannot risk do 
ing so. Very truly, D. A. Long. 


To Prof. Wm. A. Bell, Editor Indiana School Journat 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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To this I received the following reply: 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 26th, 1888. 

Dear Friend Long: I have delayed answer to your in- 
quiry some days, that I might learn the facts you ask for. 

I learn from Mr. Harrison’s law partner that the event 
described never happened and never had any foundation, 
and General Harrison does not know its origin. He does 
not know that a single one of his college classmates ever 
suffered from strong drink. 

[ understand that General Harrison is a strictly temper- 
ate man, and that he never has wine on his own table—not 
even when he entertains friends. Always truly, 

W. A. BELL. 

Professor Bell is a graduate from and a trustee of this 
college. When I was at Indianapolis before the election, 
he took me in his carriage to the Harrison residence. I 
knew Professor Bell was well aequainted with General 
Harrison and his Jaw partner and could obtain the facts 
with the least possible annoyance to the General. 

Not as a politician, but simply in the interest of truth, 
[send vou the correspondence in regard to ‘* A Whole 
Temperance Sermon.” 

Before I close I will give you another brief corre- 
spondence in the interest of truth: 

ANTIOCH COLLEGE, YELLOW SPRINGS, O., } 
June 29th, 1888. j 
CoL. ROBERT G. INGERSOLL: 

Dear Sir: Herewith findaclipping from The Voice, of 
your city, in which you are quoted as saying, ‘‘! hate God 
and love Gresnam.’’ Mcses never made such a mistake. 
If you are not too busily employed will you be so kind as 
to say, over your own signature, whether you used the 
above-quoted language at Chicago or anywhere else. 

Very truly, D. A. LONG. 

To this Colonel Ingersoll made prompt reply: 
PRESIDENT D. A. LONG: 

Dear Sir: Of course there is no truth in the charge. I 
never said a word of the kind. Some poor, zealous wretch 
made it out of his own brainless head. 

Yours truly, 


»— 
a 


TEACHING SISTERHOODS. 
BY A ROMAN CATHOLIC LAYMAN. 


R. G. INGERSOLL. 








THE moral and intellectual training given in Roman 
Catholic Sisterboods cannot fail to be a subject of spe- 
cial interest to the American people. It has become a 
fashion to have young ladies educated in convents of 
late years, and apparently this fashion is not decreasing. 
No doubt convent education became the fashion on 
more reasonable grounds than those of mere feminine 
caprice, by which so many matters are decided. It may 
be well to consider the immediate cause of this fashion 
and its results. 

There is a romance about the “life of a Sister” which 
is possibly as well founded as other romances, even tho 
it is less harmful. Some twenty years since parents 
looked around anxiously for suitable training for their 
children, and hoped they had found it in the Sisters’ 
schools. The Ladies of the Sacred Heart had a European 
reputation as educators of the young of their own sex, 
If they claimed Jesuit methods and patronage, so much 
of the anti-popery cry had been abandoned thatthis had 
little influence cn the decision of parents, and at this 
time a certain exterior polish of manner was more con- 
sidered than the higher education which is necessary 
to-day. 

Every parent owes a very sacred duty to his children 
in the matter of education, if for this reason only, that 
mistakes in education are practically irreparable. They 
are irreparable, because the lost time cannot be recall- 
ed; and yet more so, because the impressions given in 
youth are of such a character that they influence the 
whole future life, and impressions made when young 
are very difficult to efface. It is, then, our duty to see 
that impressions are made which we may not find cause 
to regret. 

With regard to the value of the intellectual education 
given in Roman Catholic -schools there is considerable 
dispute even at the present moment. Education in Ro- 
man Catholic schools, conducted by Sisters, must neces- 
sarily be behind the age, ro matter how good or highly 
educated or conscientious the teachers may be. 

A parent can always secure the best new talent for 
his children if he employs secular teachers, because 
young teachers fully equipped with all modern methods 
of training can be obtained. This advantage, whether 
it be worth more or less, is impossible ina convent. It 
will be remembered that, with rare exceptions, the 
teachers in convent schools, even in exclusively ‘‘ Teach- 
ing Orders,” like the Sisters of the Sacred Heart, are re- 
cruited from the ranks of the pupils of the schools, and 
it is a moral impossibility for the Sisters who have taught 
them to be equal to seculars in contemporary advantages. 
Further, the special discipline of convent schools is 
such that the younger Sisters are not allowed to take 
anything like a lead in teaching, so that no matter how 


specially accomplished they may be they must be kept- 


in the background, or no little jealousy is the. result. 
This is human nature, and it isno disparagement to con- 
vent life to say that human nature has its say there as 
well as elsewhere. 

In the matter of accomplishments, convents of the 
higher teaching orders no doubt have considerabie ad- 
vantages, which to some parents would compensate for 


different countries who can teach the languages of their 
respective countries, as only a native can. A good 
musical education can also be obtained, and so of other 
accomplishments. But these advantages are only at- 
tainable in the very highest schools, and for the great 
majority who, from necessary motives of economy, 
cannot give their children the advantages of the Sacred 
Heart or the Holy Child, the result is not so promising 
fromany point of view. But there is another and a very 
important question for a conscientious Catholic parent, 
and one which is more considered than Protestants would 
suppose, It is not possible for a Sister to teach history, 
for example, impartially, and what parent can take on 
himself the responsibility of having his child taught half 
atruth, which is-often worse than a plain, bold lie; and 
how easy it is to tell a haif truth in history. 

We are all the creatures of early impressions to an ex- 
tent which we seldom realize. What Roman Catholic 
teacher dare tell the truth about the lives of some of the 
Popes, for instance, or about the leading facts of the 
Reformation, and what parent can be justified in refus- 
ing his children the knowledge of the world’s history? 
I believe that there are very few Roman Catholic par- 
ents who would not much rather send their children to 
Catholic schools than to the public schools, if they were 
sure that the education would be equally good. But 
Catholics themselves, and even the Catholic press, dis- 
agree on this important subject. 

It is not so long since there was considerable trouble 
in West Chester, Penn., for this reason. Two gentlemen 
there were dissatisfied with the education which their 
children were receiving at the Villa Maria convent. 
Now it is a very serious matter for a parent how his 
children are educated; and it should not be without 
grave reason, if any one else steps into the parent’s place 
and decides this point for him, Yet this is what is being 
done every day in the Roman Catholic Church. Let it 
be granted that, as a general rule (it is one that few 
will dispute), that parents should send their children to 
schools of their own denomination; yet there must be 
exceptions, and who is to decide the exception? It is, 
indeed, 2 question of no ordinary moment. On such 
subjects Roman Catholic decisions are apt to be varia- 
ble, as they are also on some other grave questions, The 
priest of the church in question announced from the 
altar that the parents of the children, whom he named 
from the altar, would be deprived of the sacraments 
while they were living and when they were dead; and 
even that they would not be allowed a seat in the 
church. Of course there was great public excitement 
and the war of words ran high. The usual course of, 
shall I say? compromise or prevarication was adopted. 
The Archbishop wrote to the press, stating that his in- 
structions had been ‘‘ misunderstood,” and that the rec- 
tor was only to exclude from the sacraments those 
parents who neglected the religious education of their 
children at home. Again one may ask, Who was to be 
the judge in this case? Was it the parish priest, who 
had already condemned them, and who would be more 
than human if he did not justify his previous judgment? 

In matters of education circumstances alter cases in a 
very notable manner. For example, if I am informed 
rightly it would be considered a great crime if Sisters 
were to submit to an examination as teachers in Ireland, 
and Sisters there lose the teachers’ salary in consequence, 
while in England the reverse rule holds good, and tne 
Sisters are obliged to submit to examination as well as 
other teachers. 

A great deal has been written lately in the New York 
Freeman's Journal, not only on the intellectual quality of 
theteaching of Sisters but alsoon the moral quality. The 
whole question of Roman Catholic intellectual teaching 
may be summed up in one short seutence: No Roman 
Catholic teacher, whether lay or ecclesiastical, can have 
ecclesiastical approbation, and this involves patronage, 
who teaches beyond Roman Catholic scientific limits. 
This point deserves a consideration which it has not re- 
ceived. The Roman Catholic Church is always about 
two centuries behind the age in scientific knowledge. 
Facts are facts, no matter how much they are disputed. 
When a fact like this is proved past dispute the defenders 
of the faith fall back on the assertion that the Church is 
abeve truth; i.e., it is above screntific truth. But God is 
the supreme source of truth, and he cannot contradict 
himself. Therefore, when the Roman Catholic Church 
contradicts or disbelieves or discourages scientific truth 
she contradicts, and disbelieves and discourages God’s 
truth—she contradicts, disbelieves, and, we say it rever- 
ently discourages God,and she must give up altogether the 
role of the divine dictator to the world as to what shall 

be believed in science, or she must admit that she has 
been a false teacher. 

We have sometimes wondered whether it is stupidity 
or deliberate fraud which inspires some of the state- 
ments for which the Roman Catholic press is responsi- 
ble, and for which the Roman Catholic Church is 
responsible so long as such statements remain unre- 
buked. For it should be remembered that the prelates 
of this Church are not slow to rebuke and silence those 
who are supposed to infringe on their own personal 
privileges. 

After the death of Mr. Proctor the following ignorant 
and silly paragraph went the rounds of the Roman Cath- 





other deficiencies. Such institutions have Sisters from 


“The death of Professor Proctor of yellow fever is an old 
story now, but it recurs to us in connection with the 
thought of the arrogant claims that modern science 
makes. Professor Proctor turned his back on the Church 
because he regarded her claims as inferior to those formu- 
lated in the testimony of his sepses. And yet, believing as 
he did in science as the great panacea, we find him struck 
down by a disease which science cannot fathom or analyze. 
The Galilean has conquered after all; the unseen has grap- 
pled with the seen and conquered.” 

It would be difficult to find a sentence containing 
more ignorance and folly in the whole library of ancient 
and modern lore. Stripped of its verbosity and mixed 
metaphor, it means simply this: Professor Proctor has 
died of yellow fever. This is a judgment of God upon 
him which he has richly deserved, because he devoted 
his life to science and thereby turned his back on the 
Church. 

And then follows a sentence which only the crass ig- 
norance of the writer cin save from being blasphemous. 
‘*The Galilean has conquered after all.” If Roman 
Catholic education can teach no better logic or common 
sense than this, well may men of ordinary education 
shrink with shame at having their names connected 
witb such a religion. In the first place, how does this 
writer know the designs of God? How can he dare to 
pronounce judgment on a fellow-mortal and consign 
him to eternal reprobation on a frivolous conjecture ? 
Is science a sin? Are Roman Catholic children to be 
taught that the teaching of science is to be strictly reg- 
ulated by the theological knowledge of the Church? Is 
science human or divine? Arethere two Gods? Is ev- 
ery one who dies of either plague or pestilence a victim to 
anangry God? Have there been any martyrs toscience, 
and were they victims of an angry God? Wherein is 
the v'ctory of the Galilean in the death of Mr. Proctor ? 
Has he died of yellow fever because science in her slow 
and careful investigations has not yet found out the 
cause and the antidote of this disease? If science makes 
this discovery, as she has made so many others, will her 
success be attributable to the powers of evil, or to the 
gift of that God who, according to this intelligent Ro- 
man Catholic writer, has killed Mr. Proctor by yellow fe- 
ver, because he believed in science? To such:depths of 
folly do men descend when they take on themselves to 
judge their fellow-men by their own defective lights, 
Ignorance is always self-confident. Knowledge waits 
before it pronounces judgment. 

But the question of the intellectual education of chil- 
dren is not the only one to be considered. The impor- 
tance of the moral training of youth cannot be over-es- 
timated. Protestant parents who send their children to 
Roman Catholic schools for their education often say 
thatif they do not receive the highest intellectual ad- 
vantages in a convent, they are sure at least of the high- 
est moral training. Butis thisso? Iregret to say that 
this is very far from being the case, and I give the testi- 
mony of Roman Catholie writers as proof. 

There has been quite a stir in the Roman Catholic 
press lately on the subject of Catholic education, and in 
England the Conservative Tablet complains that there 
are so few men of any education except the converts. 
A recent writer in this paper says, that the education 
which is given in the English Roman Catholic colleges 
only fits boys for second-rate clerkships, laments as 
loudly as he dare that Catholics are not allowed to 
enter at Oxford or Cambridge. It certainly looks as if 
the Roman Catholic Church dare not trust its youth to 
learn either history or science, unless both have been 
prepared for them in a safe fashion. (I have used the 
word moral training purposely, because there is no 
question of religious or theological training for Protest- 
ant children in Roman Catholic schools, a subject which 
deserves a consideration which it has not received.) 

We heara great deal of ‘‘godless schvols,” but are Pro- 
testants aware that as far as their children are concerned 
all Roman Catholic schoolsare godless schools? Sisters, 
and it is with Sisters’ schools we are at present specially 
concerned, are obliged to adopt one of two courses, either 
of which is equally tho unintentionally dishonest. The 
Sisters have no deliberate intention of acting dishonestly, 
but they doso all thesame. Sisters must either teach their 
Protestant pupils no religion at all, or they must break 
their solemn pledge tothe parents of the children by 
teaching them the Roman Catholic religion. As far as 
the religious good of the children is concerned, there is 
little difference which course is adopted. 

The children know perfectly well that the Sisters are 
bound not to teach them any religion. Children do not 
always realize the right or wrong of what is passing 
round them at the time, but they are none the less sure 
to realize it later in life. They may learn what the Sis- 
ters teach them at the time, and not realize that they are 
actually teaching them to be deceitful, but they will 
realize it some day. If the Sisters are honest to the par- 
ents of the children, they will not teach the children 
any religion; and what is the difference between this 

absence of religious teaching in convent schools and the 
absence of religious teaching in the public schools? 
Does the fact that this inconsistency is practiced by Sis- 
ters make it any better? 

And does it make it jess sinful to bring up children 
without any religion because it is done by that Church 
which so hotly denounces every one who does this! 





olic press. It was headed ‘‘Of What Use”: 


Truly consistency is hard to find, 
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BOULANGER AND LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


BY ADOLPHE COHN, 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF FRENCH IN HARVARD UNIVERSEDY: 





No one who knows anything about French affairs can 
deny that there is a good deal of wholesome truth in 
Prof. C. H. Levermore’s article on ‘‘The R ason for 
Boulanger” in a recentissue of THE INDEPENDENT. Still 
it should not be believed that the French Republic. has 
done nothing for the cause of local. self-government. 
The trouble is that altho the Republic bas done a great 
deal in that direction, owing to the inaction of former 
governments, too much yet remains to be done.. But 
the French have been reproached so often, and justly 
too, with doing things too quickly, that they can hardly 
be blamed now for proceeding with a great deal more 
caution than in the past. 

Perhaps the readers of THE INDEPENDENT may like to 
know how the existing legislation concerning local gov- 
ernment compares with the legislation that was in force 
under the reiga of Napoleon the Third. 

First as to municipal government, Until 1870 every 
city and village in France, with the exception of Paris, 
was supposed to have a municipal council elected by 
universal suffrage. But it was in the power of the Gov- 
ernment to dissolve the elected council and substitute 
for it a municipal commission appointed by the Minister 
of the Interior, and that was done whenever the electors 
happened to return a council which was not entirely 
agreeable to the prefect. In Paris there was no elected 
council at all; the law provided that the municipal 
councillors would be appointed by the Government. In 
1870, at the time of the overthrow of the Imperial Gov- 
ernment, neither Paris, nor Lyons, nor Marseilles, nor 
in fact any large city, had an elected municipal council, 
and many village councils had been also replaced by ap- 
pointed municipal commissions, 

Every city and village, except Paris, had a mayor and 
two or more assistant mayors, But those mayors.and 
assistant mayors, who presided over the municipal coun- 
cils, were all appointed by the Goverumentand could be, 
and were, in fact, often selected outside of the elected 
councils, 

What is the legislation now? Every city and village, 
Paris included, has an elected municipal council holding 
office for three years. It is no longerin the power.of the 
Government to replace the councils chosen by the people 
by its own appointees. 

Every city and village, with the exception of Paris, 
has a mayor and several assistant mayors elected, from 
and by the municipal council and holding office forthree 
years. 

This much for the constitution of the municipal gov- 
erning bodies. Were we to examine their attributions 
we would see that they have been greatly enlarged. One 
point may be stated. The Senators.are elected by.elec- 
toral colleges, a large majority of the members. of 
which are elected by the municipal councils... Under 
Napoleon the Senators were appointed by the Emperor, 

Let us examine now what-has been done for the gov- 
erning bodies of the eighty-seven departments into 
which the French territory is divided. Until 1870 there 
was in each department, except in, the Department of 
the Seine, in which Paris is situated, a Departmental 
Council, called Conseil Général, elected by universal suf- 
frage, but hardly with avy attributions, and presided 
over by a president or speaker appointed by the Emperor. 

Now every department, not excepting that of the Seine, 
has an elected Conseil Général, Theattributions of these 
councils have been greatly enlarged, so that they have to 
meet at least twice a year—once fora short period in 
April, once for a considerably longer one. in August, 
They, of course, elect their own president and officers, 
and, except in the Department of the Seine, also elect 
from their own members a smaller and very important 
body, the Commission Permanente, the duty of which is 
to advise and watch the prefect in the intervals between 
the meetings of the Council. 

This, of course, very far from constitutes an ideal sys- 
tem of local government, but it marks an enormous _ad- 
vance on what existed before the establishment of the 
present Republic. As for those who fix their hopes for 
the development of local self-government in France on 
the prospects of General Boulanger, let me tell them 
that the success of that ambiguous personality would be 
much more likely to coincide with a return to the legis- 
lation that existed before 1870 than with any progress 
that any liberty-loving soul could be satisfied with. 





OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 
BY KATE POOTE. 








THE Senators gave themselves five hours and, five 
minutes of discussion over the Edmunds Resolution last 
week with closed doors, in order to express their opinions 
about the Government of France, without having. it 
telegraphed over there before night, The Edmunds Reso- 
lution is with regard to the way we shall look at the 
Panama Canal if the French Government. shoulders it 
and undertakes to carry it through. M. Boulanger has 
shown a disposition to pity the people of France for hav- 
ing put a hundred million france into that hole in the 
ground and being left at the end with nothing to show 
for it. The French Government distinctly assured our. 





Government that the. canal was a private affair, with 
which the Government would not intermeddle, and for it: 
to manifest any disposition to do.so now would be an-in- 
stance of bad faith. The discussion would have been 
an interesting one to hear. Some of: the Senators speak 
better. when they have the Senate only for an audience, 
and are not embarrassed with the galleries looking: on. 
The resolution was adopted with ‘a slight alteration; and 
the public has seen.it before this time; but ‘there was.a 
discussion the day. before of the same resolution with 
open, doors, which. was interesting as showing the 
varying’ opinions of Senators, altho the final vote was 
overwhelmingly in favor uf the resolution. But: still 
there are shades of difference in opinion even where 
people.agree in the main, and the duty of opposing par- 
ties is to oppose no matter what the subject. Mr; Reagan, 


‘who was in the Confederate Cabinet; and who-fled with 


Jeff. Davis, and ‘even ‘finally fled from him and was, 
immediately on the declaration of peace, elected by a 


grateful state to represent it in Washington—he is now: 


Senator from thati state—feels that he ‘understands his 
duty to its! utmost limits. He opposed the resolution 
because it had not been offered before. Better late than 
never is not his motto, and when it came to the vote Mr. 
Reagan was found to be paired with Mr. Voorhees, the 
latter being.in favor of the resolution: So, if Mr. Rea- 
gan had voted there would have been four who called 
‘*No” when their names were read—namely, Mr. Rea- 
gan, Mr. Blackburn, Mr- Hampton and Mr. Vance. As 
it was not.a party question’ one cannot help wondering 
why so clear-headed' a man as Mr.‘ Blackburn should 
have been in the negative. 

It. was amusing to see the papers-and the people fol- 
low up Mr. Blaine while he was here last 'week-with Mr. 
Wm. W, Phelps. Mr. Blaine walked on Sunday evening 
down Connecticut: Avenue, the favorite promenade for 
every. one, at almost any’ pleasant twilight, but espe- 
cially soon Sunday evening. Mr, Blaine: walked like 
any other American citizen, but one could see the breeze 
it made, people turning their-heads, others bowing with 
delighted looks. and others staring, as if that were also 


the privilege of promenaders, Howmuch people would: 


give to know if he is the future Secretary of State, But 
Mr. Harrison, as somebody delightfully says, *thas put 
that into his brain which has taken his mouth away.” 

The weather, like good children, should ; be seen and 
nat heard, and that is the way with it so far this winter. 
Weeks of mild, bright days and then a twenty-four 
hours of prompt heavy rain, enough to wash the streets 
and make them neat, and. then a return to mildness and 
brightness... It. is lawfnl Washington weather, such as 
ought to be handed down from father to-son, but there 
has. been for three or four-years a break in the Jine of in- 
heritance and we have had winters nearly as bad as those 
in New England.. The jessamineon the Capitol grounds 
has put out little yellow blossoms at intervals up to.the 
present time, and the crocuses, gardeners say,are getting 
uneasy and. manifesting a-disposition to poke up their 
heads and inquire into things, and it will be.difficult to 
restrain them... Society has had a very good time mak- 
ing calls and going to teas in all this, and teas are com- 
ing to be themost fashionable way of -giving a party. 
With care one need:not ruin one’s dinner, and it is so 
much less trouble to go in and spend half an hour in 
one’s calling dress, whichis so. much pleasanter to wear 
than a. ‘regulation, screwed up, long-skirted party 
dress.” The last is quoted from a lady who is small and 
short, but brightin face and as swift to answer as the 
typical Irishman. She caught the look in the face of 
her interlocutor and said, ‘‘I know, you are. thinking I 
am so small that I have to wear a train so as to make 
my presence apparent to the naked-eye.” It was so 
much what her friend had thought, that the other 
begged for mercy, and said: ‘I shall discharge all ex- 
pression from my face when I see you next,” 

Society, however, has not been very prompt about 
beginning its regular ‘‘ days” in which to receive calls, 
That is, ladies did not hold themselves obliged to be at 
home whatever their cards might say, until the week 
after New Year’s.. It was quite surprising the indiffer- 
ence on this subject, and argued, some people thought, 
in those who were making calls. on the Wednesday and 
Thursday and Friday: after New Year's, ** great. moral 
indifference to truth, such as one might expect under 
the corrupt influences which prevail at a political capi- 
tal.” This drew laughter from those who heard it, and 
it is. again quoted from. the same lady, small and 
bright and swift.. To the above:may also be. added her 
keen comment upon the-diplomatie corps. in Washing. 
ton, whom she saw for the first. time in much glory of 
raiment, at the White House on New. Year’s Day. 

‘‘ Wrinkled little boys,” said she; *‘ mot dangerous, 
no; their. heads are not-Lig. enough to hold. much be+ 
sides the brains that tell them to eat when hungry and 
to drink when thirsty.” 

It was a dreadful comment, as most of the large men 
have been eliminated with the departure of Mr. de 
Struve, Colonel Frei, and the English Minister. 

I bave spoken of Mrs, Carlisie, the wife of :the present 
Speaker of the House, in. previous. letters, as a tall, 
striking-looking woman who fills her position socially 
with ease and with care for all the small pomts.in 
social etiquet, and now we are looking with interest at 
the possible lady who.may be the Speaker's. wife next 





year. There are Mrs. Reed, Mrs. Burrows and Mts. 
McKinley; who are enough. to consider at one time. 
Mrs. Reed is small and sweet and very pretty, with light 
brown eyes, and shy, pleasant manners; the shyness is 
an expression of reserve and modesty and not of over 
self-consciousness, as in some people, and she is entirely 
unaware of the attraction that this combination is to 
other persons. She said one day of her husband: *: Mr. 
Reed is very bashful, and Jasies say they. have to bow to 
him in a very. marked way to make him. believe that it 
is. to him they are bowing.” She was quite ignorant 
that she had much of the same quality herself, and that 
people had, to seek her out to become acquainted with 
her. But with this, she is friendly in. manner, ready to 
meet half-way. those whom she finds, only you must 
make it clear.that, you. are ready to. walk your share of 
the distance first. 

Mrs. Burrows is handsome in adifferent way—tall and 
slender and. very graceful, with quantities of dark 
hair and a fair,complexion.. Her husband has been in 
five Congresses, and she has usually spent. her winters 
here with him,,.so that she, must know well the etiquet 
of official circles; and one could imagine her receiving 
on the Wednesdays—which are the days during the sea- 
son for the Cabinet officers and the Speaker—with great 
grace and ease. 

Mrs. McKinley has had a severe illness, which has 
either kept her away from the Capital or prevented her 
going much into society. She is in Washington this 
winter and in better health, but is hardly ever seen at 
parties or teas, Some one who knows both her and 
her husband. says ‘‘they are very devoted to each 
other, and that it is pleasant to,see them together.” He 
has a square, handsome face, without beard or mus- 
tache, and square shoulders, but is not tul!. She showed 
her recent illness a little, but there was none of the 
hopelessness of a confirmed invalid in. her expression. 

From the wives.to their husbands vis a logical step. 
Mr. Reed has been described so often that it is hardly 
necessary to do it over again. One thinks ofthe things 
he says. The last, which perhaps has not got into print 
out of Washington, is his answer to an accusstion from 
the Democratic side of the House that the Republicans 
should be overwhelmed with shame for putting a Free 
Whisky plank into their platform. Mr. Reed. rose and 
leaned affectionately toward the opposition. ‘+ No,” 
said he, impressively —‘‘ no, gentlemen, there was no 
such paragraph in the platform. If there had been ”— 
he grew more impressive—‘‘ there could not have been 
a Democrat left on your side.’ 

But he is not always ironical and amusing, there is.a 
very solid side to him and he expresses it in admirable 
English. He said to a friend one evening, as they stood 
in a quiet corner, where they had had a few minutes of 
sensible talk, altho it was. at a party: ‘‘ Tbe South feels 
that passionate desire to. rehabilitate itself, common to 
every person who has been in the wrong and who knows 
it. It will not admit that. it: has ever done anything 
amiss—that is human nature—it will not admit it in so 
many words, but it will. declare that the end was for 
the best, which: is virtually admitting the whole thing, 
and that is as much as we ought to expect.” 

In the gossip that goes on about the possible extra 
session of Congress next spring different men take dif- 
ferent sides with such vigor that one cannot make upan 
opinion, especially when the opponents are men for 


» whose opinion and estimate of things one has a respect. 


To the eyes of ordinary mortals it would seem a good 
thing to make a larger majority in the House, by ad- 
mitting Dakota and Washiugton Territory, and then 
there is the surplus in the Treasury to be taken 
in hand. Perhaps dealt with, is a better expression 
—to say taken in hand intimates too much; we don’t 
want to sce the. United States’ money in anybody’s 
hand. But there are others who would settle the sur- 
plus question by buying bonds, and who think we could 
work well enough with the majority the ‘ returning 
boards” have allowed us. ‘‘Perhaps the present Congress 
will admit the territories,” say those who object to the 
extra term. Everybody says that the House was very 
unruly last week with its deadlock, and Mr. Weaver,.as 
‘one-man power,” stopping legislation. The fact at the 
back of all thisis that. the Speaker could stop it if. he 
chooses, but he does not.:choose... Mr. Keifer, a. former 
Speaker, refused to recognise dilatory motions intended 
to prevent.a change of rules and stopped the career of a 
filibustering minority. A minority is to be treated with 
a certain amount.of politeness, but when it claims too 
much it should summarily be put down. The House of 
Commens in the winter of 1880 was victimized by a mi- 
nority in much the.same way that our House was last 
week; the majority bore it for a while, but at last the 
Speaker was obliged to crush it in a maaner. that 
was without. precedent in the records of the meetings 
of that body, and.in England te do. an unprecedented 
thing isa.very serious matter. But it was. felt that a 
minority must. not block legislation longer than enough 
to express its views, and that then the regular business 
must go on; so it was done, and the action of the Speak- 
er was sustained by the best men of both parties. So 
let it be with us—and let.there be no extra session be- 
cause Mr. Weaver wants to pass the Oklahoma bill, 
John Adams called the first extra session of Congress 
at Philadelphia in 1797 to. consider the troubles:which: 
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had spruog, up between the United. States and, France, || 


There were several others bythe different Presidents, . 
among. them the grandfather of our President-to-be,: 


who called one to consider the condition of the Treasury: 
and the country. He died’ béfore it assembled. The 
most important of them all was the one called by 
Abraham Lincoln, April 16th, 1861, The country knew 


the meaning of..that .call,and .gathered itself 1o meet, 


what it knew Congress: would have to do.. -That.steady 
hard-worked body had: little: of the glory ‘of -war, but 
much of the drudgery which such~a struggle necessi- 
tates. It had to join with Chase in finding Ways'to raise 
money, and then acting upon them,. and it had none of 
the excitement of the generals who were a-field ham-; 
mering at a valorous foe. An extra-session in those 
days meant hard work-for.every one,-except the minor 
ity; they had only to lie back and oppose; they did it, 
that little minority who still held the name of Demo- 
crat sacred, and believed they gduld save the country if 
they were permitted. Did not the celebrated bulrushes 
think they could dam up the Nile? 


WASHINGTON, D C. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 








BY MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER, 





As soon as the arrangements for lighting éan be ¢com- 
pleted, the Metropolitan Museum will be opened to thé 
public on two evenings in each week: For this innovation, 


are largely indebted to the insistent recommendations 
of Mayor Hewitt, who also wisely prescribed that one of 
the chosen evenings should be Saturday. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that some of the chief defi- 
ciencies in the Museum’s collection’ will soon be made 

good by our generous citizens. Among these, as noted not 
long ago by the Vice-President, Mr. Marquand, who bas 
himself done so mueh to enrich, the. institution, are.a de- 
partment. of textile fabrics; a department of pottery, old 
and new; and a department of engraving, The twoformer 
would be extremely useful for the encouragement and in- 


struction of artisans in various branches of matrufacture, * 


and the last naméd should ‘be included in any museum 
which has at heart the exhibition of what has already been 
accomplished in American ‘artyas ‘well as the counseling 
and enlightening of American artists in the future:*’ How 
proud we might be, for example, of a good collection of 
American woodcuts; and once such a department had 
been founded, there would be’ many publishing - hotses, as 
well as “engravers, who would be glad to contribute to it. 

Speaking of this particular art I may quote as follows 
from the St. James Gazette, of London: 


* Wood-cutting in America isbecoming bolder every day in its 
attacks on the preserve.of etching and other forms of. plowing 
copper, Some proofs of original woodents by Mr, Frank French 
have just been shown to us, ip which the delicacy which was 
long ago reached by American wood-cutters is combined with a 
depth and a sense’of color scarcely to be’ beaten by any other 
process. That engravers on wood should make these elaborate 
attempts at all is perhaps a mistake but the skill they bring to 
the work is undeniable.” 


This * ‘perhaps a mistake” is a mild version of a complaint | 
often brought in England, in much p more emphatic words, | 


against our new methods of wood engraving. It echoes a 


belief that to attempt on wood the elaberate- rendering of 


color and tone in all their varieties and gradations, is to 
lose the true value of the art-which consists in its‘power to 
reach a simpler end by simpler ‘means. Aceording-to con- 
ventional beliefs a good woodcut is’ a fae-simile of a good 
drawing, not an interpretation of a painting or of an-effect 
perceived, in all its fullness, in Nature; and the highest ex- 
amples_of success are, as regards the old black- line process, 

the works of Diirer’s time, and, as regards the newer white- 
line process, those of Bewick at - beginning of our own 
century. 


There is ro space here to enter into the question of the: 


intrinsic artistic value of modern American aims—for it is 
about its aims, not.its methods (as the St. James’s Gazette 
confesses) that there is-a question—given the justfiableness 
of the aims, the methods can certainly not-be found fault 
with... Lcan.only say that, in criticising our aims, English 
writers.seem to forget these facts: that, largely because of 
its familiarity with the results of photography,.the modern 
world demands in book illustrations many things which 
no one demanded a generation ago; ‘that among these is 
the reproduction of paintings and drawings in which full 
and varied tone forms the most important factor, and that 
no reproductive art, except wood- cutting, can accomplish 
this in a Way that allows the illustrations to bé printed with 
the text on steam presses—that allows this to say their in- 
definite multiplication and their inclusion in the. pages not 
only of costly books, but of cheap magazines and papers. 
There is but one rival of the wood-biock in this direction, 
and that is the camera. - Until recently-the camera was not 
a dangerous rival, for, tho it professed to reproduce natural 
effects and paintings-completely and exactly, in fact it.dis- 
torted lines and falsified tones and- colors and threw them 
out of their right:relationships. New, however, new proc- 
esses have been discovered, in which these difficulties have 


‘largely, been overcome, and in the words, again, of the | } 


Gazette, wood-cutting is seriously threatened from’ this 
sidé, as photographic reproductions can be more cheaply 
obtained and pristed than the best class of woodcuts. It 
is especially needful, therefore, that if we do not, wish this 

b2autiful new-born art of ours to perish” in its infancy, we 


should recognize that the’ inttinsic ‘merits, of a ‘woodeut r 


may entitle it to admiration as a work of art of the same | 
class as a good engraving or a good etching. 





Attempts haye, already been made, notably by the 
Messrs. Klackner pf this gity, to publish woodcuts inde- 
pendently of any text—to sell ak, as works 0 of art appro- 
priate for framing or for the portfolio. And it is to be 
hoped that the public will sustain the attempt, more espe- 
cially as in an independent woodcut the artist’ may choose 
not only subject but size to suit hitmself, while in the best 
| work offered him by~ books and magazines, he is too often 
limited in both direttions. -And’it is worth while, I think, 
| here to cali atténtion to the finest examples of ‘the art which, : 
| perhaps, have yet been produced—the series of woodeuts 
after various pictures by early~-Italian masters, which are 
now being published in the Century Magazine. These 
have been engraved by | Mr. Cole, not from photographs or 
memorandum sketches, but face to face with the originals, 
and no one who has seen them gan doubt that. the art here |, 
does us a service which, no ‘other could render, Not the best |: 
photograph by the newest process could be so exact, even if 
the pictures had been in positions where they could be 
photographed well. -Ktchings or steel-engravings’ could 


/ not be thus Multitadinously and cheaply printed, and only 





i an etching, aniong ali the forms of réproductivé engravingy 
could have a greater intrinsic charm. 

The exhibition of the Verestchagin collection will have 
_ closed before these words are in print, From New York 
| the pictures go to Chicago,.and from there,J am_ told, 
' back to Eyrope to be shown in a. special) building, at the In- 
ternational Exposition in Paris. One can hardly believe 
that they will form a very important feature in an exhibi- 


' tion where so many treasures of modern art will appear. 
' Nor even in New York, ft we 
other attractions of an A a ie ¢ 


| very great. Large numbers of persons, of course, have 


there have been few 
their success been 


visited the galleries; but they have rarely been crowded, 
despite the fact that ‘“sensational” picture. shows are sup-+ 


| posed ‘peculiarly attractive to the American pubiic, and 


: | the further fact that no exhibition ‘of any kind-has ever 
which affects the Museum of Natural History as well, we | bene 7 


been so prominently and persistently advertised as this.: 

It is'singular to read the~various extended notices of 
these pictures which have been published in the daily and 
weekly press—thé difference between the verdicts they give 
is ‘so’ unusually: great. But ‘the anomaly is easily ex- 
plained. - Certain critics have’ approached them from the 
point of view of‘art. In this case the verdict’ has néver 
beew a high one: Others have approached them from the 
point’ of view of motality or of intellectual interest arid sig- 
nificance; and in this case very high praise has often beén 
awardei: To matiy readers this praise ‘has seemed too 
High, even tho the given point of view was assumed; it has 
not ‘seemed ‘to: them that’ Verestchagin  has- preached, 
taught; explained of prophesied, either in a very novel ora 
very impressive manner. But such a question as this must 
be left to individual verdicts—no one can say whether a 
thing is impressive or not in the abstract; hé can only say 
whether or not it has impressed him, and explain why this 
has been the case. I think the main fact to be insisted 
upon is, that the non-artistic point of view is not the right 
one to assume when works of art are in question—I do not 
mean illustrations or other products which are frankly in- 
terpretative of given texts, but works which assume for 
themselves an independent station, like Vérestchagin’s. 

We may heartily grant that moral and intellectual inffu- 
ence is the noblest influence that a man can exert upon his 
fellows, and that no gift he can give them is so precious as 
moral improvement; and we can even add that in no di- 
rection is moral improvement | more to be desired than in 
the attitude of the modern world toward war—in Europe 
at least; here, I think, whether by Nature or from happy 
circumstance, we are more Christian, more moral i in this 
direction. But the point I would make once more is, that 
when a man takes art as his interpreter he is and must be 
and cannot help being’an artist in the first place, a moral- 
ist only in the second place. -A’ Wesley ora Lather, leav- 
ing plain prose for the-art of poetry, becomes perforce a 
-poet-and must-be judged first as a poet, only secondarily 
for the moral value’of bis lines. Despite all thesound mo- 
rality of a Tupper do we rank his products very high? If 
‘a man touches art/in any ‘shape he mast first produce good 
art: If then he ean infuse it-with a-noble moral influence, | 
so much the better. To reach both ends perfectly—te pro-, 
duce great art and to give it a genuine reformatory 
power—would be to achieve a higher rank, I think, thanany, 
‘painter or sculptor has yet won. It-is needless to. discuss) 
whether such achievement is-possible—it is enough to say, 

-that‘it has-not yet been arrived at in the plastic arts, altho 
it has in literature. 

To say. that Verestchagin is a really great painter and a 
really great moral teacher would be to rank him above all) 
the painters and sculptors who have ever lived, side by, 
side with Shakespeare and Dante—or above them, even, as 
we should have to acknowledge that he had conquered diffi- 
culties in the way, of expressing abstract ideas that were 
greater than the difficulties which attend a writer. To 
sum up the matter T may say that ‘opinions naturally differ 

about the intellectual value of Verestchagin’ s work. Some 
may find in it the highest moral significance—the t tone of a 
Wesley ora Luther. I do not, understand myself how this 
can be the case, agreeing more with those who without ex- 
actly likening him to a Tupper, still find no extraordinar 
vigor or convincingness or attraction in his voice. But, 
repeat, there seem to be many who think ‘differently fro 
myself in this respect. In another respect, however, 
think all who have’seriously studied what art means, o 
its material side, and who are. familiar. with- the rea!l 
good-works of old-and modern days, will agree with mein 
saying that Vetestchagiu is not in any sensé a great 
painter. Talent, ehérgy, conscientiousness and a certain 
measure of technical skill he has; but not consamniate of 
“even remarkable skill, little sense of color, inadequate ac- 
complishment as a draughtsman, and little of that. drat 
matic force, that constructive imagination, that paasion, 
fervor, individuality and pictorial feeling which mus! 
form part of the endowment of’ every painter who ca 
treat ambitious themes in a ‘really adequate way. 
Sew Yorx Crry. 


- Sanitary. = 


_ FOODS AND \ND COOKERY. 
It is well that there isa RrO% "grow ingapprectation for the re- 


| lation which right food properly prepared, bears to our in- 
‘dividual health. 

. The human body is often spoken ‘of as the house we live 
in or as: the machine we operate. [is far more like a.tree,or 
|a plant, which is-to derive its ncurishment from the ma- 
| terial which is prepared for it.--There are human-bedies 
| and buniaw lives which differ in growth, in appearance, iu 
} product, just as much ‘as the large cérh-stalk with its two 
or three ears differs from the stunted stalk without any 
| ears, just because in the one case there is right alimenta- 
| tion and in the other a scanty or improper supply. Never 
| an engine that depended more upon the fuel that produces 
the steam than does the bo@y nyon the food which gives 
it strength and force. 

It is one. of. the great increments of modern sanitary 
knowledge, that. we have.come to know quite definitely 
what are the.uses.and capabilities, of different classes of 
foods and what are the methods of preparation which pre- 
sent them.in their most palatable and digestible forms. 
We now. know, for instance, very well why beans, rich in 
albuminoids, are nearly or quite as good .a food as meat, if 
only there .is an. addition of:a little fat_as afforded by. 
“baked pork and.beans.’’. .When we find an organ like the 
stomach not doing efficient work,we. are even able for a brief 
time to give it rest, by. providing classes of. food which are 
digested elsewhere. | . 

It.is not our design at present. to speak ‘partienlarly of 
the various kinds. of.food which are available, but rather 
to notice how they have: been made more abundant by art 
and more useful by. methods of cookery...Thirty years ago 
it was almost impossible to get a thoreughly.sanitary meal 
at. hovels.of a good class; but now the, breakfast offers you 
oatmeal and real cream, with other cereals prepared in a 
dozev.different:forms... There is the Vienna bread and the 
hot-cake baked without: grease, the fresh and delicate 
poached, egg, the broiled fish or steak, so that fried-fat 
soaking has gone quite out of use.. ‘The same can he said 
of other meals.. The soup, freed from grease,-prepares the 
way for the nicely covked fish, joint,and vegetables; and 
the evening meal is less dependent upon cake and pre- 
serves. 

If only. the excessive use of condiments, such as catsups 
and cayenne-sauces, could be. abolished, we,would get 
along delightfully with these well-prepared foods. We are 
quite in sympathy with high prices for cooks, if only they 
understand something: of the real demands of_a bealthy 
body, and of those modes of preparation which give deli- 
cious flavor and yet are in accord with digestion and as- 
similation. Appetite is sometimes a “coy maiden,’ and 
muttoh, game and many other dishes depend much upon 
the delicate dressings that accéMpany them. We wish to 
draw e&péecial attention to the need there is among all 
housekeepers of a better knowledge of domestic cookery. 
Few aré aware what want of economy there is among te 
middle classes because of a want of irformation in the art 
of cookery; and, whatis far worse, how inuch ibjuty to the 
health and vigor of the family occurs from the’ prepara- 
tion of bread, meats and vegetables so as not to secure for 
them the greatest digestibility. It is an illustration of 
how much this subject in its breadth is impressing itself 
upon wisé thinkers, that Sir Douglas Galton, in his recent 
address at the opening of tiie Sanitary Institute of Great 
Britain, gave it such prominence. He refetred to it, both 
in its relation to foods and to the general stibject of cook- 
ing, as follows: 


“It has become a burning question as to how both to compel 
the attendance of the poorer children at Board schools, and to 
insure that they shall have received an adequate meal béfore 
they comnientce their brain work. ‘This question has beensolved 
in a sensiblé and practical’ way in Paris. in Paris primary edu- 
cation is free, and no fees have to be -paid by the parents; but, 
inasmuch as it is compulsory. the authorities hold that it is di- 
rectly to the interest of the community at large that the children 
should not only be forced to go to school, but that they should 
attend in such a be iniared condition as to be able to take advan- 
tage of, and not, reg by,, the teaching. Parents in Paris 
who fail to send’ kg 8 hildren to school are not summoned be- 
fore a police magistrate, they are required to give an account of 
themselves to the Commission ‘Scotaire, which is composed of 
ordinary citizens in the arrondissement. ‘ If it is then found that 
the father and mother are really too peor to provide the children 
with proper clothes and boots in which to go toschool, thensuch 
boots and clothes are at once provided for the children graiui- 
tously. Cantines scolaires—school kitchens—have been estab- 
lished in connection with some of the schools, to provide meals 
for the children. For these meals the sum of ten centimes each 
(say @ penny) is paid, the food being cooked on the spot. The 
distribution is managed in this way: Each child goes up to the 
teacher in turn, and receives its ticket in return for its penny. 
{f, however, any child is too poor to be able to pay the penny, 
the teacher is informed of this beforehand, and the poor children 
receive their tickets in precisely the same. way and at the same 
time as those whose parents have been able to pay for them, nor 
is it known to their companions that they are in receipt of free 
meals, The education of a mental kind now being supplied will 
be imperfect, and may be dangerous, unless it be so combined 
with physical culture that a perfect, or comparatively perfect, 
health of body shall go with it.” 


On the important question of cooking, the following in- 
teresting facts were submitted: 

‘“* Sanitary science, having taught us to select our diet, further 
leads Us, in the ext place, to prepare it for sé: We have stil 
much knowledge to spread respecting the science of cookery.1 
I do not say to learn, because nearly one hundred years age the 
subject of cookery was scientifically investigated by a man who 
began life as a poor schoolmaster, who becamé a gréat general, 
@ great statesman, a great scientific man, who was Dictator and 
Governor of Bavaria for a while. - Benjamin’ Thompson, better 

‘known ‘as Oount Rumford, investigated eookery, and applied 
the science of cookery te the art;-for great as he was in-war, 
great. as.he was.in statesmanship, that which he evidently 
regarded.as his greatest triumph was his economical cookery— 
_the fact that he fed the poor of Munich, the beggars, thieves and 
vagabonds which abounded there toa fearful extent, for less 
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than a penny per day with good, nutritious, and appetizing hot 
food. The daily dinner provided by him at the House of Indus- 
try for 1,200 persons, each receiving a portion weighing twenty 
ounces, cost altogether £1 15s. 244d., about one-third of a penny 
each—422-1200 of a penny exactly. Count Rumford was the 
founder of the Royal Institution of Great Britain, whose charter 
dates from January 138th, 1800. Asa portion of this large proj- 
ect, the founder of that institution had in view something 
closely similar to what the Parkes Museum has attempted to 
realize. Mere descriptions, he knew, were insufficient to interest 
and instruct the public. The public demanded something visi- 
ble and tangible, and he therefore proposed that the Royal In- 
stitution should be made a repository for models of all contri- 
vances and inventions which are calculated to promote the 
health, comfort, and general well-being of rich and poor. His 
list embraces all the objects which we have at heart, as well 
as the diffusion of knowledge therein by means of appropriate 
lectures.” 








Science. 


THAT scientific work of a very high order is being 
done at Carleton College, Northfield, Minn., is becoming 
widely known, and brings deserved commendation to this 
young institution. During the past year the new ‘“‘Rep- 
sold meridian circle’’ has been used for observations of the 
standard clock-stars, to determine the daily error and the 
rate of change of the clocks at the observatory, and to de 
termine the adjustments and the constants of the instru- 
ment, the latitude of the observatory, and the exact places 
of stars. The results of these observations show that this 
meridian circle is one of the finest ever constructed, and is 
capable of the most accurate work. There is but one in the 
United States larger, and that has been quite recently 
placed in the Lick Observatory in California, The observa- 
tions for latitude have been carefully reduced, and give asa 
result for the latitude of the meridian circle at Northfield, 
north, 44° 30° 41.5". The principal work with the meridian 
circle has been the observation of a list of about 600 stars, 
at the request of Professor Stone, the director of the Ob- 
servatory of the University of Virginia. These stars are 
all near to certain nebul, the place of which, relative to 
the stars, Professor Stone is measuring with all the accu- 
racy of which the great 26-inch refractor of that institution 
is capable. He has, however, no instrument with which to 
determine the absolute position of the stars. Carleton 
College is thus enabled to take part in the solving of an 
important problem, which is to ascertain whether or not 
the nebule have avy perceptible motion, and whether they 
are parts of our sidereal universe, or are beyond it. The 
measures for over 300 of these stars are completed, and the 
remaining measures will be completed during the winter 
and spring. The reductions are well under way and it is 
hoped that the results may be published early next sum- 
mer. 





...-Certain moths and butterflies have recently been 
found to give off odors from their bodies, which are either 
secreted from organs specially adapted for the purpose 
and situated near the end of the body, or, as in some butter- 
flies, from certain hair-like scales op the wings. Mr. Mel- 
dola, according to Natwre, has lately detected the scent 
emitted by the male of a snout-moth, a species of Her- 
minia. Thisinsect possesses a fan-like arrangement of hairs 
on the forelegs, which he bas proved are scent-organa. 
The odor they produce is like that of artificial essence of 
jargonelle pear, viz., amyl acetate. The white butterfly 
expels an odor like that of citrons, and in a Brazilian but- 
terfly three different scents arise from as many parts of the 
budy. The males of Callidryas, a yellow butterfly, give off 
a musk-like odor, while certain of our Arctian moths give 
out an intense odor somewhat like the smell of laundanum. 
The food of trout and the salmon is said in Europe to con- 
sist of small crustacea, such as water-fleas, cyclops, etc., 
and the larve of May-flies. While at the Rangeley Lakes 
we opened several tront during the first week in Septem- 
ber and found in the stomachs whirligig eetles, flies and 
other insects which had fallen into the lake. Further 
observations as to the food of trout would be of considera- 
ble interest. 








School and College. 


WILBERFORCE UNIVERSITY has received a gift from Dr. 
E. N. Yelland, of Philadelphia, of a thousand acres of 
land in Eastern Kentucky, underlaid by valuable coal 
measures identical with the Pittsburg beds, and abound. 
ing in iron ores and timber. The University is also to 
profit by the will of Mrs. Catharine A. Teagle, 
a wealthy colored lady of West Chester, Penn., 
who died recently. Her estate amounts to $98,000, 
and is mostly in real estate in Philadelphia. In her 
will she provides that none of the properties are to be sold 
during the life of her husband, Dr. Teagle, and that he is to 
receive all the interests. At bis death the property is to be 
sold and to be divided into three equal parts, one-third to 
zo to Wilberforce University, one-third to the Old Woman’s 
Home iv Philadelphia, and one-third to Lincoln Universi- 
ty. Wilberforce’s endowment in hand and in certain pros- 
pect is over $70,000, while the State of Ohio contributes an- 
nually an amount that would require an investment of a 
hundred thousand more. Nearly all of this has come to the 
University within the brief period of two years. The at- 
tendance is nearly 100, and students are still enrolling. 
Two new buildings for normal and industrial purposes 
have been erected. Classes are heard in both. Sixteen 
young men are studying carpentry. 





....-A general catalog of Columbia College, compiled by 
Professor Van Amringe, has been issued. It contains the 
names of all the graduates of the College, and a complete 
record of all the professors and instructors since the found- 
ing of the college as ‘‘ King’s College” in 1754. Accordirg 
to the catalog, there have been 10,214 graduates, distributed 
among the various schools as follows: Arts, or classical de- 
partment, 2,862; medicine, 2,787; law, 3,899; mines, or scien, 





tific department, 610; political science, 114; honorary grad- 
uates, 442. From the total 465 has been deducted for repe- 
titions, leaving 9,749. Of these, 1,808 are known to be dead, 
so there are 7, 941 graduates of the college supposed to be 
alive. 


....[tis stated that of over nine hundred students in 
Michigan State Normal School about one-half are Roman 
Catholics. A correspondent who communicates this state- 
ment wonders if the fact is not significant, and whether 
inquiry would reveal a like proportion elsewhere. Of 
course the graduates of the Normai constitute the chief 
source of supply for teachers. 


.... The Iowa State Teachers’ Association has reaffirmed 
its acceptance of thirteen amended spellings, representa- 
tive of various classes of words needing reform; and the 
College Section gave specific indorsement of “catalog.” 
Seven of the Iowa colleges have already agreed to issue 
their annual list with this improved title. 


....Dickinson College, Carlisle, Penn., has a new presi- 
dent in suecession to Dr. Macauley. It is the Rev. George 
E. Reed, D.D., of New Haven, a graduate of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Conn. Dr. Reed is a young man 
and a preacher of note. 


...John 8S. Wells, of Hartford, Conn., has left a will 
giving the Yale Theological School $18,000, the annual in- 
come of which is to be paid to members of the schoo] need- 
ing pecuniary assistance. 








Personalities. 


THE men employed about the dome and roof of St. 
Peter’s are called San Pietrini. They dwell upon the roof. 
Most of them were born there, as were zenerations of their 
kind gone before. There are forty-one of them—twenty 
regular employés, seventeen supernumeraries, two aspir- 
ants to the place of supernumerary, and two who do only 
aweeping and cleaning. The illumination of the dome and 
cupola used to take over 300 men. Extra hands were hired 
for the occasion from trades and occupations in which 
labor is done at dizzy hights, and they were set to work 
under the direction of the San Pietrini. Every precaution 
was taken against accidents. The writer’s informant, a 
San Pietrini grown old and gray in the service, said that 
altho oftentimes sowe of the men employed were careless, 
yet, during the forty-four years preceding 1870, only three 
men, all of them San Pietrini, had lost their lives by fall- 
ing. One fell from the roof while repairing an arm of the 
statue of St. Andrew; the other two fell while illuminating 
the dome. 





....A large part of the estate of the late Edward Rich- 
ardson, of Vicksburg, consisted of thirty-seven plantations. 
There are five heirs to the estate—four sons and one 
daughter. A novel method was adopted to make an equal 
and fair division of these plantations among the heirs. 
Five lists were made out, with the names of seven planta- 
tions on each list, so selected as to make each list as nearly 
desirable as any of the others. The lists were numbered, 
and corresponding numbers placedin a hat. The parties in 
interest drew the numbers from the hat, and each took for 
a share the list of seven plantations belonging to the num- 
ber drawn. Every one was satistied and pleased with the 
result, as Mr. Richardson had left his affairs in good shape 
and had shown such good judgment in his investments 
that all the plantations are desirable and profit-paying 
property. We learn that the Refuge Oil Mills and Wes 
son Mills are still undivided, the heirs equally sharing in 
the profits. 


...-In front of the handsome residence in this city of Mr. 
Theodore Thomas, the well-known conductor, a little old 
man, gray and bent, trundling a small hand-organ in what 
looked like a baby carriage, stopped on Christmas morning 
and began to grind out ‘‘ Yankee Doodle.”’ At the end of 
the performance a servant-girl instarched white cap and 
apron came out of the house and gave the old man a bright 
silver coin. A man passing by saw her do it, and, turning 
back, gave the organ-grinder another coin. The old Italian 
was almost delirious with surprise and delight, and, cap in 
hand, turned his little vehicle around three or four times 
in his confusion. Then he evidently concluded that the 
occupant of the house liked his music, and settling down to 
work, ground out his whole repertoire. Itis to be hoped 
that Mr. Thomas was asleep. 


..--The late Mr. Thom, of Govan, maintained a great 
warfare against the Glasgow magistrates. One day, while 
he was standing with the Provost in the street, a ragged 
urchin came up begging, and was sternly driven away by 
the Provost, who had himself risen from nothing. Mr. 
Thom interposed, and said: ‘“‘ Hey, laddie, in spite o’ the 
Provost, there’s apenny foryou. Ye’ll maybe Provost of 
Glasgow yourself yet.’’ One fine day one of the magistrates 
saw him riding a good horse, and said: ‘‘ You’re better than 
your Master, Mr. Thom, fer he rode on an ass.’”” Mr. Thom 
retorted: ** We would be willing enough to ride on asses, 
too, but they’re no to be got nonadays. They’ve made 
them all magistrates. Good day t’ ye, sir’”—and away 
Mr. Thom trotted. 


....General Sheridan first met Bismarck on the eve of 
the battle of Gravelotte. He says, in his Memoirs: 


* When the Count received me he was clothed in the undress 
uniform of the cuirassier regiment of which he was the colonel. 
During the interview which ensued he exhibited at times deep 
anxiety regarding the conflict now imminent, for it was the 
night before the battle of Gravelotte; but his conversation was 
mostly devoted to the state of public sentiment in America, 
about which he seemed much concerned, inquiring repeatedly 
as to which side—France or Prussia—was charged with bringing 
on the war.” 


--+.-Fourteen years ago a lady of Cleveland, O., received 
in the course of a thunder-storm an electric shock so 
powerful that she was partly paralyzed, Since then when- 





ever there is a thunder-storm, tho she retains speech and 
consciousness, and suffers no pain, she loses all museular 
power, and regains it only when the weather clears up. 
The only relief is to shut herself in a room completely 
closed and lighted by gas. Even then if the storm lasts a 
few hours she is overcome by it. 


...-Natalie, the former Queen of Servia, was received 
with royal honors during her recent tour. At the Russian 
frontier she was welcomed by Russian officers in behalf of 
the Czar and Czarina. At the various towns at which she 
stopped the local officials presented bread and salt, ex- 
pressing at the same time the hope that she might re- 
ascend the throne. 


.. .Miss Anna E. Dickinson has gone back to Pittston, 
Pens., to spend the winter with her aged mother and only 
sister. She has improved in health, but is still under the 
doctor’s care. She has been urged to go to Englan‘l. 








Pebbles. 


HAVING polished off Hayti, our navy will now proceed 
to do so Samoa.— Boston Herald. 





.... Whatever is said to the chemist, he ought to always 
beready with the proper retort.— Boston Commercial 
Bulletin. 


-... Young Man; “ Will you give assent to my marriage 
to your daughter, sir?’ Old Man (firmly): ‘‘No, sir, not 
acent.’”’—Exchange. 


Lawycr: ‘‘l have my opinion of you.” Citizen: ‘ Well, 
you can keepit. The last opinion I got from you cost me 
$150.”"— Yonkers Statesman. 


... “Say, Sam! When you proposed to Miss Shekels did 
you get down on your knees?” ‘Nc, old man, I couldn’t. 
She was sitting on them.”—Culumbia Spectator. 


Salesman: “ There’s a very handsome carpet, sir; only 
$1.75 per yard.”’ Customer: *‘Can’t say that I like the 
figure.’’ ‘“‘ Which figure, sir?” ‘‘ Why, $1.75.”—Yonkers 
Statesman. 


Young Lawyer (to his client): ‘‘ Do not trouble yourself 
about the case at all, my dear sir. I assure you that to 
gain a favorable verdict for you will be the object of my 
whole life.”"—Fliegende Blitter. 


--.- Mother: *‘ Goodness me! Is that Irene at the piano?” 
Little Son: ‘Yes, Ma.” ‘* Well, go ask her what she is 
doing. If she is practicing she can keep on until the hour 
is up: but if she is playing tell her to stop.”—Philadel- 
phia Record. 


...“‘ Detectives are no good,” said Tommy, who was 
reading a newspaper. ‘ Why not?” asked his father. “It 
says here there are a number of Congressmen at 
large. If the detectives were any good, they would run 
’em in.” — Texas Siftings. 


....“‘Say, Ma,” remarked the small boy, “isn’t it funny 
that everybody calls my little brother a bouncing baby?” 
“Why do you think it is funny, William?” returned his 
mother. ‘‘ Because, when I dropped him on the floor this 
morning, he didn’t bounce a bit.’”’—Chicago News. 


Gaston: “ That rascal Z. asked me just now to lend him 
100 francs.”” Gustave; “‘ Did you lend it?’ Gaston: ‘‘Cer- 
tainly not; he already owes me that amourt.” Gustave: 
‘* Perhaps he wished to pay you.” Gaston: “That’sso. I 
never thought of that. What a fool I was!”—America. 


....-A fearful riot of the students arises in a German 
town, and no one, not even the best-liked tutor, is able to 
pacify them, till a professor, hiring a barouche, takes in all 
the master tailors of the city and drives them through the 
Campus, when the mob disperses as by magic.—Fliegende 
Blitter. 


.... Wellesley Sophomore (to Vassar ditto): ‘‘I do think 
your class yell is just too lovely for anything! How did 
you getitup?’ Vassar Sophomore: ‘‘Oh, we were hav- 
ing a meeting for that purpose, and a mouse came gliding 
out of its hole. The yell was a kind of spontaneous affair.”’ 
—Burlington Free Press. 


.... Robbie (returning from school after a history lesson): 
‘“*‘Mamma, was Charles II an Episcopalian?’ ‘‘No, my 
son. Why did you ask that?” ‘ Well, the history says he 
did things he ought not to have done, and left undone 
things he ought to have done, and so I supposed he must 
be.”’—Christian Register. 


....Mamma (to Edie, aged 34 years, just home from her 
first morning at the kindergarten): ‘‘ Well, Edie, how did 
you likeit?” Edie: “I didn’t hke it a bit. The teacher 
put me on a chair and told me to sit there for the present. 
And I sat and sat, and she never gave me the present.””— 
Exchange. 


....Pepi: ‘Mamma, may I say something?’ Mamma 
‘* You know the rule is that you must not speak at the ta- 
ble.”” Pepi: ‘‘ But may I say just one word?” Mamma: 
“No, Pepi; but when papa has finished the paperthen you 
may speak.” (Papa finally lays the paper on the table.) 
Mamma: “‘ Now, Pepi, what did you wishtosay?”’ Pepi: 
‘I wanted to tell you that the water is running over the 
tub onto the floor in the bath-room.”’—Fliegende Blitter. 


....“‘And so you think that you deserve an increase in 
your salary, Mr. Bookkeeper,’’ said old Whitgoods, as the 
clerk stood before him, pale with the courage of despera- 
tion. ‘* Yes, sir,’’ he replied; ‘‘and I have waited until the 
new year before speaking’— ‘I’m glad you did,” re- 
turned the merchant; “for its ,ives me an opportunity to 
meet your wishes. I will pay you the same amount for 365 
days’ work this year as you got for 366 days in 1888. Goed- 
morning.” —Puck. 
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Music. 


Mr. Moriz ROSENTHAL, the pianist, is at present some- 
what in the character of a“ parting guest’’ that will not 
be sped, according to the Homeric counsel. He has given 
New York two stated farewell entertainments, and yet 
another—and yet another, and we are not sure that one or 
twomore may not beincontemplatior. Butthe Romanian 
player is tavored among his kind, inasmuch as there is no 
particular wish for him to absent himself from the city to 
amuse Chicago or astonish Cincinnati. At his evening 
concert of Tuesday, Mr. Rosenthal played through the fol- 
lowing group of works: ‘“‘The Wanderer’’ Fantasia, by 
Schubert; three Chopin pieces, to wit: a Nocturne, the F 
Sharp Major Impromptu and a Valse, a tremendously 
difficult Etude of Ludwig Schytte, to display virtuosity in 
octaves and vibrato effects, and the Fantasia on two themes 
from Mozart's “ Don Juan,” in which the performer’s skill 
and endurance have excited such admiration. He did not 
play it as well as usual, however, evidently being fatigued 
after the hard work in Schytte’s Etude, exaggerating his 
fortissimo to almost mere noise, and missing several notes 
in the rapid conclusion of the piece. Master Fritz Kreisler 
gave three violin numbers, and a Miss Pauline Weis sang 
twice, very indifferently, even if a painfully obvious nerv- 
ousness was allowed for. 





... Wagner’s ‘The Mastersingers’”’ is always welcome. 


-It holds much the same placein the affections of the Wag- 


nerite that Gounod’s “Faust ’”’ does in the hearts of some 
people who are distinctly operatic in their noticns. One 
can hear it once a week in the season and not grow tired 
of it. The production of tbe work at the Metropolitan 
this winter was in some elements better than hitherto. 
The new members of the company appeared, for the most 
part, toadvantagein their new réles. Miss Bettaque looks 
the part of Eva to the life, charmingly fair and sweet and 
youthful; and she acts it with graceful naiveté. Vocally 
she is less satisfactory, and it is to be feared that the young 
lady will vever study how to produce her high notes easily, 
pleasantly or fully, or acquire a sufficiently correct method 
in singing to do her naturally good voice its justice. She 
isanotber Germap singer who has, unluckily, never learned 
how to sing—that often repeated ccmplaint. The Beck- 
messer of Mr. Médlinyer proved & symmetrical study; by 
no means as eccentric and jaundiced a sort of portrayal as 
some we have had here. His is morea foolish old man and 
a musical pedant than aspiteful rival of youth and David- 
ism inart. Miss Reil, the Magdalene for this season made 
very little of the part musically and dramatically. Mr. 
Max Alvary was once more a Walther of very beautiful 
persou and great picturesqueness of costume; and he sang 
the Prize Song with all that artistic fervor which keeps iu 
the bexes and stalls thut part of the audience which finds 
even this most lovely of music dramas a little drawn out 
evjoyment, since it does not ordinarily end before mid- 
night. It was twenty minutes later than that on Friday. 
Mr. Fischer’s H2ans Sachs is so dignified and well roundeda 
study and so noble a musical performance that it 
stands for the artist’s best part by a great deal, 
which is saying enough. Since Scaria was in 
this country the soliloquy before his house. coor in the sec- 
ond act, and the monologue *** Mad—mad! altogether 
mad.” have not been so given as when Mr. Fischer sang 
them. Mr. Seidl directed the orchestra—the only fault be- 
ing that his recent concert leading appears to have made 
him a trifle careless of the power of the accompaniment 
in the heaviest-scored passages for the solo singers. The 
audience completely filled the theatcr. As to Wednesday’s 
revivalof Meverbeer’s ‘‘ Prophet,” the Jean of Leyden of 
Mr. Perotti afforded much thruaty singing and a very sen- 
timental and coventional dramatic study. From Mrs.Fanny 
Moran-Oiden we hada Fides of such distinguished merit 
that what wasexpected of this very superior artist in the 
part was fully realized. It isa pity that Mrs. Moran-Old- 
en’s outsetting in our New York season was not inthis 
opera or in some réle which is s9 thoroughly suited to ber, 
and on which the full lower range and rich quality of her re- 
markable voice could be particularly shown. We donot re- 
callany dramatic soprano, and for that matter any contral- 
to, except Miss Antomette Sterling, whose lower register was 
of as much calibre and its emission as clear and sonorous; 
and who, at the same time, phrased with a more just sense 
of the relationship between words and music. A particu- 
lar instance of Mme. Moran-Olden’s intelligence in the lat- 
ter respect was lately presented at a concert entertainment 
in the city, at which she sang Loewe’s little masterpiece of 
ballad-writing “Archibald Douglas’ with an effect not 
soon to be forgotten by her audience. Her appearance in 
**Don Juan” and Wagner’s * Tristan’ are things to be an- 
ticipated with strong interest. At the Metropolitan no 
new work will be taken up this weck, Mozart’s opera above 
named being the next novelty under preparation. 

-.-.The Philharmonic Society’s concert was as largely 
attended as the attractiveness of a program almost entirely 
composed of familiar as well as standard works suggests: 


Srenghony, C Maser, ** Fakta oisiaiessisics < svveciessccs sdvcens Mozart 
Recitative and Aria, “* Nozze di Figaro”.............. .... Mozart 
Theme and Variations from Sextet, Op. 18 ................ Brahms 
SY WE a ne ccccecececcdusteseneesecés ups Schubert 
Cy Sa We Oe OD 6 dcivwkoces 60 40b¥eneceneeds Beethoven 


In the performance of the Beethoven symphony some sig- 
nificant changes in the phrasing of well-known passages 
(in accordance with the opinions of certain musical minds 
abroad) were this season considerably modified by Mr. 
Thomas so as to be more acceptable, if less strictly in ac- 
cord with the ideas of those who have urged them on the 
score of truthfulness and romantic effect; this modifying 
existing as to two iastances at least that were discussed 
here last season. The perfcrmance of the “ Jupiter’ Sym- 
phony, heard in New York for the second time this winter, 
afforded a great treat to Mozartian enthusiasts—a class 
that, however, takes in (or ought to take in) all the “sects” 
in music, just as Raphael is the common center of admira- 





tion and affection among cliques and schools of painters. 
The Brahms Variations are, like al) Brabms’s works of the 
sort, scientific, perfect in form, and with their scholarly 
qualities much enhanced by being transferred to such a 
great number of strings as the Philharmonic band con- 
tains. Miss Emma Juch was the vocal soloist; but her 
singing, however agreeable from the purely musical point 
of criticism, seems to lack sincere emotional qualities 
more emphatically than ever. 








Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE hurricane that visited Pennsylvania Wednes- 
day afternoon and evening, reached Niagara at three 
o’clock Thursday morning, destroying the Upper Suspen- 
sion Bridge at Niagara Falis. It was cut off clean be- 
tween the towers. Not an inch of the bridge proper re- 
mains. A portion lies on either slope of the bank, while 
the greater part is atthe bottom of the river. From tower 
to tower there stretch the cables, from which hangs the 
short guys which sustain the bridge. This bridge was 
completed on January 4th, 1869. The loss is $90,000. It 
is probable that a temporary bridge will be swung from 
the cables at once. At Brundage’s Elevator, on the 
Canadian side, at the Rapids, a two-story building was 
swept away through the rapids. At Buttery Elevator, on 
the American side, the buildings occupied by Dittrick, the 
photographer, went into the whirlpool. The lower por- 
tion of Manning’s Elevator was swept away, and the lower 
part of the Rapids View Elevator is gone. The tin roof of 
the International Hotel was rolled up ina ballin Main 
Street. Several buildings on the Reservation were blown 
down. The storm reached Buffalo late. It was at its 
hight at eightu’clock in the morning, when the wind was 
blowing seventy-four miles an hour. Twenty families 
along the water-front are homeless, and at least one life 
was lost. Destruction reigned along the sea-wall at the 
foot of Michigan Street. Six houses at the east end, on the 
lake front, were washed away and seven others are par- 
tially wrecked. Great damage was done in the harbor. 
Fully twenty-five vessels were more or less iujured. Two 
floating elevators were blown over. One hundred and 
twenty-five loaded freight cars were overturned, track and 
all, at Georgia Street. They were filled with coal and 
grain. 





.... The House of Representatives was in deadlock prac- 
tically all of last week. The rules are such as to give one 
man the power to block the wheels of legislation. This 
power Mr. Weaver, of Iowa, availed himself of. Not until 
Saturday was the deadlock broken, when Mr. Weaver said 
he would refrain from dilatory motions until the Com: 
mittee on Rules cuuld make a report. A special dispatch 
to The Evening Post last week said: 


“The filibustering in the House is nominally against the 
Oklahoma Bill; but, if by any arrangement the existing dead- 
lock should be broken as to that bill, similar combinations 
could readily be made to filibuster against the Union Pacitic 
Funding Bill, which is next on the calendar. The opposition to 
the Union Pacific Bill, for that matter, is much greater tLan to 
the Oklahoma Bill. There are two contested election cases, 
also, over one of which—that of Small v. Elliett of South Caro- 
lina—there will be a partisan debate. Some of the Democratic 
leaders are said to be unwilling to devote much time to this case. 
and the filibustering is explained in part on this account. Others 
are of opinon that the Omnibus Territorial Bill, which is set for 
consideration on January lJéth, ought not to be called up. The 
Copyright Bill is also on the calendar, and many desire to have 
that defeated. There are, indeed, many important measures on 
the calendars, and all of them have determined opponents. The 
situation has renewed the talk as to an extra session. It is a 
fact that, on party grounds, a large majority of the Republicans 
favor such a session. The certainty that nothing is to be accom- 
plished by this Congress, these persons c!aim, will make a called 
session a necessity. It is probable that most of the Speakership 
candidates would be glad to have an extra session. The advo- 
cates of the admission of the territories all wish an extra ses- 
sion, as they are certain that no admission bill will be passed 
by this Congress.” 


....The United States steamer ‘‘ Yantic,’’ which sailed 
from the port of New York, together with the “ Galena,” 
to demand the release of the steamer “‘ Haytien Republic,” 
which had been seized by Legitime’s officials for alleged 
carrying of contraband goods to the insurgents in the 
Island of Hayti, returned last week with yellow fever on 
board. The arrival of the steamer established the fact 
beyond a doubt that the crew of this vessel, like that of 
the ‘‘ Boston,”’ had fallen a victim to the Southern scourge. 
The steamer left Port-au-Prince on January Ist. She bad 
on board a crew of officers and men of 125. Of these, Cor- 
poral Rowe, Cadet Bristol and Seaman Keller were then 
suffering from the fever. On Monday Corporal Rowe died. 
The other two, itis said, are now convalescing. Lieuten- 
ant Miles, who was also taken with the same disease, is at 
present still in a serious condition, but it is hoped that he 
will recover, as he has had most careful and faithful 
attendance. He is cheerful and hopeful himself, and gives 
promise of gaining in strength. The ‘ Yantic,’’ beinga 
wooden vessel, is not likely soon to be cleared of all traces 
of the fever, for it has been found exceedingly difficult 
to kill the germs in cases where such vessels have gotten 
the disease on board before. It bas proved no easy task 
to famigate the ‘‘ Boston” and thoroughly to kill the 
germs, altho sne is an iron vessel and so less likely to 
retain them. 


....[n Brooklyn,N. Y.,on Wednesday evening of last week, 
between seven and eight o’clock, a furious gale, described 
by all ia its track as a tornado, traversed the cityin a 
northeasterly direction from the head of Gowanus Creek 
to the Marioe Barracks at the Navy-yard. The width of 
its path was about 100 yards. Considerable damage was 
done along this line, trees and sheds being blown down, 
roofs uplifted and windows broken. While the tornado 























was in progres, the main tank at the works cf the Citi- 
zens’ Gaslight Company, at Smith and Fifth Streets, hav- 
ing a capacity of 500,000 cubic feet, suddenly exploded with 
tremendous force. The frame houses near by were badly 
shaken by the concussion, which was felt at a long dis- 
tance. Masses of flame sbot up from the tank and quickly 
communicated to a second tank, which also expicded. The 
firemen saved the surrounding buildings from destruction. 
The cause of the first explosion is unknown, but it was 
generally supposed to be connected in some way with the 
fierce wind. At about 7:45PM. the tornado struck tbe 
Marine Barracks, wrecking part of the walls and roof. 
Several of the marines were injured, and Capt. C. F. Wil- 
liams, the acting commander, was knocked down and 
stunned, sustaining a cut on the head. 


...-On Wednesday, of last week a violent tornado passed 
over the Middle and Eastern States, its fury being concen- 
trated in Pennsylvania, A large building, in process of 
construction, measuring 30 by £0 feet. was blown down at 
Pittsburg, and it wrecked two other buildings in its fall. 
Eighteen persons were buried under the ruins, and six 
others were missing. Three died on being taken out, and 
at least four others will not survive. Among the dead is 
the venerable Dr. J. L. Read, a former homeopathic pbysi- 
cian and agent for the Methodist Book Depository, of Pitts- 
burg. The cyclone wrought destruction in other parts of 
the city and suburbs. A part of the foundry of McIotosb, 
Hemphill & Co.. on Thirteenth Street. was wrecked, as 
was alsoa housein Allegheny. At Walls Station, on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, a large brick building, owned by 
the Westinghouse Air Brake Company, was partly demol- 
ished, and at Wilmerding a coal tipple was wrecked. At 
McKeesport houses were unroofed, trees blown down and 
windows smashed. 


..--The close of last week found the Senate within sight 
of the end of the long debate upon the Tariff bill. There 
were still, however, the entire wool, Jumber and sugar 
schedules and a number of detached paragraphs to be con- 
sidered in Committee of the Whole so that the discussion 
is not likely to end before January 22d, the day upon which 
the measure is to be put upon its passage. The adminis- 
trative portion of the bill was taken up Saturday, and its 
first reading was completed, leaving only those parts of 
the measure which have been laid aside for the convenrence 
of the Finance Committee, or this or that Senator still to 
be passed upon incommittee. As had been expected, the 


administrative sections were read through with few inter- 
ruptions, only one or two small ehanyges being made; bot 
after the Finance Committee bad offered various amend- 
ments to other paragraphs Mr. Gray toc k the Senate back 
to the question ot free material for the coostruction of 
ships for the foreign trace.apvd brought about a debate 
which was not finished when the Senate adjourned. 


.... Tho most terrible effects of the storm were seen at 
Reading, which was struck by the wind at 5:15 P.M, After 
partly wrecking toe Mt. Penn Stove Works and Stern- 
berg’s rolling-mill, it wrecked the Reading Railroad Com- 
pany’s paint-shop, which wa: at once set on fire. Twenty 
of the men at work there escaped, but five were burned in 
the ruins. Next tofall was the Reading Silk-mill, a four- 
story ouilding, 300 by 150 fect, in which nearly 200 persons 
were at work, two-thirds of them girls. Of these 18 were 
either instantly killed or have since died, and more than 


100 were more or less seriously injured. At Sunbury, Penp., 
two stacks of the nail mill were blown down and two meu 
were killed and nine injured. At York, Peuwn., the new 
brick market-house was demolished. At Carlisle trees 
were uprooted and many buildicgs, including the Indian 
training school, were injured. the damage to property in 
Pittsburg is estimated at $125,000, 





FOREIGN. 
..--A dispatch from Zanzibar, dated January 11th, says: 


** Advices have been received from the interior that in October 
last Mwanga, King of Uganda, plotted to destroy his entire 
body-guard, his intention beirg to abandon theu: cn an island 
in Lake Nyanza, where they would starve to death. The guards, 
who had been forewarned of the King’s intentions, retused to 
enter the canoes which were to convey them to the island, but 
returned to the capital and made an attack on Mwanga’s palace. 
The King fled to escape the fury of the guards, ard his brother, 
Kiwewa, was enthroned in his stead. Kiwewa appointed Chris- 
tians to the principal offices. This enraged the Arabs. who mur- 
dered many of the Christian officials and replaced them with 
Mohammedans. The Arabs burned the English and French 
mission stations and killed many of the converts to Christianity. 
The mission boat * Eleanor,” in which some of the persons who 

been converted by the French missionaries were fleeing, 
was struck by a hippopotamus and sank, five of the converis 
being drowned. Many letters for Kmin Bey and Henry M. 
Stanley were destroyed by the burning of the missionary sta- 
tions. he mussionaries have reached Usambvio in safety. 
The Mesalala depot issafe. Mwangais a prisoner at Magu. He 
has appealed to the English missionaries for assistance. ‘lhe 
Arabs bave written to Missionary McKay, exulting in their tri- 
umph, and prophesying the extinction 01 ali the mission sta- 
tions in Centrat Africa. in oe for England’s anti-slavery 
ga They have proclaimea Uganda a Mohammedan king- 

om. 


.... The Rome correspondent of the London Daily News 
says: 


“Ina recont audience the Pope instructed the visiting Ameri- 
can prelates strenuously to combat the Socialism spreading 
among Irish Catholics in America. 'f measures taken privately 


tail to have an effect, it is probable that a Papal rescript will be 
nt.’ 


sent 


The Propaganda, after hearing arzuments on both sides in 
relation to the complaint of the Irish bishops in America 
that German Catholics residing 1n mainvly Irish cistricts 
insist upon having special parishes of their own, with Grr- 
man priests and schools, bas instructed Cardinal Melcbers 
to prepare forthe Pope a report on the subject. The selec- 
tion of Cardinal Meichers is thought to indicate a decision 
in favor of the Germans. 


....General Boulanger has issued another manifesto to 
the electors of the Depart ment of the Seire, his ol ject being 
to reply to the placard recently issued by his opponents in 
which occurs the words, *‘Let there be no Sedan.’’ Gen- 
eral Boulanger in the manilesto declares that France peed 
bave no fear of another an, because, while earves! ly de- 
sirous of peace, she is also strong epouxb to defend herself 


acainst provocations,as well as to endure the assaults with 
which she is threatened, 
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THE MAKING OF THE CABINET. 





WHILE statesmen and politicians have thronged Indi- 
anapolis to urge upon the President-elect the claims of 
various gentlemen for Cabinet positions, others whose in- 
terest in the coming Administration is equally strong 
and sincere have not made themselves heard. General 
Harrison, who wisely keeps his own counsel as to his in- 
tentions, is said to be an excellent listener; he hears all 
who wish to speak and then makesup his mind. We 
have no candidates to propose; but we may, perhaps, be 
permitted to offer some considerations bearing upon the 
choice of advisers so soon to be made. 

General Harrison was elected because of his personal 
worth, his proved ability, his sound principles and his 
freedom from factional entanglements. As a candidate 
he gave complete satisfaction to his party, and both be- 
fore and since his election his conduct and his utterances 
have been such as to convince good men of all sections 
and parties that a man of royal character and qualifica- 
tions has been chosen as the head of the nation. Within 
a few weeks he will euter upon the discharge of his 
high duties, and the country waits anxiously but hope- 
fully for.the key-note of his Administration. That we 
shall have in the character of his Cabinet; and the char- 
acter of his Cabinet will depend upon the weight he shall 
give to the clamor of the politicians, 

He is, of course, a Republican, and is pledged to ad- 
minister the Government according to Republican prin- 
ciples. He must, therefore, have as his constitutional 
advisers men of the same political faith. This is the 
desire of his own and the expectation of the op- 
posing party. But it is just as clearly the de- 
sire and expectation of those classes of voters to whom 
he is most acceptable and whose earnest support must be 
the strength of his Administration, that the men who 
shall form his Cabinet shall be men whose personal 
character, political record and general qualifications 
shall be as unquestioned as his own. He himself isa 
man whom the country measures by a high standard, 
and by the same standard it will measure every one of 
his chosen councilors. Men who fall below it must not, 
no matter who they are or what their party services may 
have been, or how strong a political backing they may 
have, be admitted into the Cabinet circle. As General 


Harrison was not elected because he was selected by po- 





litical bosses, but because his candidacy was approved 
by the people, so he should not appoint men to be his 
advisers simply because they are political bosses, or are 
urged by political bosses, but because their character 
and qualifications approve them to him. 

Here is a candidate for Cabinet honors who is a bril- 
liant, magnetic, popular leader. He might have sulked 
in his tent in the recent campaign; but he did not. 
What of him? The country knows him well. It knows 
that he is brilliant, but not strong; magnetic, but not 
safe; popular, but not trusted. He leads a powerful fac- 
tion ; but his appointment would surely divide the party. 
There are other important respects in which he falls be- 
low the Harrison standard. His presence in the Cabi- 
net would be a source of mischief. It would both weak- 
en the party and the Administration. He is an unsafe 
man to have on the quarter-deck. 

Another candidate is said to have barrels of money, 
and to have opened them at the Chicago Convention. 
He served the party well in the recent campaign, and 
his State gave an increased Republican majority, and 
his friends say a Cabinet portfolio is the least reward 
that can be offered him. But General Harrison is not a 
distributer of rewards, but President of the whole coun- 
try, elected to carry on the Government in the most effi- 
cient manner possible. If he serves as a sort of party 
almoner he will not succeed as President, and unless he 
succeeds as President he cannot really serve his party. 
Candidate No. 2 seems to us to be below the standard. 

The next candidate is known asa political manager. 
He has great influence over the party machine in one of 
our most important states; but he is the leader of a 
faction, and could not command the support of the 
whole party. His record is not good, and the better ele- 
ment of the party would be offended if he were ap- 
pointed. Tho his case has been strongly presented to 
General Harrison we do not believe that a Cabinet honor is 
in store for him. The President-elect has said that he 
will not deal with factions. He will do nothing to di- 
vide the party, or alienate the support of the best and 
most representative Republicans. Against the ‘‘claims” 
of such a man as we have described may be set the oven 
life, moral courage, proved ability and great service, 
both in the state and national campaigns, of another 
Republican in the same state, whose devotion to party 
an to principle has never been questioned, and who 
has no enemies that honest men would covet as friends. 
The great state need not remain unrepresented in the 
Harrison Cabinet for lack of a man to measure up to 
the Harrison standard. 

It is quite as important, in our view, to avoid the 
wrong men as to choose the right men. If the selection 
of a certain candidate for Cabinet honors would offend 
the temperance sentiment of the party that is an appoint- 
ment to be carefully avoided; if the selection of another 
individual would convey the moral lesson that state 
debts are not always to be fully honored, that, too, 
should be avoided. No unsound timber should, under 
any consideration, be accepted for the new Cabinet. 

In a word, General Harrison, fully believing and trust- 
ing in you as we do, we beg to urge that you select 
men who are wholly acceptable to you, upon your, own 
judgment of their fitness, and that you take nobody 
into your official family in response to the clamor of 
politicians. 


2 
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DAVID’S SON AND DAVID’S LORD. 


Jesus, having, on the third day of his last passover 
week, corresponding with our Tuesday, answered a se- 
ries of caviling questions asked by the Pharisees in the 
temple, and having put them to confusion by his wis- 
dom, closed the conversation by submitting to them two 
questions, the first of which is the following: ‘‘ What 
think ye of Christ? Whose son is he?” The Revised Ver- 
sion of the New Testament thus states this questiun: 
‘* What think ye of the Christ ? whose son is he?” 

The definite article *‘ the” fixes the precise character 
of the question which it was the purpose of our Lord to 
ask, knowing how these Pharisees would answer it, and 
intending to make their answer the basis of another 
question. What he meant was to call forth from them 
the expression of an opinion, not as to whether he him- 
self was the Christ, but as to what they thought in re- 
gard to the Christ or Messiah, predicted in the Old Tes- 
tament and so long expected by the Jews, especially 
with reference to his earthly ancestry. It was well un- 
derstood among the Jews, and was in accordance with 
prophecy, that the Christ, or Messiah was to be a descend- 
ant or son of David. These Pharisees atonce answered 
accordingly and correctly. In repeated instances in the 
Gospel narrative the Messiah is referred to as “‘ the son 
of David.” The multitude that saluted Jesus when he 
made his triumphal entry into Jerusalem, then suppos- 
ing him to be this Messiah, called him ‘‘ the Son of Da- 
vid.” As to the question ** Whose son is he?” the Phari- 
sees had no difficulty in saying, ‘*‘ The Son of David.” 

What followed this answer is thus stated by Matthew: 

“He saith untothem, How then doth David in spirit 
(the Spirit) call him [the Messiah] Lord, saying, The Lord 
said unto my Lord, Sit thou on my right hand till I make 
thine enemies thy footstcol? If then Davidcall him Lord, 
how is he his son? And no man was able to answer him a 
word, neither durst any man, from that day forth, ask 
him any more questions.” 








The words here quoted by Jesus occur in the first verse 
of the One-hundred-and-tenth Psalm, which Psalm is re- 
peatedly referred to in the New Testament as relating to 
the Christ or Messiah that was tocome. Jesus gives to 
the Psalm this character by quoting from it. The Jan- 
guage, ‘‘ The Lord said unto my Lord,” as we have it in 
the English Version of the Bible, in the original Hebrew, 
reads thus: Jehovah saith unto my Adonai [Lord].” 
To this Adonai Jehovah said, ** Sit thou on my right 
hand till I make thine enemies thy footstool.” The 
phrase, ‘Sit thou on my right hand” is a 
form of speech which signifies the position of 
honor and glory; and to this position Jehovah, ac- 
cording to the statement of David writing “in the 
Spirit.” or ‘ by the Holy Ghost,” as Mark reports the 
words of Jesus, bad assigned the Christ or Messiah, of 
whom David speaks as his Lord. 

Now, if the Christ or Messiah be David’s son, as the 
Pharisees had just declared, and that, too, correctly, 
‘how then doth Davidin the Spirit call him Lord’ 
[Adonai]; andif David call him Lord, how is he his son? 
How shall the Messiah sustain the twofold relation of 
sonship and Lordship to David? This was no * catch- 
question ” on the part of Jesus. He was not playing 
upon words. No one can answer the question who re- 
gards the Messiah of the Old Testament as merely a 
man, or as simply a temporal but human deliverer. 
There is something about this Messiah more than son- 
ship in relation to David, which the Pharisees 
did not understand, and hence they were confounded 
with the question of Jesus, and concluded to ask him 
no more questions, While this Messiah is the son or 
descendant of David, he is equally David’s Lord. 

There was a young Pharisee then living, known as Saul 
of Tarsus, and a pupil of Gamaliel, to whom God subse- 
quently revealed Jesus Christ his Son, and who, as the 
result of this revelation, was convinced that the Jesus 
whom he had persecuted in the persons of his followers, 
was the Christ, the true Messiah, the Lord of David. As 
Paul the Apostle, he could answer the question which 
these Pharisees could not, and did answer it when, in 
the introductory verses of the first chapter of his Epistle 
to the Romans, he spoke of ‘‘ Jesus Christ our Lord” as 
being ‘‘ made (born) of the seed of David according to 
the flesh,” and at the same time as being “‘ declared to 
be the Son of God with power, according to the Spirit 
of holiness, by the resurrection from the dead.” The 
Christology uf Paul explains how the Christ could be 
David’s son and David’s Lord. As human, he was and 
was to be the descendant of David; and in his higher 
nature he was the Son of God, and hence could be 
David’s Lord. 

Peter, in his Pentecostal sermon, speaks of Jesus as 
‘‘a man approved of God” by miraculous signs, and of 
David as having predicted his resurrection after his 
crucifixion, and also quotes the language in the One- 
hundred-and-tenth Psalm which Jesus had quoted to 
the Pharisees. His immediate comment is in these 
words : 

‘Therefore let all the house of Israel know assuredly, 
that God hath made that same Jesus, whom ye crucified, 
both Lord and Christ.” 

Here the apostle, after speaking of Jesus of Nazareth 
as ‘‘a man approved of God,” tho rejected and crucified 
by the Jews, asserts his Messiahship and Lordship. His 
Christology and that of Paul are of the same character. 
The latter apostle, in preaching to the Jews at Thessa- 
lonica, for three successive Sabbath Days, reasoned with 
them from the Messianic Scriptures, showing them 
** that [the] Christ must needs have suffered, and risen 
again from the dead, and that this Jesus whom” he 
prea‘hed, ‘is [the] Christ.” Tne Messiah of the Old 
Testament and the Jesus Christ of the New Testament 
combine, in one and the same person, humanity and 
divinity. That person was David’s son and David’s 
Lord. Allthe mystery and difficulty disappear the me- 
ment we recognize the twofold nature of this person. 

Hosanna to the Son of David! Hosarna to the Lord 
of David! Hosanna to the Immanuel! Hosanna tothe 
Prophet of Galilee! Hosanna to the Redeemer of sin- 
ners! Hosanna to the “‘ High Priest of our profession !” 
Hosanna to “the Lamb of God which taketh away the 
sin of the world!” Let the earth rejoice, and let every- 
thing that hath breath praise his name. 


+2 
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ONE MORE GREAT THING IN CHICAGO. 


AN educational project of the first magnitude, or, to 
speak strictly within bounds, one that certainly prom- 
ises to be such, is on foot for Chicago. This is nothing 
less than the founding in that city of a university truly 
worthy of the name, and, what is more, truly worthy of 
the great mid-continental metropolis itself and of its yet 
unmeasured future. 

As we wish only well to this generous undertaking, 
we must be careful to say nothing here that can here- 
after prove to have been unwisely premature. It can- 
not, however, be amiss at this point of time to say that 
very large wealth—wealth acquired and held and ad- 
ministered by the highest business sagacity, and, as we 
are led to believe. wealth ready to take the true path, 
once accurately ascertained, of the noblest, the most 
magnificent liberality, has already virtually committed 
iteelf to the work thus indicated ; that. self-committal 
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being conditioned solely on favorable affirmative answer 
rendered to the question, ‘‘Is this a real opportunity, 
and is the opportunity ripe?’ Our own disinterested 
and loyal purpose is herewith to do what we can to 
make the favorable affirmative answerloverpoweringly 
clear and decisive. 

The university proposed will be a Baptist institution; 
not, of course, in the sense, happily obsolete now every- 
where in this country, of a narrow propagandist secta- 
rian motive and method in administration; but in the 
sense of the institution’s being chiefly founded and 
chiefly governed under the auspices of the Baptist de- 
nomination, This character in the projected university 
is, of course, to us no reason why THE INDEPENDENT, an 
undenominational newspaper, should especially favor 
the enterprise. But it is also no reason why we should 
not especially favor it. There are various considerations 
which make it not improper that the great university 
of Chicago should be, in the broid and liberal sense 
which we mean by the adjective, a Baptist university. 

In the tirst place, the Baptists of Chicago bave always 
been a leading, perhaps it would not be too much to say, 
the leading Christian denomination in that city. They 
have seemed to possess, in a peculiarly large measure, 
the courage, the faith, the sanguine initiative, and the 
indomitable push, of which Chicago has become, the 
world over, a synonym and a symbol. 

In the second place, the city of Chicago has been, in a 
manner, historically ‘‘ pre-empted,” as a seat of bigher 
education, by the Baptists. Till within two or three 
years past, there has actually existed a so-called univeér- 
sity, nominally Baptist, in Chicago; and that institution 
was, during the whole of its checkered and finally disas- 
truus career, left in exclusive occupancy of the ground. 
There is to-day no institution of this rank within the 
corporate limits of the city of Chicago. 

A third fact of weight is, that the great deed of land 
for university purposes, executed by Senator Douglas 
perbaps thirty years ago, remains surrounded with such 
conditions as. hardly, we believe, to be available for any 
other purpose than the use of a Baptist institution of 
learning. 

In the fourth place, a comparative estimate of the 
work in education done in the West and Northwest by 
the different evangelical bolies, shows that the Baptists 
fall far short at present of doing their share, The found- 
ing and equipping of a great Baptist university in Chi- 
cago would contribute much toward redressing the 
balance now heavily existing against them. It would do 
little, probably, in the way of redistributing the persons 
sure in any case to seek college education; but, what is 
the truly important thing, it would greatly increase the 
number of young men and women to be hereafter en- 
rolled as college or university students, 

In view of the foregoing considerations, we cannot 
but think that the responsibility of Baptists is as clear as 
it is serious. Chicago will not much longer remain 
without a great institution of learning. The non-Chris- 
tian, nay, the anti-Christian, spirit is very strong in that 
city. It would be a calamity of nothing less than colos- 
sal proportions to have a university established at so 
commanding a point which should be under the control 
and direction of a blustering and propagandist infideli- 
ty. Neither the great Northwest nor this country itself 
at large, nor indeed Christendom, can afford to have 
Chicago occupied with a seminarium of anarchism. Of 
educated anarchism Chicago surely has had one demon- 
stration that should permanently suffice. We do not 
wish to speak the language of alarmists, but we serious- 
ly consider imminent the danger which we deprecate. 
That danger Baptists are, periaps, providentially 
charged with the privilege—and if so, then with the 
duty—of averting. 

No thinking person can fora moment doubt that, after 
you have left the Atlantic slope, Chicago is the one 
point you find of first strategic importance for Christian 
education within the bounds of our country. Let but a 
broad and firm foundation once be laid, and the spirit 
and pride of the city may safely be trusted to see to it 
that the superstructure reared shall be not sccond toany 
institution of learning in America. It is, however, 
fairly due to the towering pre-eminence of Chicago asa 
great receiving and distributing emporium of ideas and 
of influences, both moral and intellectual, as well as of 
material products and wares of all sorts, for the whole 
country—it is, we say, due to this relative national posi- 
tion of Chicago that the foundation of her university 
should be laid with treasure contributed outside of her 
own limits. 

It accordingly is the proposal that the noble sum of 
a million and a half dollars be given outright and at 
once from a single purse—the gift perhaps to be con- 
ditional upon the adding of five hundred thousand 
dollars by other donors—rather, we believe, as a neces- 
sary attestation of public interest and public approval 
for the enterprise than as an indispensable eking out of 
the original munificence. Of course even so large an 
amount of money as this will fall short of creating a 
university commensurate with the opportunity and the 
need. But we feel warranted from our information in 
saying with confidence that, should the auguries seem 
to smile upon the infancy of the new university, future 
sums from the same source would not be wanting that 
should at length, and as rapidly as could be securely 





done, build up a university to which the whole world 
would accord the very highest rank. 

We cordially hope—snd in this we feel sure we speak 
on behalf of every generous mind, Baptist or not Bap- 
tist—we cordially hope that nothing untoward will oc- 
cur to defeat or to postpone this great purpose of good. 
It is fortunate that at this precise juncture there should 
have been formed the ‘‘ American Baptist Education So- 
ciety.” This organization will be able to exert a most 
beneficent influence in consolidating and directing the 
sense of the denomination in connection with the Chi- 
cago movement. We hear the best things said of the 
wisdom, the tact, the right spirit, the liberal and en- 
lightened views; the vigor and the enthusiasm, of the 
secretary of this society. 

Whatever may turn out to be the final fortune of this 
noble undertaking, THE INDEPENDENT promises to itself 
always to be glad that it did what it could to make it 
successful. 


* -— 
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COMING TO JESUS. 


A CORRESPONDENT asks us to explain if we can, just 
what is meant by ‘‘ Coming to Jesus.” Our correspond- 
ent says that ministers are constantly exhorting their 
hearers to ‘‘come to Jesus,” but that they do not explain 
what it is to ‘‘ come,” etc. 

No doubt some preachers do take too much for 
granted as to the measure of knowledge possessed by 
their hearers in regard to these simplest. truths of the 
Gospel, and also that there is a kind of mental perversity 
in every unbeliever that seems to hinder the ordinary 
exercise of common sense in understanding spirit- 
ualtruths. We, are often reminded of the pro- 
found truth of that saying of Paul’s: ‘‘ The natura} 
man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, 
neither can he know them, for they are spiritually dis- 
cerned.” Very intelligent people stumble over the sim- 
plest spiritual truths, who would have no difficulty in 
understanding the same statementif it appertained to 
any natural (as they sometimes say) or practical matter— 
for instance they have no difficulty whatever in under- 
standing what is meant vy having faith ina man with 
whom they are called upon to have dealings; but 
if they are asked to have faithin Jesus Christ they look 
dazed and say: ‘‘ But that is just what Ido not under- 
stand, What do you mean by having faith in Christ?” The 
whole difficulty in our mini lies in not dealing with 
Jesus Christ as a person, or,in other words, in mak- 
ing Christianity a theoretical and not a personal matter. 

Now, coming to Carist, or to Jesus, is a very simple 
matter, if only one will divest himself of assumed difti- 
culties. ‘‘ How can I come to him if I do not know 
where he is, or cannot see him ?” This is to assume a bod- 
ily coming and not a mental and spiritual coming,which 
is the matter in question. We will try to illustrate the 
matter by familiar Scriptural sayings and incidents. 

1. Tocome to Christ is to believe that he is. The au- 
thor of the Epistle to the Hebrews says that ‘‘ He that 
cometh to God must believe that he is, and that he is a 
rewarder of them that diligently seek him.” Now, in 
order to come to Jesus we must believe that he is. One 
cannot come to another if he does not believe that ‘‘ an- 
other” has existence. The passage in Hebrews says 
of God ‘* that he is a rewarder of them that diligently 
seek him.” Now comers to Jesus must also believe 
not only that he is, but that he is able and willing to 
save them; and this faith, of course, must be an intelli- 
gent persuasion based on the Word of God, which every- 
where testifies to this blessed truth. 

2. To come to Jesus is to make our petition known to 
him; that is, it is to ‘‘ order it,” or bring it before him 
as Jairus did who sought him out in behalf of his child, 
or as the blind beggars did, or the Centurion did for his 
servant. (See Mark v, 22; Matt. xx, 30; Luke vii, 4.) 
Of course in all these cases there was a physical coming; 
but it is hardly necessary to say that the movement of 
the body is only the outward manifestation of the move- 
ment of the mind and heart. To fall down at his feet 
anywhere and make their petition known unto him is 
the privilege of sinners. 

8. To come to Jesus is to abandon one’s self to his grace, 
as the leper did who came to him and fell down and 
besought him, saying: “‘If Thou wilt, Thou canst make 
me clean” (Mark, 1). Now, here wasa kind of aban- 
donment of faith. This leper cast himself on Christ in 
such a way that his petition was instantly answered. 
We are reminded of Jacob who said, ‘‘I will not let 
thee go unless thou bless me.” This was coming in 
earnest, with a purpose to get that for which Christ 
came to get us. There was no blind outcry here, but 
such a petition that (we say it reverently) the Lord had 
to answer, and at once. 

4. To come to Jesus is to receive hin heartily as both 
Saviour and Lord. ‘‘ As many as received him, to them 
gave he power to become the sons of God” (John, i. 12). 
Not afew persons mistake coming to Jesus to mean a 
seeking after gifts and experiences entirely apart from 
a loyal surrender of self to him. When guar Lord 
said, ‘‘Come unto me and I will give you rest,” he also 
said, ‘‘Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me” 
(Matt. xi). Many persons who would like to enjoy 
the privileges of sons of God have no very clear notion 
or purpose of assuming the responsibility of servants 











of Jesus Christ. When Jesus came to us ‘‘He gave 
himself” not only for us, but to us; and so, when we 
come to him, we are to give ourselves to him and for 
him, 

5. Finally: To come to Jasus is to take him at his 
word and go our way. When the nobleman came to 
Jesus about his boy, after begging the Lord to *‘ come 
down ere my child die,” ‘‘ Jesus saith unto him, Go thy 
way, thy son liveth.” Now in this case the nobleman 
bad nothing in the way of evidence, but simply the 
naked word of Jesus. ‘And the man believed the 
word that Jesus bad spoken to him and went his way” 
(John iv, 46-53). So many inquirers or seekers after 
Christ are looking for ‘‘signs and wonders” that they 
neglect to hear and believe the word of Jesus, and so 
do not get that for which they came. 

If some person of unimpeachable character and un- 
bounded ability where to advertise that he would send a 
costly present to any one who would send in a written 
request for it, or come to his house or office and prefer 
his petition, leaving name and address, no one of us 
would hesitate to ‘‘ come” and say ‘‘ send me one”—nor 
would we doubt its being sent. 

If we would only deal simply with the Lord and 
believe the word that Jesus has spoken to us our Chris- 
tian life would not only be simpler—easier to live—but 
more practical and real to us. ‘* Whosoever will let 
him come.” 


“™~ 


THE TWO HIRSCHES. 


THEY are two Jews, One wasa famous rabbi who has 
just died, and the other is a famous baron and one of 
the wealthiest and most benevolent men in the world. 
One was an extremely orthodox and conservative Jew 
who set himself against all modifications of Judaism 
to accommodate it to the times, while the other is re- 
ported as declaring that the true future of the Jew is to 
become amalgamated with the Christian people about 
him. 

Rabbi Samson Raphael Hirsch died at Frankfort on 
New Year’s Day, in his 8ist year. His youth was spent 
inthe ferment of the Jewish reformation of Mendelssohn, 
and Rapoport, and Geiger, and Graetz, and Zunz, and 
Frankel. These were men who rebelled against the 
limitations of Mishnic Judaism, and would make out of 
it a world religion instead of the private possession of 
aaoexclusive race. Liberal Judaism had its origin with 
these men, who traced to Judaism the ethics of Chris- 
tianity, which they accepted, and who, while retaining 
the seal of the Abrahamic covenant, showed that not 
only the rabbinic accretions, but the local and tempora- 
ry provisions of the Mosaic code must go with the sacri- 
fices of the temple. They left a religion which was 
ready to accept all the conclusions which criticism 
might offer as to the literary sources of Judaism, whether 
in the Old Testament or in the Talmud, a religion which, 
in its later developments, was to leave little more thana 
belief in God and goodness and law. They were the 
scholars of Judaism, and the intelligent Judaism of the 
present day is the product of theirlabors. At first not a 
few of their disciples passed over into Christianity, and 
both English and German statesmanship and scholar- 
ship carry their honored Christian fame. 

Against this early movement appeared in 1837 a bril- 
liant series of papers, entitled ‘‘ The Nineteen Letters of 
Ben Usiel,” whose authorship was soon traced to Samson 
R. Hirsch, the young rabbi of Oldenburg. They were re- 
ceived with delight and with derision. As The Jewish 
Messenger says, he wrote German, good German—a rare 
accomplishment for an orthodox rabbi. He did not be- 
lieve in adapting Judaism to the age, but the age to Ju- 
daism. He would have no reform. The old rabbinic law 
was good enough for him, and had come from Moses 
and from God. The Talmud he studied as a religion 
rather than as a science. But he was predestined to 
failure. Judaism passed ty him, and those who now 
call themselves conservative are far in advance of his 
position. Only the Jews of Russia and Poland, the Jews 
who have been buried in caves during these generations, 
stand where Ben Usiel stood in 1837. The death of the 
conservative champion makes no ripple. 

Baron Hirsch lives in Paris. He is a man of enormous 
weaith, obtained by building and conducting railroads 
in Austria and Turkey. His wife, who died many years 
ago, was a Christian. He is an enthusiastic Jew, na- 
tionally, proud of the race, devoted to its elevation. 
He has given many millions of money for the advantage 
of his people, especially their education. But he believes 
that the Jewish policy of social and religious isolation 
is a wrong one. The Herald reports that he declares 
that the interests of the Jews require that they be amal- 
gamated with their Christian neighbors by intermar- 
riage, which, we suppose, implies their adoption indif- 
ferently of a Christian or a deistic faith. He says that 
the most distinguished Jewish families of Europe, such 
as the Rothschilds, are already allied with Christians, 
and that this is something to be encouraged. Indeed, 
so it is said, he holds that the horrible oppression and 
degradation of the Jews of Eastern Europe are to be 
corrected by assimilation with the Christians about 
them, assimilation in culture, in family and in religion. 
It is not easy to believe that he goes so far, but this is 
true, that he has given ten million dollars to the Rus- 
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sian Government for schools, on condition that Jews and 
Christians are allowed to go to school together. Ter- 
haps it is merely social equality he asks, social fellow- 
ship and amalgamation. It is hard to believe that this 
beneficent supporter of the ‘** Alliance Israelite” is quite 
80 radical a Jewish Messiah as the reports indicate. 

Bat he evidently is the very opposite to Rabbi Hirsch. 
He belongs to the new and growing party which breaks 
down the barriers, social and religious, as far as possi- 
ble. So faras this is a protest against Jewish caste we 
give it our hearty sympathy. We protest, with Mr. 
Wingateand Mr, Peixotto, against this narrowness which 
may allow Jews to be members of a Twilight Club, but 
when members of that Club get upa Twilight Park 
in the Catskills, refuses to allow a Jew to buy a plot of 
gcound in that consecrated spot. We may, in this con- 
nection, express regret that so serious a breach has < ris- 
en among the London Jews. It appears to be due to the 
im prudence of Raron Rothschild, who wasindignant witb 
Samuel Montagu, M. P., who is, perhaps, after Baron 
Rothschild, the leader of the Jews of London, and whose 
Livceral politics seems tobe more than the Baron can en- 
dure. No Englishman since Montefiore has done more 
for the Jews than Mr. Montagu, who has visited Russia 
and Americain their interests, and who is too impor- 
tant and useful a man to be snubbed by any Baron. Such 
quarrels are not seemly, 


in 


Editorial Uotes. 


It is difficult to conceive of a greater contrast in one’s 
mental condition than that presented by Saul of Tarsus, as 
he was when he left Jerusalem for Damascus on an errand 
of persecution, aud as he was when he finally entered that 
eity. Hein the outset had not the remotest idea of what 
would be the result of that journey. When he started he 
was ‘“‘breathiog out threatenings and slaughter against 
the disciples of the Lord.’”’ He had obtained a special 
commission from the high priest to go to Damascus, and if 
he found auy Christians ttere, whether men or women, to 
*briag them bound unto Jerusalem,’’ as prisoners for 
punishment. Never was a man more io earnest than this 
same Saul of Tarsus in opposing the cause of Christ aud 
doing whut he could to destroy it; and he was doubt- 
less honest iu the sense that he acted as he thought, 
and deemed bimself to be doing ** God service ’’ by deeds of 
cruelty and murder. When he actually entered Damascus 
he was a blind man and had to be led thither by the hand 
of another. He was there three days witnout sight, and 
“ neither did eat nor drink.” He lodged in the house of a 
man called Judas; and while there be had a vi-ion of a 
aman named Anapias “ coming in and puttiog bis hand 
on bim that he might receive his sight.” He was not at 
allthe manin thougit and feeliog that he was when he 
left Jerusalem, expecting tocome back with Christians in 
his custody, aud to hand them over to the Jewish author- 
ities for punishment. He had himself uudergore a won- 
derful chavge that determined all his tuture life, and msde 
him the most iofluential and important mere man that ever 
lived. He had ceased tobe a persecutor and become a 
Christian. What was the cause of this sudden and to bim 
unexpected change ? Had be planved for it ? Had he be- 
come disgusted withthe work of persecution and of his 
own accord concluded to abaudonit ? Notat all. In two 
speeches delivered ye»rs afterward—ore to the Jews and 
the other to Agrippa—he told the story of bis conver- 
sion from Judaism to Christianity; and Luke, in the 
ninth chapter of Acts, tells the same story. The truth 
is that the risen Jesus met him when he was on his way to 
Damascus, and by supernatural evidence convinced hir 
tbat the Jesus whose friends he perse@uted was indeed 
“the Cnrist.”” Saul had a vision of this Jesus, and talked 
with him and heard bim; and, as he said to Agrippa, he was 
** not disobedient unto the heavenly vision.”” Satisfied that 
he was weoug, wholly and awfuliy wrong, he at once for- 
sook the wrung and turned to theright. This explains 
Saul’s conversion, and notbiug else dces« xplain it. 





It is not *‘ A Catholic Layman,” nor any other Catholic 
correspondent of ours charged with being a Protestant in 
disguise, but The Cathulic Review, perhaps the most vigor- 
ously edited Catholic paper in this couutry, which rays: 


* In the contest that is now being waged on the public school 
question, it is paintul to have to confess that the hearts of many 
Catholics are more with the opposition to parochial schoolsthan 
with their own co-religionists. W bat is that Lut saying tbatthey 
are notloyaltotheCburch? It seemsto have no weight with 
them tbat the Church has spoken in positive and emphatic terms 
onthe subject. They apparently overlook the fact that the 
Church absolutely and unconditionally requires the establish 
ment of parochial schools in every parish as soon as practicable, 
and that all the nembers of the Church shall send their children 
to them and aidin suppoiting them. From their conduct one 
might infer that they felt at perfect liberty to judge tor tuem- 
selves, and as they have been educated in the public schools and 
they cons'der them, as they say, * good enough for them,’ they do 
not hesitate to speak their minds and express thcir preferences 
freely, thus praccicaily joining the :anks of the opponents ot the 
Church. and proclaiming tothe world that on theschool quest'on 
at least their Church is wrong and they are right, and they are 
therefore at pertect iiberty to judge for themselves and retuse to 
obey her behests. 

“ What is this but the rankest Protestantism? . . . When 
the Catholic Church in its wisdom passes a law requiring paro- 
chial Catholic s¢ hools for all its children,then a war is declared on 
parochial schools, and unfortunately, tothe surprise and scun- 
dal of all right-thinking men. many Catholics are tound s:ding 
with the enemy, openly sympathizing with them in their hostil- 
ity,and refusing to send their caildren to their own schools, 
and doing all they can to discourage their pastors 1n their neces- 
saryand arduovs work. }n a civil war what would such men be 


called ani how would they be treated by the authorities? Is it 
too harsh to say that such men are traitors to the Catholic 
eamp?” 





‘this state, have completed their labors. 





**A Catholic Layman” has heen scolded for talking like 
that. There is no doubt of it that many Catholics think 
such language from their clergy as *“‘absolutely and un- 
conditionally requires,” ‘‘shall send,” “a law requiring,” 
is quite too dictatorial. They see that their Church is 
wrong in this matter of parochial schools. and what can 
they do but passively rebel? ‘Traitors’? Then den’t 
pass laws that compel men to be traitors. John Quincy 
Adams wrote: 
“ And say not thou, my country right or wrong, 
Nor draw thy sword in an unhallowed cause. 
But when thy country wanders from the right, 
Furl up her banner and avert thy sight.” 


Is that Protestantism? or is it honesty and common sense. 


THe following letter from Dr. Ourry is as interesting in 
its way as the article we publish by him on the first page. 
We iudorse especially the last sentence of tbe letter. 

To THe Eprror o7 THE INDEPENDENT: 

The recent work of James Bryce on ** The American Common- 
wealth,” recallsa pleasant interview I had with Mr. Gladstone, 
in London, on the 27th of July, 1887. In the course of the conver- 
sation I made reference to the kindly sentiments expressed by 
him in ais article, ** Kin Beyond the Sea.” and to his high eulo- 
gium upon the Constitution of the UnitedStates. Hereaffirmed 
his feelings of regard forthe American people and spoke ear- 
nestly of the “enormous future” and of the responsibility of our 
country. In view of the great struggles through which we were 
passing he thought that wise and good men should cultivate “a 
new moral unicy of the English-speaking people.” Toa desire 1 
expressed that he might put t!.ese and other thoughts in a per- 
manent form, he said that he was a busy man, but that a gentle- 
man,a Liberal member of Parliament, Mr. Bryce, was then 
engaged in writing a work on American Institutions. Mr. 
Gladstone’s exact language cannot be reproduced. but he was 
glad that such a competent person had undertaken the task and 
he was sure from his thorough scholarship, painstaking indus- 
try, habits of historical investigation, and trequent visits to the 
United States to study in person and on the ground the remark- 
able materia! and political developments in the United States, 
that he wouid produce a work of very great value. The predic- 
tion seems to hayé been fulfilled. While many persons are 
wickedly cultivating ill-feeling and mean prejudices against the 
mother country, it is gratifying to know that some of the best 
men in England have an intelligent admiration of our people 
and of the American Commonwea:‘th. J. L. M. Curry. 


WE understand that the [nternational Copyright Bill is 
to come before the House of Rep-esentatives within a 
few days. We have said again and again that tbis Bill 
ought to become a law. Our national honor is concerned. 
We wish every Congressman would appreciate the truth 
of Mr. Lowell's oft-quoted statement th»t a book honestly 
come by is better than a cheap book. But we may be as- 
sured tiat the passage of the Bill will not mean the end 
of cheap literature. The conditions will not be different 
then from what they are now for a book copyrighted in 
England and America. Professor Bryce’s ** American Com- 
monwealth”’ issuch a book. Two chapters were written 
by Americans, sothat the book could be copyrighted here 
as Wellasin England. In England the book sells for thir- 
teen dollars; in this country forsix. But.if the arguments 
of the opponents of the Copyright Bill were sound, the 
book ought to sell for thirteen dollars here. No; the fact 
is that we are used to cheap literature and we will have it, 
with or without anu international copyright law; but with 
the latter we shall save our honor, aud witbout it we shall 
lose it. Weearnestly urge the members of the House to 
pass the Bill. 


MR. STODDARD. in his “* Sailor Song,”’ printed on our first 
page, makes areference to Matthew Arnold’s celebrated 
poem, ** The Scholar Gypsy.”’ It will be remembered that 
Mr. Arnold based his poem on a story contained in Glan- 
vil’s ** Vanity of Dogmatizing.’’ To understand Mr. Stod- 
dard’s reference it may be well to quote the story, which is 
as follows: 

* There was very lately a lad in the University of Oxford, who 
was by his poverty forced toleave his studies there; and at last 
to join himself toa company of vagabond gypsies. Among these 
extravagant people, by the insinuating subtilty of his carriage, 
te quick!y got so much of their love and esteem asthat they dis- 
covered to him their mystery. After he had been arretty while 
exercised in the trade, there chanced to ride by a couple of 
scholars, who bad jormerly been of his acquaintance. They 
quickly spied out their old friend among the gypsies; and he gave 
them an account of the necessity which drove him to that kind 
of life, and told them that the people he went with were not such 
impostors as they were taken for, but that they had a traditional 
kind of learning among them, and could do wonders by the 
power of imagination, their fancy binding that of otiers; that 
himself had learned much of their art. and when he had com- 
passed the whole secret he intended, he said, to leave their com- 
pany and give the world an account of what he had learned!” 


Tur Excise Commission. appoiated by an Act of the Leg 
islature at Albany. last winter, to 1evise the excise laws of 
They have agreed 
upon the provisions of a bill. iutended, if it shall become a 
law, to take the place of the confused jamble of acts which 
constitute the present excise system of the State. On the 
Commission was represented, substantially, all schools of 
opivion, and the bill. of course, isa compromise. It provides 
for three excise commissioners, whoshall not be interested in 
the liquor business and who shall give bonds for faithful 
performance of their duties, to be appointed in cities and 
to be elected intowns. The commissioners are forbidden to 
issue licenses in excess of one to every 508 inhabitants, except 
where such excess already exists;and where excess exists they 
are forbidden to issue licenses in place of licenses annulled 
or surrendered, until such excess disappears. Applicants 
must present a petition signed by ten respectablecit'zens, 
pot ec nnecjed with the liquor business, who must reside, 
own | roperty er do business witbin the election district in 
which the premises to be licensed are situated; also the 
written cousent of the owner of the premises or bis agent. 
But such petition and consent once presented need not be 
renewed by the licensee for the same premises. Suaday 
selling is prohibited, except in licensed hotels and eating- 











houses at meals or to bona-fide guests in their rooms. Li 
censes are divided into several classes: 1, hotels: 2, saloons; 
8, stores; 4, eating-houses; 5, drug-stotes; 6, ball=; 7, rail- 
road-cars, steamboats and vessels. The latter can only be 
granted by the Comptroller of the State. The fees for 
hotels are, in cities not less than $100 nor more than $500:in 
towns not less than $75 nor more than $250. For saloons— 
for all kinds of liquors, in cities, 3300-3500; in towns, $100- 
$200; for fermented liquors, in cities, $60-$150:; in towns, 
$40-3100. For stores, nut to be drunk on the premises, in 
cities. $75-$250: in towns, $50-$150. For drug-stores, on pre- 
scriptions, $20. For eating houses, in cities, $100-$250; in 
towns, #10-$100. Each licensee must give a bond in the 
penal sum of $1,000, with two securities who shall justify 
for $2,000 each, for the faithful observance of the law. 
These are the chief provisions of the bill reported by the 
Commission. It is not, by any means, enideal measure; 
but it is unquestionably an improvement on the pres- 
ent excise system. If it becowcs a law we shall accerftit as 
such, and ask for sometbing agreat deal better. It will not 
be a settlement of the liquor question and will never he 
regarded as such—never! 





THE most curious thing in politics we have seen ina 
long time is the letter of Messrs. Harrison Gray Otis and 
W. F. Fitzgerald, of California, to General Harrison in be- 
half of the author of the well-remembered campuign letter 
to the late British Minister, Sackville West. General Har- 
rison’s correspondents call it the *“‘ famous letter ” and de- 
clare that one George Osgoodby is ‘its true and oaly 
author.” They have heard that othersare laying claim to 
that honor and they assure the President-elect that ‘ all 
persons whatever, save Osgoodby alone, who have claimed 
or’who are claimingor who may claim the authorship of 
that letter thereby practice a fraud upon him, upon the 
Republican Party and upcen you, Sir, if they come to you 
asking recognition because of such alleged service.’”” They 
further assure General Harrisonthat Mr. Osyoodby is a 
modest man anid a gentleman of * probity, honorand patri- 
otism.”” The curious thing 1n all this is that intelligent, 
respectable men should laud the performance of Mr. Os- 
gocdby. and thatthey should have so small an opinion of 
General Harrison as to suppose he conld honor it in any 
way. What they call a“ remarkable achievement ” was a 
lying letter, signed by a fictitious name, and intended to 
be a trap forthe British Mioister. The fact that Lord 
Sackville fellinto it and wrote a letter which led to his 
political disgrace and gave trouble toour Government is 
not a fact which, as it seems to us, a self-respecting Ameri- 
can canrejoicein. Its effect in the campaign was, we be- 
lieve, greatly over-estimated. We should be sorry to think 
such devices could sway the jadyment of the country. 

A VERY serious charge is brought by The Voice—or more 
properly two charges—against Messrs. Quay, Clarkson and 
Dudley, the chairman, vice-chairman and treasurer of the 
Republican National Committee. The first charge is that 
they paid, ou or about October 15th, $250 tor a copy of the 
mailing list of The Voice, which kad been stolen, sbcet by 
sheet, by a clerk named Durfce in theemploy of The Voice 
and which was transferred to Mr. Clarkson by another 
clerk in the same office, a deaf mute named Sansom, who 
had been discharged about two weeks previously. In 
proof of this charge The Voice presents the sworn state- 
ments of the two dishonest clerks, giving the part culars of 
the negotiations and of the payment of the money. Sansom 
swears that Mr. Clarkson gave him a fifty dollar bill befcre 
the list was delivered and five ten dollar bills and two 
checks on the Garfield National Bank for $75 each at an- 
other time, tho whether subsequently to the delivery isnot 
stated. Durfee swears that when he called to see Clark- 
son about ancther matter, after the election, and referred 
to what Sansom had done, Clarkson remarked that Sansom 
did not want any money for it. While Sansom received 
#250 he gave only $25 to Durfee. Altho the men who make 
these affidavits are self-confessed scoundrels, they give 
such circumstantial accounts of the alleged transacticn 
that asimple denial from the officials implicated will 
not meet the case. A full explanation is needed. 
There are no documents bearing on this charge given in 
the sworn statements or in connection with them: but 
three letters, or notes, are printed in fac-simile, relating to 
what we may call the second charge. This charge is that 
Durfee, who remained in the employ of The Voice, went to 
Clarkson after the election with otber property of The 
Voice, and propose: to enter the service of the Republican 
National Committee in Washington. Durfee says be1ook 
with him a list of the contributors to The Voice’s Clergy- 
men’s and Farmers’ Funds, and subsequently submitted a 
plan for a bureau of statistics and a ‘*‘pledge plan fora 
campaign fund.” After hearing him Mr. Clarkson gave 
him a note to Mr. Dudley, and subsequently Mr. Dudley in 
a letter from Washington, dated December 22d, agreed to 
accept his services. What these services were to he none 
of the published letters describe. We bave only Durfee’s 
word forit. Mr. Clarkson simply said in his note to Mr. 
Dudley: ** This gentleman is of value to us, and may beable 
to give important information in the interest of honesty.” 
We do not understand why the Republican National Com- 
mittee should want plans for a bureau of statistics and acam 
paign fund late in December aiter the campaign was over; 
nor of what use to the Committee, at that late day, the list 
of contributors to The Voice’s campaign tunds would be. The 
second charge seems easily capable of explanation. Return- 
ing to the charge concerning the purchase of the mailing- 
list there are some points which The Voice has not made 
clear. Ic says, or ratoer intimates, that the stolen m»iling- 
list was uxed by the Committee to send documents to The 
Voice’s subscribers. In its account of the matter it states 
that it had many complaivuts from subscribers that Repub- 
licap Auti-Saloon and Tariff documeuts were ipclosed with 
The Voice. But where did the Committee set 40,0 or 
50,000 copies of The Votce for this purpose? Did the sub- 
scribers of The Voice get two copies the same week, one in 
the regular way, and one from the Committee? Could the 
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Comwittee get so many eopies witbout the knowlege of 
the proprietors of The Voice? These are pertinent ques- 
tions. Furtbermore, while The Vurce tells us on the first 
p#ge that the documents folded with the paper were “ Re- 
publican camyvaign documents,” and describes them, it says 
in its editorial that they were ‘“*Democratic documents 
wrapped in copies of The Voice to mak« our readers believe 
that we were io alliance with the Democratic Party.” 
Here is a direct contradiction. Which were they—Demo- 
cratic or Republicaz? But whatever importance may be 
attached to these discrepancies, the charges should be fully 
met. -Thestealing of a mailing list is the meanest sort of 
sneak-thieviny, and the man who would buy such stolen 


goods knowingly, is as mean as the thief and as great a 
crin.inal. 


THOSE of the Democratic Party who believe or pretend to 
believe that Gev. Benjamin Harrison did not receive a ma- 
jority of the votes cast at the recent Presidential election, 
will please read, poner over and inwardly digest the 
statements, facts and figures presented in the fo'!lowing 
telegram, printed in the Tribune on Monday morn- 
ing last. The special attention of all members of Congress 
is now invited to the monumental wickedness here exposed; 
and honest men of all parties would like to know what you, 
the law makers aud the servants of the people in Washing- 
ton, are going to do about it—a matter of the first impor- 
tance: 


*“CoLumsBiA, 8. C., January 15th (Specia]).—E. M. Brayton, 4 
Chairman of the Republican State Committee of South Carolina 
and ex-Revenue Collector. has just prepared an acdress which is 
to be distributed in the North and among the members of the 
next Congress. The address treats of the election frauds perpe- 
tra'ed in this state and suggests the remedies. The recent elec- 
tion in South Carolina, it says, was a miserable farce. Ofa 
polled Republican vote of 120.000, only 15,709 were allowed to be 
countea. ‘I'he result, says the writer, is canvassed and dis- 
couated in advance. As the matter now stands, the Republicans 
are polit:cal outcasts and aliens to their Commonwealth ard 
have no rignts which the Vemocrats will concede or respect. 
The election system of South Carolina openly pollutes every 
principle of right, justice and fairness. It was enacted to enable 
the tew required to work its machinery to accomplish all that 
the masters of the Party have been able to achieve through law- 
lessness, fraud and bruta! crime. Wnhile the direct result of 
these nausea:ing frauas has been to paralyze the Republicans. 
the consequences on the Democratic Party and on society have 
been aeploratle. It has undermined the moral standard and 
sateguards, occasioned ; erty apathy and bred ring rule. Con- 
siderable space is devoted to showing that Negroes ar~ denied 
ordinary justice and that the black race are grourd down by 
officers o: the law. In concluding, the address declares that the 
duty fa!ls upon the Natione! Government. as it did immediately 
after the War, to interpose, and urges the passage of laws to 
take the management of Federal elections trom the hands of the 
state authorities and place them in the charge of Federal officers 
with full authority.” 


GENERAL HARRISON said on New Year’s Eve that he 
would “like to hear a bugie-call throughout the land de- 
manding a pure ballot.” A quick response has been mace 
by the Govertors of New York, New Jersey, lndiana and 
Tennessee, all Democrats, and from the Governorsof Maine, 
Connecticut, Michigan and other states, Republicans. 
Governors Green, of New Jersey, and Gray, of Indiana, 
agree with Governor Hiil, of this state, in recommending 
the secret hallot, and disagree with him in commending an 
exclusively official baliot. This latter feature is vital to 
apy real ballot reform. Doubticss Governor Hill under- 
stands this and opposes it on other grounds than that of 
the public good. Governor Bulkeley, of Connecticut, does 
not seem very favorably disposed toward the Australian 
system. He wants asimple Jaw. So does the Governor of 
Tenuessee. But it is a hopeful sign tout the subject of 
ballot reform is receiviog so much attention. The Saxton 
Bill, slightly amend-d, has been introduced again at 
Albany and will, it is to be hoped, be passed again; a sins- 
lar bill is before the New Jersey Legi-lature and we hope 
there will be a general movement this winterin favor of 
improved election laws, This country is yettinga bad pame 
iu the world. The address of Americans in Germany be- 
seeching us to give immediate attention to this matter, 
and remove the reproach under which we lie abroad of 
fearfully corrupt elections is one sign. The only effective 
way of doing this is by some such system as has proved 
so effective in Australia and Excgland. 


THE removal last week by the President, through Secre- 
tary Fairchild, of Appraiser McMullen from the New York 
Custom House has a queer look. Mr. McWullen was ap- 
pointed to his present pusition by President Cleveland, he 
bas been in the service thirty-six years, and has always 
borne the reputation of being a competent, faithful officer. 
The only cause assigned by Secretary Fairchild for the re- 
moval is ‘‘his general belief that, either through age or 
some other cause, he [McMullen] could not properly judge 
of the qualifications of his subordinates or supervise their 
work.” If this lacks in definiteness it does not lack in 
cruelty. A man of seventy-two may, perbaps, be incom- 
petent from age, but if he has served well for thirty-six 
years he deserves to be treated a little more considerately. 
Mr. McMullen thinks that bis age is only a pretext, the 
real reason being that he testified too freely before the Hale 
Investizating Committee, kept too mavy Republicans in 
office, and stood too much in the way of the Democratic 
bosse< of New York and Brooklyn. The exigency demand- 
ing his peremptory removal so near the end of the present 
Administration is not apparent, especially when men are 
allowed to stay against whom there has been just cause 
of complaint. 


Cou. ELLIOTT F. SHEPARD, now widely known as the new 
editor, publisher and proprietor of the Mail and Express, 
made an excellent impression on the grandees of Boston, 
at the late annual banquet of the Mercbants’ Association 





in that city. Among the many spicy things said by the 


Colonel in his speech there on the occasion named were the 
following: 


“There is an oli mercantile maxim that ‘competition is the 
life of trade.’ | remember when I was a boy in New York how 
A. T. Stewart competed in furnishing Balbriggan socks unt.) I 
got for 124% cents » pair socks that before had so'd tor 75 cen's: 
and I said, ‘ Hurrah for competition! because I walk off with the 
profits.’ And at about the same time I had put all my savings- 
bank money into a shipment of refined sugar for San Franvisco, 
and some one there had control of the market and put up the 
price so that my $600 netted me $',809, and I said: * Hurrah for 
combination! for my venture floats into port at high tide.’ 
Probably these two forces will continue to be ever operative in 
the financial world, just as centripetal and centrifugal forces 
are in the world of physics. Now. 1 will take you all into my 
confidence. To-day I have been shocked to find that I could not 
fine here in Puritan Boston the Westminster Longer Vatechism. 
In one store the lady salesman said she ‘had hearn tell of the 
shotter kittechism, and that it was so called from the shots it 
had received from the ecclesiastical canons of other churches— 
shotter kittechism; and she thought t’other one must be called 
the longer kittechism, because as soon as ever the Scotch got 
away trom the Grampian Hilis they wanted it no—longer.’ 
(Laughter.] It was out on the sidewalk that I meditated the de- 
sirableness of having a Russian safe-conduct as I beat a hasty 
retreat and pulled myself together in time to get tothis dinner.” 
If Colonel Shepard persists in accepting the invita- 
tions extended to him by the magnates aud metr- 
chant princes of New York, Philadelphia, Buston and 
elsewhere we fear it will result in the early form- 
ation of a “trust,’”? embracing the names of Hon. 
Chauncey M. Depew, Joseph H. Choate, Esq.. Gen. Hor- 
ace Porter, Col. Elliott F. Shepard and all other orators 
of hish rank in the country. If sucha “trust’’ should 
be formed no knowing what ‘“‘terms and conditions” 
might be made to thuse interested in securing one or more 
of our great speakers fora future banquet. It is fortu- 
nate that the **Washington [naugural Celebration” has al- 
ready been provided for, and that no ** trust’”’ formed or to 
ve formed among our popular speakers can possibly pre- 
vent the presence of our ablest orators at tnis national 
banquet of the people. 





STARTLING news comes from the kingdom of Uganda, in 
Central Africa, on the north sbore of the Victoria Nyanza. 
King Mwanga, the successor of Mtesa, the friend of Stan- 
ley, whose reign has been au almost continuous scene of 
war and bloodshed. bas been driven from the palace by 
vis body guard andimprisoned. The guard it seems were 
ouly beforehand with the King, for he had planed to 
place them on an island in the lake and abandon them to 
starvation. His brother, Kiwewa, was installed in his 
stead, and being friendly to the Christians, gave them the 
principal offices. This appears to have enraged the Arabs 
who murdered many of the officials and replaced them 
with Mohammedans and burned the English and French 
missions. They are exulting over the downfall of mission- 
ary power, which they hate because it interferes with their 
slave traffic, and boast that all the mission stations in 
Central Africa will be overthrowp. The missionaries 
escaped. The Church Missiouary Society (Enzlisb) has 
long hada mission in Uganda with many converts, and 
French priests have been at work there for a shorter period, 
Uganda lies in line with the English ‘Sphere of Influence,” 
and it isto be hoped that English influence wil! be used to 
put down the Arabs, who are worse than the savages, 
and to uphold the new King, if he is a capable ruler. 


THE Parnell libel sait has lifted the awful veil which 
had previously hidden the ownership of the London Times. 
it had been generally suppcsed that the sole owner was 
John Walter. who inberited it from his father, Jobn Wal- 
ter, who inberited it from his father, John Walter, 
the founder of the ‘‘leading journal.” and who would be- 
queath it to his son John Walter, whom he has associated 
with himself in its managemeut. But this is not quite 
true, as John Walter the third of the line has testified, 
denying his exclusive ownership and responsibility. The 
first Jobo Walter, in 1804 or 1806, distributed five sixteenths 
of the value of the property among the members of the 
family. The next John Walter made another distribution; 
and the present John Walter declares that heowns only “a 
sixteenth and a half,’ which would seem to mean three 
thirty-seconds. Nevertheless, he has always acted as sole 
owner, and the other owners have no scrap of paper to sho'v 
for their property. and only receive such cheques for their 
shares of the profits as John Walter sendsthem. There is 
po company, and they have no supervision of the books. 
Indeed, the law of 1881 requiring that the names of all pro- 
prietors of newspapets be published has never been obeyed 
by Mr. Walter, who says he did not know there was such 
a law. But tho Mr. Walter owna but one-sixteenth and a 
half of the J'imes he strangely enough owns the whole of 
the plant by which the paper is produced; land, buildings, 
machinery, everything except the right of a hundred fami- 
ly connections, more or less, to receive their nice little 
cheques out of the profits of the big paper. Such coufi- 
dence of the partners in the head of the family is paradi- 
saic and such submissiveness is feudally medieval. 


... This is settled about the Wahalak, Kemper County, 
Miss., massacre, that the ‘** posse’ that went to »rrest the 
Negro who had got the best of it in a fight with a white 
man, had no legal character. no warrant for his arrest. 
It was simply a mob, and bis friends were resisting mob 
violence when they shot those who bad come to kill one of 
their number. Democratic papers of New Orleans, Mobile 
and Atlanta all agree to what the Constitution says, that 
‘it was simply an unlawful attack upon the home of a 
colored man, and the killing of two of the assailants; and 
the subsequent pursuit and murder of severa] blach men 
by lawless whites.’”’ Weare rejoiced to see such Janguage 


used. Whenit is used we can forgive the further assertion — 


that it was “no race war.”” Our own private information, 
in which we trust, says that if the original fight bad been 
between two white men there would have been no attempt 





to mob anybody. but that acclored man cannot resirt a 
white man without endangerirg bis life. It was because 
he was a black man that he was attacked. 


....Congressman Weaver, of lowa. who has heen iv turn 
a Republican, a Greenbacker, a Lubor Reforn.er and a 
Democrat, is reported to rave mari’ested a feeling of 
great disgust at a ruliog of Sneaker Carlisle lest week, 
tending to interrupt somewbat his dilatory tactics. If 
Mr. Weaver world know what real, intense, unfathomable 
disgust is, he ought to open his ears and read the ne wspa- 


pers. He has wasted days of tbe precious time of Con- 
gress with mere filibustering, and the majority hus acted 
as thoit were heloless. It isa rank offente tbus to abuse 
parliamentary privileges to blcck public business. The 
people of tbe sixth Iowa district ought to be ashamed to 
send a mere blockader of business to Congress. 


.... The joint resolution passed hy the Senate in regard 
to the Panama Canal, if adopted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and signed by the President, means, if it prac- 
tically means auytbing, that the Government of the 
United States will not passively submit to the construction 
of anysuch can»! across the Isthmus of Darien or across 
Central America which shall ever be under tbe control of 
apy European Government. If it does not mean this, then 
it is a mass of words without avy practical import. Such 
acanal, thus controlle!, mig bt.in the event of war, be 
come a very serious uffiir tothe United Siates. Hold up 
—on the canal. Uncle Sam is right. 


....<Governor West, of Utab, referring to the Mormon 
Church, says: 

“ The Church is a buge rolitical machine. which is virtually 

controlied by one man,or at least ore man with whom are 
associated twelve others known as fposties. These pcopie rule 
as despotically as does the Czar of Russia.” 
Admit Utah into the Union and the result would be a 
Mormon state under such a despotism, with the addition 
of polygamy init. From such disgrace and abomination 
we pray Congress to deliver us. 


...-The California fruit growers are beginnii g to dis- 
cover that the anti-Chinere legislation ef Vongiess, what- 
ever it may be as a political trick to catch * hoodlum” 
votes, is prejudicial to their economic interests, Its 
effect is to shut out of the state a class of waye-eurners 
whom they greatly need in the prosecution of their indus- 
try. Tne San Fraucisco Examiner is seriously discuss- 
ing this aspect of the Cbinese questivp. This we regard 
as ove evidence of returLing common seuse. Let the £x- 
aminer go ahead. 


...-He who calls in question the wisdom and goodness 
of God's government over mev, whether moral or provi- 
dential, as disclosed in the Bible, assumes to have a perfect 
understanding of that novernment inall its details and 
relatiovs. Unless he has this understanding be is not in- 
tellectuaily competent to deny or question either its wis- 
dom or goodness. No one but a fvol will pretend to have 
apy such knowledge of the government of the great God, 
and hence no one jis competent to pronounce judgment 
against it. 


..-.“*The tyranny of the minovity” is the title which 
Congressman Reed applies to the filibusteriog process 
which has become so common in the House of Representa- 
tives. The House, and, indeed, every legislative body, 
ought to adopt rules of procedure that will make this tyr- 
anny impossible and enable a majority to take action on 
avy subject, in spite of all resistauce by a mioority, Per- 
sistent filibustering to prevent all action is almost always 
an outrage to the rights of the majurity. 


.... While it is true that our salvation is not by works 
that we have done or can do, but wnolly a gratuity of 
God’s grace througb Jesus Christ. it is equally true that 
those who hope to be saved in this way must be *‘careful to 
maintain good works.’’ Without this they can have no 
evidence that they are the spiritual children of God, Their 
faith in Christ must be of the kind that works by love, 
purifies the heart, and overcomes the world. 


....dudge Beach has decided the McGuire burial case, 
holding that when one buys a burial plot in a cemetery he 
does so subject to the rules and regulatious of the aut hori- 
ties controlling such cemetery ; aud, further, holding that 
the question whether McGuire died in the Catholic faith is 
a question for the Church authorities, and not tbe Court 
to determiue. Both of these points as matters of law seem 
to be well taken. 


....G0a be praised that all buman hopes are not necessa- 
rily limited to this short and fleeting day of life, and hence 
forever blasted by death. There is a great and glorious 


future upon woich Christian hope fastens, and 
which cheers the heart as we pass through this vale of 
tears. The Coristiav, even while here. largely lives in that 
future, and draws from it the best inspirations of action. 


...-In reference to the second coming of Chrst Dr. 
Broadus, in his Commentary cr Matthew, well says: 

“We know not when he will come—need not know, cannot 
know. should not wish to know. We shall be ready when he 
comes if we are ready always.” 


This remark admirably fits that coming of Christ in his 
providence which occurs by invividual deaths. 


..- Mayor Grant, of this city. in bis first message to the 
Common Council, must be set down as a decided success as 
a message writer. The document bas commanced the wen- 
ers] approval of both parties. and 1s a straiubfo: ward, well- 
worded and business-like mersage. This 1s ceriainly a 
good beginning tor the pew Mayor. 


...-Our readers will fiud in our financial columns our 
opinion of the recent decision by Judge Barrett, of this 
city, in regard tothe “Sugar Trusu’’ m:nopely, The ce- 
cision is 4 most important one, and comes irom a very high 
suurce. 


.... An effort is now making to secure an endowment for 
the very useful American Schoo] of Classics] Studies at 
Athens, It basa new building costing #25,0C0 on Mount 
Lycabettus and has done much tor American scholarship 
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Religions Intelligence. 


THE EDUCATION OF THEGERMAN MINISTRY. 


BY A GERMAN MINISTER. 





Yor the first time in twenty-five years and more there 
comes from Germany thecry of over-crowding the ranks of 
the ministry. The great excess of the supply over the de- 
mand in ‘“‘the learned protelariat” of the law, philosophical 
and medical departments, has tor years constituted a spe- 
cial and peculiar social problem in tie Fatherland. The 
statistics and data collected by Professor Conrad of Halle, 
on this vexed question of over-production in higher educa- 
tion, were almost startling in their character, But still 
they did not apply to the theological field until a compara- 
tively recentdate. Less than halfa dozen years ago appeal 
after appeal was issued urging the graduates of the gym- 
nasia to enter the Upiversity as students of theology. At 
the regular spring and fall examinations of these prepara- 
tory schools, the number of young men having the minis- 
try in view was carefully counted. Now this has changed 
and the question is what to do with the theological grad- 
uates. According to the last summer’s University Alma- 
nac, the number of Protestant theological students at the 
Universities was 4,859, and the number of Catholics 
1,156. In additition to these probably one thousand were 
being educated at the diocesan seminaries of the Catholic 
Church, and perhaps two hundred at private Protestant 
seminaries, such as that at Loccumin Hanover. According- 
ly there are at least seven thousand young men in Germany 
studying for the ministry of a population of only forty five 
millions, while for the sixty and more millions in America 
there is an attendance of a littleless than five thousand in 
the various schools of theology throughout the country. 

I¢ is possible, at least in a maasure, to give satisfactory 
reasons for this changeof the public sentiment in Germany 
over against the needs of the Church. The most natural 
explanation would be that there has been a widening and 
deepening of religious convictions. To a certain extent, 
and we may say in a large measure, this is true, altho suar- 
face indications are here misleading. The Germans are 
eminently a religious people, and a mere passing acquaint- 
ance with events there during the past decade cannot but 
prove conclusively that it is fast regaining what had been 
lost in the heyday of liberalism in the sixties and the first 
years of the seventies. The terrible indictment of Germa- 
ny’s morality, as this appeared scarcely half a dozen years 
ago in the Moralstatistik of Professor Oettingen, could 
not be repeated now. Positive Christian convictions have 
been, in recent times, a growing factor in German life. To 
this, too, as one cause, must be ascribed the increase in the 
number of theological students. It is one of the results of 
which others are the flourishing condition of the Gustav 
Adolf Verein, the Gottes-Kasten, the Evangelischer 
Bund, etc., and, on the other hand, the retrogression of 
the radical Protestant Association. 

But this factor can be gauged at its true worth only 
when it is remembered that in Germany the element of 
personal piety and of zeal for the service of the Master does 
pot enter to the same degree, as this is the case in America 
and, doubtless, England, too, into the motives that urge 
men to adopt this calling. In Germany State and Church 
are united, and the management of the affairs of the 
Church is almost entirely in the hands of the State. A 
minister is looked upen as a State officer as well as a Gospel 
messenger. The State, directly or indirectly, appoints him, 
pays him, and by certain laws clams the right of controll- 
ing his actions. In accordance with this, the State and 
the State alone has the management of theological educa- 
tion in its hands. Itappoiats the professors, prescribes the 
course, eXawines the eandidate, and assigas him his work. 
Legally, and in reality, too, the Church has no voice in 
deciding who shall instruct the new generation of pastors 
and preachers or what the character and spirit of that in- 
struction shall be. 

The State then also decides who shall and who shall not 
be admitted to the ministry. The examiners are State 
officials, and in both the first and the second examinations 
(the latter of waich is usually held about two years after 
the first and deals chiefly with the practical branches of 
theology), not the factor of personal faith and conviction, 
but the acquaintance with theology as a service is made 
the substance of the rigorosum and the conditio sine qua 
non. The intellectual proficiency of the candidates to a 
great measure crowds into the backgr yund the considera- 
tion of his spiritual state; the head work almost exclusively 
is the decisive and deciding factor. This state of affairs 
is only strengthened by the well-known fact, that the in- 
structions at the University proceed from the basis, that 
they must exhibit theology from its scientific aspects, and 
the aim of practical preparation for the ministry is otten 
lost sight of. Whatever agencies exist for the development 
of personal piety or Christian work are usually of a vol- 
untary character, such as the mission societies, the Insti- 
tuta Judaica, ete. 

This one-sided chiracter.of German theological educa 
tion, which is both its strength and its weakness, usually 
finds its corrective in what follows. The university grad- 
uate does not at once enter tne ministry. For some years 
he remains as a ‘“‘ candidate” or private tutor in a wealthy 
family, or he engages in teaching in some institution, or, 
as in Wiirtemberg, he becomes a vicar and works himself 
into the duties of his office under the guidance of an older 
pastor; or, in some other way he gets a foretaste of his 
duties as a leader and a teacher and changes his radical 
views obtained at the university. Asarule the middle 
aged and older German pastors are strongly conservative 
and positive in their beliefs. Under the influence of the 
problems of actual Church work they learn that theology 
is not merely a science but also a habitus practicus. 


-— 
> 





THE hearing 1} before ex-Gov. Robinson, Commissioner 
of the Suprem2 Courtof Massachusetts, on a ponding mo- 





tion of Professor Smyth, in his appeal from the decision of 
the Board of Visitors of Andover Theological Seminary, 
was continued at Andover last week. The object of coun- 
sel for the appellant is to obtain testimony in support of 
the allegation that prejudice and undue influence affected 
the vote of Dr. Eustis on the removalof Professor Smyth. 
The testimony of President Seelye is relied upon to prove 
the fact of his voting against Professor Smyth; but Dr. 
Seelye will not testify unless the Court compels him to. 
At Andover last week the testimony of Dr. Wellman, one 
of the trustees of Andover, Dr. J. M. Green, Professors 
Woodruff, Harris and Tucker were examined. Prof. Ed- 
wards A. Park was called,but he did not respond in person. 
Instead a certificate from his physician was presented 
stating that his health would not bearthe strain. The tes- 
timony of Professors Tucker and Harris went to show that 
the same evidence was put in before the Buard of Visitors 
in the case of Harris, Tucker and Churchill as in that of 
their colleague, Professor Smyth. Professor Woodruff 
testified to a conversation with Dr. Eustis in August, 1886, 
in which the latter said he was unable to see how men hold- 
ing the views of the professors as to probation after 
death could honestly retain their positions. 


...-One of the converts in the meetings carried onin 
Portland, Or., by Mr. Moody, is ex-Attorney General 
George H. Williams. In one of the meetings he rose and 
said: 

“IT have made a great many speeches in my life, andsome from 
this platform, but this is the first time I have ever spoken at a 
religious meeting. Fcr months I have been troubled very much 
on the subjectof Christianity. I had been looking forward to 
the meetings of Mr. Moody, and determined I would attend 
them. When I first camel thought I would sneak in and take a 
back seat; but I changed my mind and said I would go onto the 
platform and identify myself with these meetings. This I have 
done, with the exception of one evening. This was the first 
victory over my pride. Then, yesterday, Mr. Moody came to my 
house, and I joined with him in prayer; the first time I ever 
bowed my knee to God or manin my life. This was my second 
victory. Last night I got up and asked the prayers of God's peo- 
ple. This was my third victory. | feel now perfectly satisfied 
the burden is rolled off and all gone, and I feel that I could run 
or fiv into the arms of Jesus Christ. Thisis my fourth victory. 
May God give us all strength to be true to our convictions!” 


...Dr. Henry J. Van Lennep, a native of Smyrna, Asia 
Minor, and for many years a missionary in Turkey, died 
last week in Great Barrington, Mass., aged 73. He returned 
to America in 1876. 

....The Standing Committee of the diocese of Pennsy!- 
vania (Episcopal) has refused its vote in confirmation of 
Bishop-elect Grafton, of Fond du Lac. Father Grafton isa 
Ritualist. 

....The United Brethren in Christ report, through their 
Ycar Book for 1889, 4,451 organized societies, 1,490 itinerant 
preachers, 204,517 members—an increase of 9,239. 

....Dr. E. P. Hammond bas held very successful evange!- 
istic services in Marshall, Mich. Many couversions are rc- 
ported, both of adults and children. 

....Dr. George S. Hare, a presiding elder in the New York 
Methodis t Conference, died last week. 

....-Dr. Munhall is holding religious services in the 
Brooklyn Tabernacle. 


Missions. 
CHURCH UNION IN JAPAN. 
BY GEORGE WILLIAM KNOX, D.D. 











WE published, January 3d, an account of the Church 
Union movement ip Japan, frum a Congregational source. 
The following is from a Presbyterian missionary: 


On the 23d of November, 1888, the Synod of the United Church 
of Christ in Japan met in the hai! of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association in Osaka. On the same day the General Conference 
of the Congregational Churches met in the First Congregational 
Church of the same city. Both bodies had been expected to 
take action on the proposed constitution of the Church of Christ 
in Japan, and it was hoped that the union of all the Presbyterian 
and Congregational churches might be consummated. 

The union, as is well known, originated in the desire of the 
leading men of the two Churches. The Japanese felt the disad- 
vontages of their separation and anticipated advantage to the 
evangelistic work from union. They stated their case so 
strongly that the missionaries fell in with the movement. 
Committees were appointed, a busis of union was drawn up and 
approved by Synod and Conference, and a further committee 
was appointed to develop the “ basis” into a constitution. Six 
months and more ago the work was finished, and the completed 
constitution, with by-laws and appendix, was laid before the 
two bodies in May last. Both accepted the report and both 
adjourned for six months that the document might be intelli- 
gently studied. 

Several of the Japanese Presbyterians at once opposed the 
adoption of the Constitution on the ground of its vagueness in 
doctrine. They desired to retain the Westminster Confessicn 
for * substance of doctrine,” and prophesied much evil if so in- 
adequate a doctrinal statement as the Apostles’ Creed and the 
Nicene Creed and the Articles of the Evangelical Alliance were 
made the basis of the Church's faith. They freely used the 
press and their pulpits. Several of the most earnest and useful 
of the Japanese ministers led this attack. Their brethren an- 
swered them point by point. The result was that the United 
Church (Presbyterian) was fully informed of the points involved 
and was ready intelligently to discuss the constitution at Synod. 
It also became apparent that the overwhelming majority of the 
ministers and laymen were carnestly in favor of the union on 
the terms proposed. Most of the missionaries were in complete 
sympathy with the majority, but a minority felt that too much 
had been yielded. One ingenious Southern Presbyterian in 
China was so much exercised by the Japanese defection that he 
wrote an anonymous letter to prove that the Presbyterians, in 
doctrine and polity, had surrendered 99% per cent. while the 
Congregationalists had taken all into camp at a cost to them- 
selves of 4% percent. To some extent, several missionaries in 
Japan sympathized with his views. 

While this discussion was in progress in the United Church, 
the Congregationalists gave no sign of dissent. 1t seemed as tho 
the union would be agreed to on their part without protest; but 


just as the debate was dying out among the Presbyterians, it be- 
gan among the Congregationalists. Five months of the six given 
for study had gone past when suddenly protests against action at 
present were heard. Enough time had not been given for the 
study of so formidable a document, or if enough time had been 
given it had not been improved, and the delegates would not be 
ready to give final answer this autumn. No opinion was ex- 
pressed as to the merits of the Constitution, but there was a wide 
desire for the postponement of final action. The men in favor of 
union could not overcome this wish for postponement in the 
time remaining; in fact, this sudden check came as a surprise. 
All the signs had seemed so favorable that they had done little to 
inform the Churches, and the plea of ignorance was in part well 
founded. No one desired a union with the terms half under- 
stood. The Presbyterians then first understood how great a ser- 
vice had been rendered to union by those few men who, by op- 
posing it, had compelled attention to its terms. The Congrega- 
tional missionaries for the most part were warmly in favor of 
union; certain men were indifferent and two or three were op- 
posed to it. Those in opposition carried onan active propaganda, 
sending attack after attack on the plan to the native churches 
and ministers. Opposing articles, too, from the Congregational 
newspapers in the United States were translated and printed, 
and finally came a telegram from the Prudential Committee of 
the American Board suggesting delay. A fear sprang up that 
the American churches would withhold their sympathy and aid, 
if there were any departure from the strict Congregatio.al polity. 
In these circumstances, a majority of the churches sent dele- 
gates instructed to vote for postponement for another six menths. 

After the opening service the Synod (Presbyterian) proceeded 
at once with its work. An hour was given to questions, as there 
were certain points on which information was desired from the 
ecommittee. Then the Constitution was taken up seriatim. A 
large number of amendments were offered and discussed. Three 
days were used in this discussion. On the fourth day a further 
opportunity was given for amendments, and the document was 
put upon its final reading. Passage by passage the vote was 
taken until, late in the afternoon, the whole was adopted by a 
rising vote. When adopted by the Congregational] churches it 
becomes at once the Constitution of this Church. On the final 
motion every Japanese voted yes, and every foreigner excepting 
two. No one rose when the negative was called for, and the 
moderator, with a voice full of emotion, declared the vote unan- 
imous. Leaving the chair, he advanced to the front of the plat- 
form, and in well-chosen words congratulated the Synod on its 
action, and then led in a prayer of thanksgiving. Returning to 
business, the Synod chose a committee of twenty-one and gave 
it full powers to carry the action of the Synod into effect. The 
then Synod adjourned. 

There were over eighty delegates present, and of these only 
thirteen were foreigners. Almost every one of the churches 
was represented, and only three of the Japanese ministers were 
absent. The proceedings were admirable. We were ail proud 
of the Synod. Professor Ibuka was an excellent moderator, 
keeping the business well in hand, and not ruffled or discom- 
posed in the most exciting crises. The debates were sometimes 
hot, but never undignified. It early became apparent that the 
Synod was determined on union, and that amendments which 
struck at the basis of union already agreed to had no chance of 
acceptance. Some of the brethren continued to offer amend- 
ments in the interest of strict Presbyterianism, but it was chiefly 
as a relief to their own consciences. The two missionaries who 
kept their seats when the final vote was called for yet expressed 
their pleasure at the result. 

The Congregational Conference found itself hampered by the 
instructions given to many delegates; it adjourned for another 
six months; but it took a day more than Synod for the discus- 
sion. At the first the men in doubt about the union or opposed 
to it had it all theirown way. After they had fully expressed 
their minds the foreign missionaries were called on in turn for 
their opinions and finally the leading Japanese ministers, the 
men who have mace the Congregational work what it is, the 
men who have borne the heat and burden of the day, arose one 
after another and addressed the Conference. They surpassed 
themselves; never had they spoken with such earnestness, point 
and feeling. Every one was for the union. A committee was 
appointed to co-o, erate with the Synod’s ccmmittee and under 
the influence of that splendid union rally the Conference ad- 
journed, to meet again for final action next spring. The delay is 
a disappointment, but the union when effected wil! be ucderstccd 
and warmly accepted. A union on any other conditions would 
be a calamity. 

On Sunday, November 25th, the Conference met with the 
Synod for the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. The hall of the 
Y. M. C. A. was crowded and there were more than eleven hun- 
dred communicants present. It was a most solemn service. On 
Wednesday there was a friendly sociai gathering that was 
largely attended. And during the week there were informal 
meetings where the members of the two bodies met together and 
discussed the union and its terms. These meetings were of the 
highest importance and produced the happiest results. The 
great reasons for union were again set forth and in view thereof 
our mutual differences assumed their just propeorticns. It 
seemed impossible that these differences should permanently 
divide us. The basis of union and the spirit of the proposed con- 
stitution were made clear. The true basis is not a compromise 
between opposing polities but a common desire for the Chris- 
tianizing of Japan, and the Constitution is not a hybrid of dis- 
similar parents, but is the offspring of an earnest desire to meet 
the needs of the situation in Japan in the most practicable and 
efficient way. As a consequence the Constitution is satisfactory 
to extremists on neither side. 

It is possible so to state the Presbyterian polity that the new 
Constitution shall appear to be a complete surrender of funda- 
mental principles, and from the extreme independent view point 
a strenuous case of surrender can be made out. Judged, how- 
ever, not by high and dry technical theory, but in accordance 
with the actual facts of to-day, no fundamentals are surrendered. 
The modified Presbyterianism of the Constitution differs little 
from the practice of the Congregational churches in Japan. 
From this point of view the difference is one between written 
code and unwritten precedent. The Presbyterians have learned 
that the desire for a broader creed on the part of the Congrega- 
tionalists is not in the interest of heresy; that there is nothing to 
choose between the two communions in point of orthodoxy. 
And the Congregationalists have learned that the written Con- 
stitution is not for the sake of rigid ecclesiasticism and the over- 
throw of freedom, but in the interest of order and efficient or- 
ganization. A prominent Congregational minister, one of the 
few Japanese of influence who had not warmly favored the 
union, summed up the matter in the remark: “It is evident that 
no obstacles to the union now exist save of a personal nature.” 
It cannot be that personal objections sball stand in the way of 
practical union for the Christianizing of Japan; and equally it 
cannot be that the Church in the United States sball so misread 
the signs of the times that, in the interest of a strict Congrega- 
tionalism, it sha)l decree that these two, so united in heart and 
purpose, must abide asunder. 
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Diblical Hesearch. 


BEHIND THE SYNAGOGUE. 
BY ARNOLD B. EHRLICH. 











THERE is in the Talmud a passage which is generally 
rendered: ‘‘ Whosoever prays behind the synagogue may 
be called wicked ” (the word translated ‘‘ behind ’’ can also 
be translated outside, near by); and a later talmudical 
authority. who has most probably misunderstood the pur- 
port of this saying, remarks that the same does not apply 
to the case of one who, while praying behind the syna- 
gogue, turns his face toward it. Now, this certainly 
appears very strange. For why should any worshiper 
choose his station behind the synagogue, and why is he, if 
he does so, to he called wicked? The commentators, fol- 
lowing this later talmudical authority, say that turning 
one’s face to the synagogue means in this instance turning 
to the east, the kublah of the Jews, or the side in the direc- 
tion of which the Jews turn their faces in prayer, as turn- 
ing one’s face away from the kublah of the congregation 
shows disbelief in Him to whom they pray. But this ex- 
planation is far from satisfactory. For then the words 
‘*behind the synagogue” bave no meaning, and it might 
as well have been said that whosoever prays and does not 
turn his face in the direction of the congregational kublah 
may be called wicked. 

There is another, Palestinian and more ancient version 
of this saying, which reads: ‘“‘It is prohibited to pass be- 
hind the synagogue while the congregation is praying.” 
(Berachoth, 8b.) Here, too, the prohibition is restricted 
and among the cases to which it does not apply is men- 
tioned the case of one who is carrying a load, or riding on 
an ass, or wearing phylacteries; but no word is said about 
turning one’s face in the direction ofthe Jewish kublah This 
omission is very natural when we consider that what is 
prohibited according to this version is not alone praying, 
but also passing or tarrying behind the synagogue during 
divine service. 

All this, in itself perplexing, becomes still more so by 
the addition of a little story told in connection with the 
former talmudical passage for the purpose of showing the 
impcrtance of the prohibition. The story runs thus; ‘“‘Once 
upon a time a man was praying behind the synagogue and 
not turning his face toward it. But Elijah, in the guise 
of an Arabian merchant, and as if happening tocome that 
way, saw him, and saying, Thou art standing before thy 
Maker like—here follow two words which convey no sense 
—drew his sword and killed him.’”’ T have rendered here 
this story in accordance with the wording of our talmudical 
texts, disregarding a marginal reading which to all appear- 
auce has grown out of fears that, as Elijah cannot be sus- 
pected of murder, praying behind the synagogue with the 
face turned away from the direction of the national kublah 
might come to be looked upon by codifiers as a deadly sin. 
I did so because I am fully convinced, as I hope 1 may soon 
convince the reader also, that the Talmud does speak here 
ef a deadly sin. But what isit that makes praying, or even 
passing or tarrying behind the synagogue during divine 
service, unless carrying a load, or riding upon an ass, or 
wearing phylacteries, an offense to be lawfully punished 
by death? 

There is another talmudical passage relating to the sub- 
ject under discussion, and that reads: ‘Behind a lion 
rather than behind a woman; behind a woman rather than 
behind an idol; behind an idol rather than behind the syn- 
agogue while the congregation is praying.*’ (Erubin, 18 b.) 
From this passage we learn that passing or lingering be- 
hind the synagogue while the congregation is praying is 
an offense graver than bloodshed (in the present instance 
suicide), adultery and idolatry—which are, according to the 
decision of a special rabbinical synod held at ancient Dis- 
polis or Lydda, now called Lud. about the beginning of the 
second century, the unly three sins rather than to commit 
which a Jew must suffer himself to be killed. (SeeSynhe- 
dria, 74a.) Now. inthe whole talmudical literature men- 
tion is nowhere made of a sin surpassing any one of these 
three, except embracing Christianity, which fora Jewis a 
greater offense than even idolatry. the climax in the latter 
saying. Considering all this, we know at once that the 
reason of the prohibition to linger around the synagogue. 
while the congregation is praying, is to be found in some 
relations between the Jews and Judzo-Christians only. 

Excepting afew psalms and some small portions from 
the Pentatench, the so-called Kighteen Benedictions, 
which the Jew recites thrice every day, are the oldest 
elements in his Prayer-book. Among these Eighteen 
Benedictions there is a short prayer for the extermination 
of wickedness and the wicked, or informers, or slanderersa, 
the expressions of invective differing in vehemence in pro- 
portion to the freedom of press which the several countries 
inhabited by Jews enjoy. This prayer which, tho of later 
origin than the rest of the Benedictions, may still be traced 
back to a time much prior to the reduction to writing of 
the earliest part of the Talmud, has in the course of time 
b3en subjected to many modifications. Its original word- 
ing can no more be ascertained; but from its name in the 
Talmud, which is *‘ birkath ham-minim.” we know that 
it was originally directed against heresy and heretics. 
Now, the word min, the singular of minim, which properly 
designates a Judw»-Christian, and the terms zadduki 
(Sidducee), kutht (Samaritan) and epicuros (follower of 
Epicur, or infidel) are in the Talmud very often promiscu- 
ously interchanged, so that any one of them may denote 
any Jewish heretic; but this prayer for the extermination 
of heresy is never called by any other name than “ birkath 
ham-minim.” Therefore there is not the least doubt 
that the birkath ham-minim was originally directed 
against Christianity, and, more especially, against Judmo- 
Christians.* 


* It is not at all unlikely that the great apostle to the Gentiles, prior 
to his conversion, while yet a zealous persecutor ot rising Christianity, 
acted a prominent part in the institution of the prayer in question. For, 

according tothe Talmud,a, certain Samuel surnamed Hak-Katén, the 








The introduction of a prayer for the extermination of a 
religion and its followers strikes us as a barbarous meas- 
ure; and the Jews, too, resorted to the institution of the 
birkath ham-minim only from sheer necessity. For it must 
be borne in mind that the first Judwo-Christians, who for 
a long time still observed the Jewish ceremonial law, dif- 
fered from the Jews only in the matter of faith in Jesus. 
Such Judeo Christians when their number was not large 
enough to form a congregation for themselves, worsphiped 
in the synagogues together with the Jews, from whom, as 
the point of difference between the two parties was purely 
a matter of the heart. they could hardly be distinguished. 
In the course of time, however, the Jews could not but feel 
instinctively the presence among them of worshipers who 
stood, so to speak; with one foot in the synagogue and with 
the other outside; and such feeling was made more an- 
noying by asense of inability to discern between the du- 
bious element and the rest of the congregation. It was this 
grievous state of affairs that ledto the institution of the 
birkath ham-minim, which was soon introduced in every 
congregation as a, measure calculated to force the heretics 
to leave the synagogue. But({ have moved within the 
limits of more or less fully established historical facts thus 
far, and it is only now that I am entering upon hypothesis) 
it appears that the Jewish believers in Jesus did not even 
then withdraw from their old place of worship altogether. 
They would leave the synagogue unuoticed by the other 
worshipers whose eyes are closed.* stand outside for the 
short while during which the birkath ham-minim was re- 
cited, and re-enter after that, just as, at certain festivals. 
orthodox Jews who have both parents living leave the 
congregation while a prayer is offered in memory of the 
dead and return when the prayer is over. 

Now, had the heretics been the only worshipers behind 
the synagogue they might thereby easily have been dis- 
tinguished from the rest of the congregation. But such 
was by no means the case. Many a good Jew who had had 
no time to attend divine service, happening to pass the 
synagogue while going on some business, would stop near 
by for a few minutes to say with the congregation a prayer 
or two and then wend his way. There was, therefore. no 
knowing which of the outside worshipers were heretics 
and which were not ; and this perplexity dictated the pro- 
hibition to pray or linger outside the synagogue while the 
congregation is praying, in order that transgressors might 
be distinguished as heretics from good Jews. 

This explanation removes at onee all difficulties in the 
several talmudical passages relating to our subject. Now 
we understand why the prohibition does not extend to the 
case of one carrying a load, or riding upon an ass, or wear- 
ing phylacteries. In the first two instances the party 
conld not have left the synagogue that moment; in the 
last he was not. likely to be a follower of Jesus. For at 
that early period the custom of wearing phylacteries was 
chiefly characteristic of the religious life of the Pharisees, 
and was by no means general among the Jews, so that no 
one who disregarded it could on that account be suspected 
of disloyalty to Judaism. And such being the case, it may 
be safely presumed that Judeo-Christians did not indulge 
in a Pharisaic custom which Jesus criticised so severely. 
Now, too, we understand why, in the story, Elijah, the tu- 
telary genius of Judaism, takes the matter into his own 
bands. For praying or lingering close by the synagogue 
during divine service was, as we have seen, not a trifling 
offense or an offense of private nature, but either some- 
thing indicative of a kind of apostasy worse than idolatry 
or, at any rate, an act calculated to neutralize the effect of 
a measure taken against the enemies of the national relig- 
ion. And now, lastly, we may also be able to make some 
thing of the two words in the story which I have said con- 
vey nosense. These two unintelligible words read, in our 
texts, 73 193; but they may, either accidentally or advis- 
edly, have been corrupted from "33 "1155, so that Elijah 
meant to say to the man whom he found praying or lin- 
gering behind the synagogue: ‘“‘ Thou standest before thy 
Maker like one acknowledging (or believing in) a son (of 
God).”’ 
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FORGIVENESS AND HEALING.—MARE, U1, 1-12. 

Notes.—“ [t was noised.’”’—After the healing of the leper 
he had been obliged to avoid the Jarger towns. Now as 
soon as he arrives at his home the rumor starts that. he is 
there. In the house.”’—Probably that of Peter. 
“ About the door.”’—A bout the gate that led into the court. 
The house was a common Eastern one-story house with the 
conventional flat roof, covered with mud laid unon light 
beams or sticks. It was not a bard matter to break through 
this light covering and so let a man down. “ Sick of 
the palsy.’’—Palsy is paralysis; a disease that deprives any 
affected part of sensation or motion or both. This poor 
man evidently had it in one of the worst. forms; conse- 
quently incurable except by miracle. “Their faith.” — 
That of the bearers as well as the sick man. -“*“Scribes ”” 
—Theological and political leaders of the people. They 
bad come on purpose to confute Jesus and find whereof 
Little One, was the chief agent in the uncharitable work. Now, Katén 


is the exact Hebrew translation of Palus, while Samuel and Saul seem 
to have been kindred. if not identical, names. as may be seen from J 


Sam. 1, 21-28, where Hannah, calling herson Samuel. says: MIM) "5 
ynbaw and mms Sew NW, from which it is evident that’ 


she was thinking of S\NW. the Heb'ew name for Saul. It is true that 
according to the Talmud.Samuel the Little One was a disciple of Gama- 
liel the Second, while Paul, we ar* told in the New Testament, sat at 
the feet of Gamoliel the First. But what of that? A confounding of 
two men of tre same name is not at all tom much for the Talmud. It 
is therefore, not unlikely that Samuel the Little One and Saul-Paul are 
the same person. 

*Tiey cord do thatersily enoirh as the Jews do notstir or open 
their eyes while they recite the Eighteen Benedictions. 























to accuse him of conspiracy, blasphemy or crime. 
“Reasoning in their hearts. ’’—Greek dialoging. 

Instruction.—Mark is bound to force the proofs of Christ’s 
Messiabship upon bis Gentile readers. Hence this dramatic 
miraculous cure following close upon the leper’s. Here is 
as incurable a case. Here the evidence of divine power 
was given before his bitterest enemies, the scribes them- 
selves. Christ never faltered before the contemptuous 
g2ze of opposition. Strange combinations never confused 
him. With a word he saves asoul, confronts and con- 
founds his foes and upholds with indisputable testimony 
his oneness with the Father. 

Christ was a born preacber. He knew when to thunder 
and also when to talk as friend to friend. Probably his 
most efficient work was done in what might be called 
“parlor conversations.’’ He went to weddings and feasts 
and took every opportunity to meet men with simplicity 
at their homes. This is one of the cases where he taught 
by simply talking the truth into them. When ministers 
drop the surplice and become one of the common people 
and tell the old story as vividly as we would detail a rescue 
from a sinking ship, then a sensible advance will be made. 
This is being done. Dignity is all very well. The truest 
dignity is to take opportunity by the forelock lest it be lost 
through a false sense of what ecclesiasticism demands. 

Again there are crowds. Despite the fear and hatred he 
stirred up he had an iron hold upon the masses. His pop- 
ularity was mainly among the body-stricken, sin-sick poor. 
He got it by frankly telling people of their sins and offer- 
ing a tangible remedy. It was his beeause he never re- 
fused to emphasize his teaching by every tender care and 
hardship for otbers. After all. the people want to know 
what is the matter with them, tho it dissolves them as salt 
does snails: then they seek an absolute and sensible rem- 
edy. They also want to see how the cure works in the 
preacher. If well, they’ll follow quickly enough. 

Enough will be said in thé Sunday-school class about 
paralysis being the type of sin. So is every disease we 
may have. Sin is as diverse and has as many sources as 
pain. As disease eats the vigor of the body away, so sin 
feeds upon the soul with loathsome touch. Have you 
rheumatism of the body—see whether the peculiarities of 
that disease have not touched your soul. The soul that 
sinveth it shall surely die. 

Faith need not vaunt itself lustily to be successful. 'The 
five, when they at last were before Christ, uttered not a 
word. That silent kind, that works and waits patiently 
for its reward, is historic. 

Another’s faith may not only replace one’s own, but may 
stand surety for it. It was the faith of the four as well as 
of the one that stirred the Master to the forgiveness of sins. 

Any one may say, ‘‘ Thy sins are forgiven,” and forgive- 
ness may be bruited about as a miracle. This has often 
happened. Only Christ could follow up a Godlike assur- 
ance of salvation with such a physical proof of authority. 

Any wo, suffering or illness is a fit opportunity to offer 
spiritual comfort, only let it accompany the physical sym- 
pathy that is natural. To pester a man about his soul and 
let him starve is not Christianity; no one needs more 
tact or delicacy than the godly caller upon the sick. 











Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BENNETT, E. R., removes from Grand Rapids, Mich., to 
Pomona. Cal. 


MIDKIFF, J. J., Cobden, accepts call to Nokomis, Ill. 
PELTON, F. E., ord. at Riverton, Ja. 


PHILLIPS. A. D.. removes from Tullah to 
Nashville, Tenn. m s+allanoma West 


WEBB, G. T., ord. at Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
WHITCOMB, C. F., Monson, Me.. closes his labors. 
WILLIAMS, W. W., accepts call to Paris, Il. 





CONGREGATIONAL. 
ADAMS. AARON C., Wethersfield, will supply at Rocky 
Hill, Conn.. for the winter. 
BACHELOR. FRANCIS, called to Goshen, Conn. - 
BACKUS. JABEZ. accepts call to Westport, Conn. 
BARBER. LUTHER H.. Bolton, Conn., resigns. 
BUELL. Lewin F.. ord. ian Symrna, N. Y. 


CHANDLER. EpwWaArp H., goes to Dunbarton, N. H., for 
six months. 


DOYLF. Amos A., Goodland. Kan., resigns. 


HALLIDAY. SAmvEI. B., accepts call to new Tabernacle 
’ eh.. Brooklyn. N. Y. 


HARDY. MILLARD F., W. Boylston, Mass., resigns. 
HART. RuRDETT, First ch. Fair Haven, Conpn., resigns. 


JOHNSON, GeEorGE H., inst. in Memorial ch., Georgetown, 
ass. 


JORDAN. WILLIAM T., ord. in Free ch., Deering, Me. 
KINGSBURY, J. W., called to First ch., Middleboro’, 


Masa 


LAWRENCE, J.B., called to Central ch., Middleboro’, 
Mass. 


McDANIEL. Simeon C . inst. in Berean ch., Atlanta, Ga. 


MILLER, WILLIAM. supplies at Nepaug, Conn., another 
veer. 


MOORE. Epwarp C.. inst. in Central ch., Providence, R. 1. 
OSGOOD, GEORGE W., callled to Hyannis, Mass. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
ANDERSON. SAMUEL G.. St. Paul, Minn., called to West- 
minster ch.. Toledo. O. 


CORNELIUS. M. N.. Pasadena, accepts call to Howard 
ch.. San Frarcisco. 


DAGUE. TuHos., J., Caldwell. O., accepts call to Delphos, O. 

FLINT. Joseps F , removes to Flora. not Florida, IN. 

FULTON. HENRY, called to Nelsonville, O. 

=a GrorGE P., D.D., ins. in Second ch. Kansas City, 
a, 


HUNTER. TnHos. K.. removes from Griswold, Ia., to 
Nebraska City, Neh, 


MITCHELL, James, Ph. D., Crescent City, Fla., accepts 
call to New Bedford. Mase. 

SUTHERLAND. Jonn R., D.D., Rockford, IL, accepts 
call to Second ch., Pittsburg, Penn. , 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in ourlist of “Books of the Week 
will be considered bu us an equivarent to their pub- 
lushers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readera will guide usin the selection of works for 
Surther notice.) 


THE LIFE OF STRATFORD CAN- 
NING.* 


AT the age of twenty-three years Strat- 
ford Canning was minister plenipotenti- 
ary from Great Britain to the Sublime 
Porte. At that time there was not an- 
other capital in Europe to which England 
could senda minister. Napoleon was at 
the zenith of his power, and he had com- 
pelled every Continental Government, 
except that of Turkey, to unite with him 
in an a:liance that was intended, by ruin- 
ing the commerce of his only remaining 
adversary, to bring her also tosubjection. 
Turkey remained neutral, but even at 
Constantinople French influence was pow- 
erful. Nazoleon’s ultimate designs were 
not, itis true, such as would have com- 
mended themselves to the Porte had they 
been avowed, involving as they did a par- 
tition of her European provinces; but 
they were only suspected, and the imme- 
diate terror of his name almo3t paralyzed 
resistance. In order to bring additional 
pressure upon the Czar, he had instigated 
both ‘turkey and Persia to make war upon 
Russia, a war which he was willing to 
have continued even after the arrange- 
ment at Tilsit. As his designs against 
Russia were matured, it became apparent 
that there was a possibility of detaching 
that power from the continental system, 
and it became, therefore, the policy of 
England to relieve her prospective ally 
by putting a stopto the Turkish war. 
This policy it fell to Canning to carry out, 
and this youth of twenty-three carried it 
out alone. 

For, surprising as it may seem, he was 
left during these two eventful years in 
full charge of England's interests in the 
East, and wholly without instructions. 
Communication at best was slow—there 
were no steamships, there was no tele- 
graph, and no dispatches conld be for- 
warded overland; but even such means as 
were available were neglected by the 
English Government. It can hardly be 
presumed that such absolute confidence 
was felt in his discretion that no orders 
were thought necessary; and were it not 
for the fact that Wellington suffered from 
a like neglect, the matter would be inex- 
plicable. In both cases, however, the in- 
competency of the administration was 
not altogether unfortunate; for these two 
great representatives of England were al- 
lowed the unhampered exercise of their 
talents. The result in Canning’s case 
was, that he overcame the intrigues of 
Austria and France as well as the almost 
unconquerable reluctance of Turkey, and 
in the summer of 1812 the Treaty of Bu- 
charest was concluded. The Russian 
army of the Danube was thus set free to 
operate upon Napoleon's left flank as he 
was retreating from Moscow, forcing his 
starved and freezing troops to abandon 
the southerly line of march which would 
have given them fresh supplies, and com- 
pleting their destruction at the Berésina. 
The credit of this achievement, which 
was described by the Duke of Wellington 
as ‘‘ the most important service that ever 
fell to the lot of any individual to per- 
form,” belongs exclusively io Stratford 
Canning. Had his career then closed, he 
would have lived long enough to secure 
imperisbable renown as a statesman. 

But, as at the begiuning of his career he 
was the means of humbling one despot, 
so at its close, nearly half acentury later, 
he brought about the humiliation of an- 
other. For some time previous to the 
outbreak of the Crimean War there was 
war between Canning and the Emperor 
Nicholas. The Czar was determined that 
the influence of Russia should supplant 
that of Eogland at the Porte, and Canning 
was determined that it should not. All 
the resources of intrigue, of falsehood and 
of bluster were tried by the Russian rep- 
resentatives, but their efforts were foiled 
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by the skillful diplomacy and the com- 
manding character of the ‘* great Elchi.” 
It is not improbable that if his views had 
been adopted by the British Government 
the war might have been averted. He 
was successful, at all events, in putting 
Russia completely in the wrong by induc- 
ing the Porte to yield everything that 
could be demanded with any show of rea- 
son. Wecannot inquire here whether it 
was right for England to participate in 
the struggle, but it is beyond qvestion 
that if she had not, her prestige in the 
East would have been lost. Right or 
wrong the war came and the defeat of the 
Russians broke the heart of their Czar, 
and, as later events seem toindicate, rer- 
dered it forever impossible that the seat 
of their empire should be transferred to 
‘onstantinople. Unless the rule of king 
S:orkis preferableto that of King Log, the 
world may rest contented with this result. 

The amazing incompetency of the Eng- 
lish military administration threw a 
heavy burden upon the shoulders of their 
ambossador, and altho such duties were 
wholly outside of his department, he did 
not avoid the responsibility. He pro- 
cured quarters, transportation, supplies; 
he established hospitals; he even fur- 
nished troops. He contributed largely to 
the victory that was won, but for the 
throwing away of the fruits of victory by 
the Treaty of Paris he is nowise respon- 
sible. His plan was that which bas been 
confirmed by the logic of events—the for- 
mation of a belt of independent states 
both in Asia and in Europe as a barrier 
against Russian aggression. Had it been 
adopted at the time, much bloodshed 
might have been spared, and the fate of 
the eastern provinces of Asia Minor 
might have been altered. But the atti- 
tude of the Emperor Napoleon and the 
timidity of the British Government pre- 
vented this desirable consummation. 
Still less is Canning answerable for the 
discreditable ‘* Turkophil” policy adopted 
by the English after his departure. His 
chief aim was to induce the Turks to be- 
come civilized. During the whole period 
of his ministry he had insisted, in season 
and out of season, upon reforin. To say 
that he had to a great extent failed, is no 
more than to say that he was ambassador 
to the Porte; but, at all events, he never 
granted any desire of the Turks without 
exacting an equivalent in the suppression 
of abuses. 

Yet his successes were numberless. 
Greece owed largely to him the extension 
of her frontiers to a line much beyond 
that favored by the authorities at the for- 
eign office. By his exertions war be- 
tween Turkey and Persia, was averted, 
and a commission appointed for the set- 
tlement of the boundaries between those 
countries. By sheer force of will he com- 
pelled the Sultan to abolish the practice 
of beheading apostates from Islam. He 
was forbidden by the instructions of his 
Government to “stand forth as the 
avowed protector of the Christian subjects 
of the Sultan”; but he became known 
through the length and breadth of the 
Turkish Empire as their refuge and bul- 
wark, Oneafter another their disabilities 
were removed, and the great Hatti Ha- 
mayun of 1856 was little more than a 
codification of the reforms that he had 
gradually wrung from the Porte. We 
have not space even to enumerate his 
achievements—enough that, in the words 
of our missionary, Goodell, bis name 
‘** stands connected with all that is worthy 
to rise and prosper, with all that is stable 
and enduring.” Yet we cannot forbear 
recalling his generous and successful ef- 
forts in behalf of the Hungarian refugees 
in 1849, when he assumed the tremendous 
responsibility of assuring the Porte that 
if Russia and Austria should declare war 
because the Hungarian leaders were not 
surrendered, England would interpose in 
behalf of liberty. 

The great events of which Lord Strat- 
ford was somuch a part have left us little 
space to speak of his personality. The 
beautiful portrait taken in 1853 which faces 
the title-page of the second of these vol- 
umes shows plainly what manner of man 
he was. ‘‘No one,” said Dean Stanley, 


** could enter into his presence, either as 
he sat on what may truly be called -his 





throne at Constantinople or during the 
long years of his dignified retirement, 
without feeling that he had seen a king 
of men.” Some royal foibles of passion 
and pride he had,some haughtiness fos- 
tered by the grandeur of his position, but 
his hatred of injustice, his scorn of all 
that was base and impure, his large- 
hearted sympathy, and his fiery energy, 
made him a noble character. As he was 
the first among English diplomatists, so 
he was the first of that profession to 
whom a statue in Westminster Abbey 
was erected. Upon its base Tennyson 
wrote these lines: 
“Thou third great Canning, stand among our 
best 
And noblest, now thy long day’s work has 
c , 
Here silent in our Minster of the West 
Who wert the voice of England in the East.” 


» 
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The Lutheran Quarterly for January, 
edited by E. J. Wolf, D.D.,and P. M. Bikle, 
Pb.D., with the special co-operation of M. 
Valentine, D.D., LL.D., comes to hand 
with a number of excellent and carefully 
written papers, which, however, do not call 
for particular notice in our columns. The 
editorial features of the number are its 
English and German literary intelligence 
and department of Book Reviews, biblical, 
theological, historical, practical and gen- 
eral. We observe, on p. 33, the follu wing sen- 
tence: ‘‘It needs only the additional proposi- 
tion that ‘290’ and ‘tu’ sball beabolished 
along with meum and tuum to reach the 
grand climax.’’ We modestly suggest that 
thissentence would be improved by reading 
ego for ‘290, and we are moved to 
make this suggestion by having elsewhere 
found zig-zag printed 219-209. The 
Christian Quarterly, E. W. Herndon, edi- 
tor, continues the discussion of ‘‘ Civil Gov- 
ernment” inasecond article by David Lips- 
comb, and “ Moses’ Idea of God” in a 
fourth, by Eph. M. Epsteip. ‘Was 
Jesus of Nazareth of Supernatural Being?” 
(W. W. Hopkins), ‘‘ Our Commendation ” 
(Jasper Armstrong), “A Congregation of 
Christ ’’ (James Beaty), and ** The Unity of 
the Gospels’? (W. R. Hartpence, Art. IL), 
are the other papers in the Table of Con- 
tents. The Reformed Quarterty Re- 
view, Thomas G. Apple, D.D., and John 
M. Titzel, D.D., editors, presents its sub- 
scribers with the following Table of Con- 
tents: ‘The Christian Doctrine of the 
Atonement’’ (W. Rupp, D.D.), ‘Conditions 
of Union between Non-Episcopal and Epis- 
copal Churches”’ (I. E. Graeff, D.D.), a no 
ticeable article. Dr. Graeff locates the ob- 
staclein the Episcopal Church, asserts that 
the long debates over the cluim to an ¢x- 
clusive apostolicity bave come to an end 
against her and that while we cannot dic- 
tate to her terms of union we can wait for the 
facts of the argument to take effect and by 
the gradual modification of her position re- 
move the last obstacle to Catholic co-opera- 
.tiopv. ‘‘A comparison of Brabmanism and 
Buddhism with Christianity” (the Rev.John 
Alfred Faulkner), ‘‘Water in Nature and 
in Grace” (the Rev. D. B. Lady). ‘‘ The 
Organism of the Church Year’’ (Theodore 
Appel, D.D.), “Historic Development of 
the Atomic Theory” (Prof. R. C. Schiedt). 
The Quarterly Review of the M. E. 
Church South (W. P. Harrison, D.D., 
Editer) for January contains a full table of 
spirited and useful papers, among which, 
without di-paracing the others, we call at- 
tention to the vigorous and sensible brevity 
of ‘‘Romanism—Its Outlook ” (E. Barrasse, 
M.A.) The Universalist Quarterly in 
the January number (Richard Eddy, D.D., 
Editor) discusses the Probation theology 
in two of its papers—‘‘The idea of the 
Christian Church,” a well-written liberal 
paper by the Rev. J. S. Lee, D.D., andin 
** Probation, Some of its Philosophical and 
Scriptural Aspects”? (the Rev. Quincy 
Whitney). Dr. Crane gives an ethico-nat- 
ural explanation of the sufferings of Christ. 
* Prayer,” in the Rev. Abram Conklin’s 
paper is described as an irrepressible exer- 
cise of the devout heart which, without 
having reference to actual petition or effect 
on the Divine Being, is still a true offering 
up of desires. The other papers in the 
number are ‘‘Our Ancestors—Early Eng- 
land” (C. H. Emerson, D.D.), ‘* The Micro- 
cosmus (William Tucker, D.D.), ‘* Hints 
on Church Music’”’ (the Rev. Varnum Lin- 
coln), ‘“‘The Growth of Religion” (the Rev. 
Elfrida L. Shaffer), ‘‘The Son of Man” 
(Richard Eddy, D.D.)———Educution 
(William A. Mowry, Editor) has been raised 
to a high plane of journalistic efficiency by 
its present able editor. Without noting the 
other papersin the monthly issue for Jan- 
uary, we call attention to the timely and 
forcible paper by Dr. William T. Harris on 
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The 
Forum for January gives the leading place 
to Senator J. 8. Morrill’s reply to the ques- 
tion, “Is union with Canada desirable ?”’ 
The Senator’s replv, in brief, is. Yes, but 
not in a hurry about it. Leonard Wool- 
sey Bacon, tho in good temper himself, 
puts some serious charges into bis paper 
on “A Raid on the Treasury” whicb are 
bot at all calculated to be read with serene 
mind. He says that the proposed Pension 
Scheme will impose on American industry 
for generations to come the burdens which 
are bowing older nations to the dust, and 
send every American work man to his labor 
with ‘“‘a soldier strapped on his back.” 
We suppose that ex President White con- 
siders his work at Cornell done, that he is 
stirring so vigorously in The Forum 
for a pew university at Washington. 
The New Englander and Yale Re- 
view, in the bi-monthly number for Janu 
ary, starts with the best foot foremost in a 
paper by ex-President Porter on “‘ The Late 
Professor Green of Oxford—the ‘Doctor 
Grey’ of Robert Elsmere.” The other 
papers are, an examination of the ‘ Rela- 
tion of the Nationa! Benevole»t Societies 
to the Churches,” by Dr. Cheesebrough ; 
“The Suggestiveness of Art,” by John C. 
Van Dyke, one of the ablest of our art crit- 
ics, and ‘‘The Ethics of Speculation.” by 
G. H. Hubbard. Tne African M. E. 
Review for January comes too late for more 
than a general notice. It has aremarkably 
full table of contents, discusses practical 
and living questions, and is published in 
better form than ever. 











Ruth, the Christian Scientist ; or, The 
New Hygeia. John Chester, M.D, D.D. 
(Carter & Karrick, Publishers, Boston. 
1888.) The title of this book is a misnomer, 
We have been taught to believe that such 
men as Faraday, Dawson, Henry and Guyot 
deserve to be called Christian scientists. 
Toso far authenticate such a name for a 
semi-medical sect is as inappropriate as itis 
presumptuous. The same is true as to the 
name New Hygeia. In the last thirty years 
such nev as Parks, Sir Joseph Lister, Sir 
Wm. Jenner, Sir John Simon, Dr. H, R. 
Bowditch and Dr. A. Flint, have given to 
hygiene a definiteness that ought not to be 
parodied. The book is an example of the 
evil of credulity and superstition invading 
the clerical profession as serious as when 
materialism invades the medical profession. 
To substitute nature for nature’s God is no 
worse than to obscure the grand Christian 
faith by a credulous leaning to destructive 
“isms” under begui'ing names, The author 
po doubt intended to avoid the extremes of 
panegyric and ridicule, but makes as his 
htroine and hero successful faith and mind 
healers, and in many other ways gives to 
such sects aid and comfort. Heseems quite 
to lose sight of the fact that it is one thing 
to have faith as an element of trust as to 
our pbysical natures and to exercise power 
over the mind as one of the means of restor- 
ing the body, and quite another thing to 
make these the nidus for a sect or an “‘ism.” 
Think of such a professional, basis as this: 
* All disease we believe to be the result of 
error; as this error is purely mental we ad- 
dress our treatment to the mind, and when 
it comes into a right condition the result. 
must be the cure of the body.” A distinc- 
tion made between mind cureand faith-cure 
is that the one supposes faith in the 
attendant and the other faith in the pa- 
tient. One cannot but view with pity the 
use made of Abercrombie, Carpenter, etc., 
treatises written over thirty years ago, 
asif these fortified a Christian scientist or 
a faith healer. No notice is taken of the 
wonderful studies of Brown Sequard, Fer- 
rier, Hughlings Jackson, Weir Mitchell 
and various others, who in Jater years have 
illumined the relations of mind and bodyin 
the treatment of disease. The autbor would 
only have needed to have stepped into one 
section of the Congress of American Physi- 
cians, recently held at Washington, to find 
what physicians are doing in study and 
practice as to the relations of the mind to 
the body. There are passages in this book 
enough to make the blood of any true 
physician boil as he sees what little concep- 
tion the author bas of the real practitioner 
and how with apparent unconsciousness he 
belittles him alongside of an “ ism”’ practi- 
tioner. Does not every physician recognize 
the care of the mind as an element in the 
treatment of disease? Does not every 


‘Christian physician know the privilege of 


locking for Divine help upon bis work ? 
Must it be reserved to so-called “‘ Christian 
scientists’ and “faith healers”’ to know 
what mind and what faith are as related to 
physical health? Let it he remembered 
that Christian faith is a very definite thing 
and that faith when loosely spoken of is too 
often a belief, a trust, a credulity, a super- 
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stition, having in it no element of Chris- 
tian faith. Yet it is most convenient for it 
to wrap itself in this latter garment and so 
help to authenticate its special vocation be- 
fore the yorld. There are many goud things 
in the general plot of the nove); but after a 
careful and studied perusal of it we regard 
it as pernicious in its teachings and as giv- 
ing carriage and support to that which is 
good neither for the body or thesoul. If 
the author had closely studied the excellent 
articles of Ur. Buckley in The Century he 
never would have written the book. At 
another time we may review it in detail 
with an analysis, and quotations illustra- 
ting all that we have said. 


The Law of Liberty and Other Dis- 
courses. The Rev. James Morris Whiton, 
Ph D. (Thomas Whittaker. $1.25.) These 
sermons were preacbed last summer in 
Anerley Congregational Churcb, Enyland. 
They are twelve in number, each solidly 
conceived, clearly thought out, and ex- 
pressed with force and finish. They strike 
us as having a mellow roundness and ripe 
ness which is in advance of any sermons 
yet published by Dr. Whiton. They are 
neither polemic nor aggressive in tone, tho 
they have a decided originality. Dr. 
Whiton’s view of the Resurrection and the 
Judgment, and of the mode of the divine 
existence in Trinity, tho shared by many 
recognized leaders in the Church, is not the 
one ordinarily held, and the sermon on Sol 
omon contains among its bold ard brilliant 
passages sociological hints which are a good 
deal better left obscure and undeveloped 
than they would be fully thought out. As 
a whole the sermons are strong, fresh and 
brilliant. Tho they are not a pew chapter 
in the.‘‘ Gospel of the Secular Life,’’ they 
are the effort of a leading mind and a very 
earnest worker to bring the Gospel into the 
secular life and common thought of men. 
The House and ita Builder, with 
Other Discourses; A Book for the Doubt- 
ful. Samuel Cox, D.D. (Thomas Whit- 
taker. 3100) After a ministry of forty 
years, and a pastorate of twenty-five years 
at Stepney (London), the brilliant preacher 
whose last volume is named above has been 
compelled, by failing healtb, to retire from 
his pulpit. Above most eminent preachers 
of his day it was given to him to deal with 
minds troubled by the phases of skeptical 
opinion which characterize modern religious 
experience. We cannot describe the present 
volume better than by quoting the author’s 
account of his intention in composing the 
sermons it contains: 





“These Sermons are not addressed to those 

who are either hostile to religion or indifferent 
to it; but to that large and increasing class to 
whom the loss of a reasonable faith is as a sen- 
tence of death; who long to believe and yet find 
the dogmas in which they have been reared 
growing more and more incredible to them; and 
who forbode with a sinking and reluctant heart 
that they may be compelled to renounce the 
faith they once held. By its timidity, its nar- 
rowness and hardness, its controversies and di- 
visions, the Church is largely answerable—more 
answerable, I fear, than that advance of scien- 
tific thought and method which it too often con- 
demns as alone responsible—for the existence of 
this class; and those of us who love the Church 
and believe that it carries the fortunes of the 
world . . . are bound todo what we can for 
these . - who are being driven from the 
true home and sanctuary of the soul.” 
Famous Women of the Old Testa- 
ment. Morton Bryan Wharton, D.D. (E. 
B. Treat. $1.75.) Weneed add nothing to 
the announcement of these sermons, except 
that they are a series of popular lectures 
delivered in the First Baptist Church, 
Montgomery, Ala., and that they are * il- 
lustrated” with a number of wood-cuts, 
such as *‘ Eve in Paradise,” the ‘‘Quaeen of 
Sheba before Solomon,” ‘‘ Esther Appeal- 
ing to Ahasuerus,’”’ ‘Sarah borne to her 
Grave,” and the portrait of the preacher. 
Sermon Stuff. S.D. McConnell, D.D. 
(Thomas Whittaker. $1.00) The distin- 
guishing feature of this collection of ser- 
mon plans, is, that they have been used, 
presumably bythe author. We find among 
them many ingenious, forcible and sugges- 
tive schemata for the pulpit, which may be 
useful as models, however dangerous in 
imitative reproduction. 








No ove who is familiar with the litera. 
ture of travel in i alestine would hesi- 
tate to assert with utmost confidence that 
every possible way of writing up the 
ordinary tour through the Holy I.and bad 
beep attempted and exhausted. Yet such 
an affirmation would be at fault: every 
way had been tried save one. This last one 
is the happy thought of the Rev. Edward 8S. 
De G. Tompkins, who gives his volume the 
title, Through Lavid’s Realm, (Troy, N. Y.: 
Nims & Night.) Its novelty jies in twd 
features. One is, an entire exclusion of 
that parade of scholarship which most trav- 
elers consider necessary to be inserted, and 





aspecial inclusion of whatever enters into 
the affairs of the voyage proper—just what, 
and only that which, a stranger sees, meets 
with, enjoys, is annoyed »y, and learvs on 
the trip—in short, personal experience. A 
rich vein of humor, or keen sense of the 
picturesque, and a rare power of throwing 
scenes into words, carry the reader through 
the journey by the side of the itinerant au- 
thor, and create a singular interest, whose 
spell is broken only at the end of the book. 
The other novel feature is the compression 
of-a great many illustrations into a very 
small compass. Mr. Tompkins is an artist 
in the use of the pencil as well as the pen, 
and took numerous sketches, on the fly, to 
suit his journal; these are reproduced in 
miniature, and inserted, sometimes in the 
print as usual, and sometimes half in the 


text and half upon the margin of the page, * 


so closely with what is said about the ob- 
ject or place that the reader gets a unity of 
impression with double effect. Besides 
these rare features, two excellencies dis- 
tioguish the work of Mr. Tompkins. It is 
free from gush or cant, and is pervaded by 
a healthy sentiment, taking no pains to re- 
strain genuine emotion when the place or 
the landscape naturally touches the deeper 
chords of the heart. Seldom, insuch works, 
is a more tender or beautiful expression of 
feeling put into language than his adieu to 
Jerusalem when about to descend toward 
the valley of Jordan. And its literary style 
is a delight—so easy and clear, so faultless- 
ly exempt from color or ripple or favorite 
turn, as to forbid weariness ard to charm 
by, asit were, some secret power. Thisstyle 
is peculiarly adapted to descriptions of Na- 
ture; and, as it is just now the fashion to 
praise Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s picturing of 
the fells and becks and commons of Eng- 
land, we wish all of her readers might turn 
to Mr. Tompkins’s vivid views of sacred 
scenery and see his superiority. A true 
taste is exhibited, also, in the vesture of the 
volume, inviting enough, we happen to 
know, to cause the book to be selected, 
above many competitors, for a Christmas 
present, without reference to its contents. 


Shelley: The Mun and the Poet. Felix 
Rabbe. (A. C. McClurg & Co. $2.00.) 
This is an English book reissued in this 
country by the Chicago publ'shers who-e 
name it bears. It is written from a wholly 
admiring point of view. Deserting the 
moderate ground taken by W. M. Rossetti 
in bis judicious attempt to bring the facts 
together, the auchor takes up a position as 
extreme in its apologetic defense as Mr. 
Jeaffreson’s in its antagonism. As tothe 
abandonment of Harriet Westbrook and the 
elopement with Mary Wollstonecraft,God- 
win he asserts that Harriet had given both 
her heart and her person to the Irishman, 
Ryan, and that the rupture was complete 
before Shelley yielded to the new passion 
for Mary. This is extremely unjust to the 
memory of an unfortunate woman who 
may have been indiscreet and given her 
husband occasion enough to complain, but 
who has never been proved by any known 
evidence to have broken her marriage vow. 
Mr. Rabbe, however, does not stop at trifles; 
he goes the whole length. Whether he ac- 
cepts the Godwin theory of marriage or not, 
he can see nothing wrong in Shelley’s pro- 
ceeding. There is compensation, however, 
in this admiring authorship—it is bound to 
paint Shelley at his best and to bring out 
the sweet notes of his songs. -There are, of 
course, plenty of them, and to read the 
book is like a night with Wagner’s “ Wal- 
kiire.”’ The Life of Raphael, by Her- 
man Grimm. Translated by Sarah Hol- 
land Adams. (Boston: Cupples & Hurd. 
$2.00.) This spirited translation is intro- 
duced to the American public by the author 
himself in an introduction commendatory. 
The original German work was published 
in 1872, and was intended to point out the 
errors of Vassari and Passavant, both of 
whom are handled with unnecessary sever- 
ity in its pages. The theory on which the 
book is composed is, however, a true one, 
and Grimm’s German training, if not the 
structure of his mind, was sure to prevent 
him from being drawn too much into a 
mere repertory of facts as to Raphael’s career 
The volume before us 1s a profound study 
of the inner mind and thought of the ar. ist. 
The culmination of the critique is in Chap- 
ter Ili, on the “Camera della Signatura,” 
which contains Grimm’s interpretation of 
the Disputa and the Schvol of Athens. 
His conception of these great works have 
not been generally accepted, but they are 
far too inspiring and too truthful to be 
overlooked. The chapter on the *‘ Madonna 
Sixtina,” includes a sketch of all Rapheel’s 
Madonnas, and is a most suggestive piece 
of work, 


Thomas Poole and His Friends. Mrs, 
Henry Sanford. (Macmillan & Co. Two 
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Vols. $5.00.) In the winter of 1796-7 Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge brought his family to Ne- 
therStowey and established himself in acot- 
tage rented to himat seven pound Sterling 
the year. It had been obtained for him by the 
friendship of atanner who afterward rose to 
wealth and considérable distinction,and who 
was to his dying day known as “‘Tem Poole.” 
Poole’s acquaintance with Coleridge had 
begun several years earlier and quite a 
correspondence had gone on between tem. 
Poole now befriended Coleridge in his 
need, stirred about among other friends, 
raised a purse, and tho Coleridge was not 
always grateful, was a good and useful 
friend through life. Poole’s claim to be 
remembere:! in literature is based on his 
connection with Coleridge and his friends. 
He was not, however, a mere hanger-on. 
Tho a plain man he commanded the respect 
of the whole circle and of Lamb, Words- 
worth, and Southey amongthem. The vol- 
umes named above have been edited with 
great care and deliberation as a labor of 
love by the daughter of a cousin of “Tom 
Povle,’’ who has done her work excellently 
well. The merit of the yolume lies, of 
course, in the publication of this priceless 
correspondence which covers thirty years or 
more and has not been published before. It 
must hereafter form an essential part of 
the original biographic matter for the life 
of more than one of England’s greatest 
men. Poole, tho he wrote little except let- 
ters, was evidently an impressive map. He 
amassed a fortune, was fairly versed in let- 
ters aud political history, was a radical re- 
publican, in which eharacter he tried his 
neighbors but never wrecked his reputation, 
and he died a bachelor. 


Concurrent Jurisdiction, George C. 
Holt, (Baker, Voorhis & Co., No. 66 
Nassau St., New York), is a neat octavo 
volume of eight chapters and two hundred 
and thirty-seven pages, in which the author 
presents the cases in respect to which the 
Federal courts have concurrent jurisdiction 
with each other, and also the cases in whieh 
the Federal and State courts have such 
jurisdiction. The table of cases, cited to 
sustain and illustrate the several positions 
taken by the author, shows an extended 
research. An excellent index enables the 
reader, with great facility, to consult any 
part of the volume which he may wish to 
examine. The author not only develops 
the whole subject of coneurrent jurisdic- 
tion between the Federal and State courts, 
but also shows at iarge the cases in which, 
for the reasons assigned, it may be expe. 
dient to bring suits in one class of these 
courts rather than the other, or in which 
when suits are brought in State courts in 
the first instance, it may be expedient to 
remove them into Federal courts for final 
determination. Lawyers, as a general rule, 
unless they have had a large practice in 
both classes of courts, are not familiar with 
the subject to which this volume is exclu- 
sively devoted. They will find it « valuable 
practical guide in deciding where they will 
bring suits in those cases in which they 
have concurrent remedies, and when, and 
for what reasons, they will seek their re- 
moval from one court to another. The idea 
of the author evidently was to make a book 
for use by the legal profession; and in this 
respect he has admirably succeeded. The 
volume supplies a real want among lawyers, 
and that, too, in a clear and concise manner, 
and with an ample abundance of cited 
eases. 


The new. editionin German of Nestle’s 
Syriac Grammar and Chrestomathy, ‘‘Pars 
V” of the Petermann-Reuther, series, was 
duly noticed in THE INDEPENDENT some 
months ago. The English edition has now 
appeared, being a translation by Archibald 
(not ‘“Arehdeacon,’’ as the German style of 
printing the abbreviation would naturally 
be interpreted here) R. S. Kennedy, B. D., 
Professor in the University of Aberdeen. 
The translation is well done, the German- 
English of the vocabulgry greatly corrected, 
some valuable additions are made from the 
suggestions of Professor G. Hoffmann, of 
Kiel, and the preface has profited somewhat 
from the notice of the German edition in 
THE INDEPENDENT, to which credit is duly 
given. On the whole, the Eaglish edition 
is an improvement on the German. In giv- 
ing the status emphaticus of the word for 
“thousand” in the vocabulary, the author 
cites the American edition of the Syriac New 
Testament as authority, which wovld in 
general be good; but the citations are taken 
from the Apocalypse, in which, as well as 
in the Book of Esther, the editors of the 
American edition had po manuscript au- 
thority, and all their changes of the former 
printed editions were based on analogy of 
the language as understood by them and 
their native assistance. In consequence, 
these particular citations. are a blemish 
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rather than an addition to scientific knowl- 
edge, and the form cited from Néildeke, 
along with the others, which rests on 
manuscript authority, is unduly discredit- 
ed. (16mo. pp:, 72, 195, paper. New York- 
B. Westermann & Co.) 


The Religious Condition of New York 
City. (The Baker & Taylor Co.) Thisisa 
collection of absorbing interest. It is com- 
posed of the ‘‘Addresses made at a Chris- 
tian Conference held in Chickering Hall, 
New York City, Dec. 3d, 4th and 5th, 1888,” 
by the leading workers in the evangeliza- 
tion of the city and those best acquainted 
with that work. We can neither summa- 
rize the book nor give an adequate concep- 
tion of it by extracts. We may, however, 
add that the meetings followed a system- 
atic course. The topics discussed included 
a general survey of the city below fourteenth 
Street and the same above fourteenth Street; 
a report on the German, Bohemian, Italian 
and other more or less distinct elements of 
the population; accounts of what is doing 
by the various city missions, and addresses 
designed to bring out the needs uf the work, 
the means of doing it and of quickening the 
conscience of tae Christian community to 
do it. 


The Florida of To-day: A Guide fur 
Tourists and Settlers. James Wood Da- 
vidson. (D. Appleton & Co. $1.25) This 
is another handbook for Florida which 
combines description with statistic and is 
designed to meet the requirements of the 
tourist and the settler. Itis provided with 
convenient maps and has the latest infor- 
mation as to hotels, railways and lines 
of travel Peninsslar California. 
Charles Nordhoff. (Harper & Brothers.) 
Mr. Nordhoff’s chapters on Lower or Mexi- 
can California make a bandsome and useful 
volume as published and illustrated by the 
Harpers. No one knows better than Mr. 
Nordhoff how to collect the data for a trust- 
worthy opinion nor how to present them in 
better form. His book on California was a 
prophecy which bas been more than ful- 
filled and we have great confidence in the 
interesting reports of the present volume. 


Christ in the Bible. The Rev. A. B. 
Simpson. (Word, Work and World Pub- 
lishing Co. $2.00.) This is a glowing tho 
somewhat puzzling and baffling volume of 
biblical interpretation applied to the first 
two books of Holy Scripture—Genesis anil 
Exodus. Its merits are practical rather 
than critical. The author’s principles of 
interpretation are confused aud uncertain; 
he has an extravagaat fondness for types 
and confidence in them. He is obviously 
very much in earnest, and has published a 
book which contains much that is suggest- 
ive and much more which is stimulating 
and inspiring. Part II is a collection of 
homiletic notes, and Part III a compendi- 
um of geographic, historical aud other 
looger or shorter papers for the illustration 
of Genesis and Exodus. 


Keil’s Manual of Biblical Archeology. 
Translated and edited by the Rev. Alex. 
Cusin, M.A., Edinburgh. (Scribner & Wel- 
ford.) The original of this valuable work has 
been frequently alluded to inour columrs 
and and fully reviewed in our issue, Novem 
ber 8th. The volume noted above is second of 
the two published in the Clark's Foreign 
Theological Library of the English transla- 
tion which was made after the death of 
the distinguished author, but not until he 
had put his finishing touch both on the 
original work and on the contributions he 
made to the English translation. The name 
of Professor Crombie disappears from the 
second volume, for which the Kev. Alexander 
Cusin is entirely responsible. 


Testa: A Book for Roys. Translated 
from the Italian of Paola Mantegazza under 
the supervision of Luigi D. Ventura. (D. 
C. Heath & Co. $1.25.) As the title inti- 
mates this is a book which is intended to 
give boys the fundamental bints, sueges- 
tions and conceptions which they need for 
a good start in life. It takes the place 
usually assigned in our domestic concep- 
tions to an “ Uncle Ned.”’ It is well writ- 
ten, set to a high key, but is entirely ele- 
mentary. The author asswmes the sacred 
truth of the Christian religiou, but makes 
no attempt to meddle with this department 
ot juvenile instruction, limiting himself to 
the sphere of ordinary worldly guidance 
and suggestion. 


Stray Leaves of Literature, Frederick 
Saunders. (Thomas Whittaker. $125) 
This is another volume by the author of 
‘Salad for the Solitary,” and a little shelf 
full of other elegant combinations of com- 
pilation with a pleasant strain of literary 
and reflective comment. The present vol- 
ume isin the same line as the others tho it 














does not cover the same ground. 
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LITERARY ARY NOTES. 


BELFORD, CLARKE & | & Co. will publish, 
the last of this month, *‘ Janus” a new 
novel, by Edward [reneus Stevenson, an- 
nounced as a dramatic story of German life 
with an essential musical interest and 
argument iovolved in its course. 


..F. W. Christern’s Sons have imported 
among their new French stories ‘‘ Mon 
Capitaine,” an exceedingly enjoyable novel 
for general reading, by Henri Rabusson, a 
writer increasingly popular in France 
through the readability of his fiction as to 
plot and elegance of style. 


-.»-Macmillan & Co. are now issuing 
their new collection of ‘Select Essays of 
Thomas De Quincey,” edited by David 
Masson, and ‘“‘ Minor Poems of Chaucer,” 
prepared by the Rev, W. W. Skeat. Their 
forthcoming edition of Wordsworth’s po- 
etry is to contain the hitherto unpublished 
poem of **The Recluse,’ also to be pub 
lished in a separate volume. Edmund 
Gosse’s *‘ Eighteenth Century Literature,” 
of which a special edition is in preparation 
for America, will be published this spring. 


- Messrs. Harper & Brothers have just 
issued a new “Latin Dictionary for 
Schools,”’ by Charlton T. Lewis, Ph.D., the 
editor of ‘“‘Harper’s Latin Dictionary.” It 
is pot an abridgment, but an entirely new 
and independent work, designed to explain 
every word or phrase in the Latin literature 
commonly read in schools, viz., the com- 
plete works of Cwsar, Terence, Cicero, Livy, 
Nepos, Vergil, Horace, Ovid. Juvenal, 
Phedrus and Curtius; the Catiline and 
Jugurtha of Sallust, the Germania and 
Agricola of Tacitus, and a few words found 
in some extracts of Florus, Eutropius and 


Justinus. The original meaning of every 
word is first given, and then the modifica-, 
tions which it underwent. This Dictionary 
has been very long preparing and it is in- 
tended to be the best book of its scope yet 
p ublished. 


...-[n a letter to a friend, Mr. Johu G 
Whittier thus expresses himself regarding 
the printing of private correspondence: 
**Some years ago I destroyed a large collec- 
tion of letters I had received, not from any 
regard to my own reputation, but from the 
fear that to leave them liable to publicity 
might be injurious or unpleasant to the 
writers or their friends. They covered much 
of the anti slavery period and the War of 
the Rebellion, and many of them [ know 
were strictly private and confidential. I 


was not able at the time to look over the 
manuscripts, and thought it safest to make 
a bonfire of all. I have always regarded a 
private and confidential letter as sacred, 
and its publicity in any shape a shameful 
breach of trust, unless authorized by the 
writer. I only wish my own letters to thou- 
sands of correspondents may be aa carefully 
dis posed of.” 


..The new Century Dictionary, which 
has been in course of preparation by The 
Century Co. during the past seven years, 
is approaching completion, and it is ex- 
pected that the issue of the work will begin 
during the coming spring. It will be pub- 
lished by subscription, apd in parts, or 
“*sections,’’ the whole, consisting of about 
6,500 pages, to be finally bound into six 
quarto volumes. Altho the printers have 
been engaged upon the type-setting for 
more than two years, the publishers have 
waited unvil the labor of makipg the plates 
is so well advanced that the work can be 
regularly issued at intervals of about a 
month and completed within twe years. 
Probably no work of greater magnitude or 
importance has been put forth by an Amer- 
ican house. The editor-in-chief, Prof. Wil- 
liam Dwight Whitney, of Yale University, 
has been assisted by nearly fifty experts, 
college professors and others, each a recog- 
nizec authority in his own specialty—the 
design of the Dictionary being to make it 
complete and authoritative in every branch 
of literature, science and the arts. 


.-Mr. William R. Jenkins has added to 

his popular French series of ‘* Romans 
Choisis’”’ a brightly written romance of 
provincial French life, entitled Mademoi- 
selle Solange, written by Francois de 
Julliot. The motive of the story is patriot- 
ism, and the plot concerns the fortunesof a 
Paris bred scion of a patriotic old country 
family, and her two lovers—one Parisian 
and the other provincial—who, when the 
Franco-Prussian war breaks out, sacrifices 
his prospects to a large fortune to defend 
his native land. Thestory is well told, and 
has been very kindly received in Europe. 
The same publisher bas just issued a very 
unigne convenience —viz., a Chinese and 
Evglish Phrase Book for the Chinese to 
learn English; perbaps the first book with 
Chinese characters in America. Its com- 
pilers are Dr. T. L. Stedman and K. P. Lee, 
and while it is unpretentious in ita char- 
acter it is adapted to fuenish Chipamen 
with a vocabulary of colloquial phrases. 
The first edition of five hiindred copies. 
tho nf just published, has been taken up 
so quickly that a second edition is already 
in the press. 
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Scribner’s New Books. 
Dogmatic Theology. 


By WILLIAM G. 'T. SHEDD, D.D., Roosevelt 
Professor of Systematic Theology in Union 
Theological Seminary. 2 vols., 8vo, $7.00. 

“One of the few great books of the past year. Itis 


ly, pr , devout, thorough.”—({The Ex- 
aminer. 


“ An intellectual achievement of tne first order. It 
holds an almost unique, not to say solitary. position 
in the entire history of this country.”—[Boston Bea- 
con. 


VOLUME VI. OF DR. SCHAFF’S GREAT WORK. 
History of 
the Christian Church. 


THE GERMAN REFORMATION. By PHILIP 
ScHAFF, D.D. 8vo, illustrated. $4.00. 


ond doubt the best pagsetive in English of the 
oul which it covers.’’—[Christian Intelligencer. 
“We know of no work upon the general subject 
which approaches in value t my of Dr. Schaff.’’"—[Chi- 
cng, Standard. 

The whole spirit of the book is excellent and 
praiseworthy; it —— that history, while it may ex- 
cite rontrovers 41 Dry so written as to avoia giving 
offense.” —[Phi ‘ideiphia Record. 


Gibraltar. 


By Henry M. FIELD, D.D. 
Small 4to. $2.00. 


“Atonce a description, a history and a commen- 
tary’’—[Providence Journal. 
“A clean-cut and enenmenenly attractive picture of 
travel. ”—(Springtield Republican. 
“Sirce Baya:d Taylor no other man has written so 
many interes*ing and instructive books ot! travel.’’— 
(The Independent. 


FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. 


Eternal Atonement. 
By the late RoswELL D. Hitcucock, D.D. 
With portrait. 12mo, $1.50. 


“The whole book isa storehouse of gems.”—({The 
Observer. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


What is the Bible? 
By GEORGE T. LApD, D.D. 12mo, $2.00. 
_ Anadapeiiosnt reader of the English Bible can 


appreciate this k from beginning to end.”’—(Old 
Testament Student. 





Illustrated. 


*.* Sent, postpaid, to any address by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE STORY OF LOUISIANA 


—BY— 


MAURICE THOMPSON. 


[In the “ Story of the States” Series.| 

A strong, picturesque and absorbing 
presentation of the beginnings, the de- 
velopment and tbe progress of the 
beautiful and romantic Pelican State, 
told in Mr. Thompson’s happiest vein. A 
notable addition to American historical 
literature. 

One volume, 8vo, fully illustrated. 
$1.50. Uniform with Elbridge S. Brooks’s 
“Story of New York” and Alexander 
Black’s ‘‘ Story of Ohio.” All American 
libraries should add these entertaining 
volumes to their collection. For sale by 
all booksellers. 
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Many Mistakes Mended, 


By MARION H. TIBRBALS. 
i2mo, ornamental cloth, $1. by mail. 
THEOLOGICAL BOOKS, 

Greatest IBA in the country 
TIBBALS BOOK Company, 
oy Warren Street, New Vork. 
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The New York Fashion Bazar. 


FEBRUARY NUMBER-NOW READY. 
SINGLE NUMBER: PRICE 25 CENTS. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: $3.00 PER ANNUM. 


With the February Number of the Fashion BAZAR 
we commence the Lene my of new fashions de- 
) ADV ANCE SHEETS 
RIS. By this ‘means we are able to offer 


NEWEST PARISIAN MODES FULLY ILLUSTE 4 
TED BY ENGRA AVINGS AND RICHLY | COLOR) 
LARGEL REASE. 








The February FASHION BAZAR contains the com- 
mencemt of a most fascinating novel translated 
from the German, entitled: 

“MY HEART ’S DARLRING” 
(HERZENSKRISEN.) 
By W. HEIMBURG. 

Nothing more beautiful has ever appeared in the 

pages of an American magazine. 


1t contains the second installment ot 


“ THE REPROAOH OF ANNESLEY.” 
By MAXWELL GRAY. 
Author of “ The Silence of Dean Maitland.” 
Every reader of “The Silence of Dean Maitiand,”’ 


published in the SEASIDE LIBRARY, will welcome a 
bew novel by this au’ hor. 


Also iaperenting sketches vy “The Duchess,” au- 
thor of “ Molly Baw and ohn Strange Winte:, 
author of “ Rootles* Baby.” 


Interesting articles on Domestic and Household 
Affairs, Manners and Fashions, by Mrs. Mary E. 
tye Prescott Spofford, Mis. N.S. Stowell 
and others, 


THE NEW YORK FASHION BAZAR is for sale 
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THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Picture and the Men. 


Wehave a limited number of copies of * THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of ** The First Reading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.”’ The book gives a most ex- 
cellent idea of the home life of Abraham Lincoln. 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was’ written 
as sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture 
“The First Reading of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion,” and gives sketches of the different persons rep- 
resented in that picture; an account of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested it and of the painter 
who executed it. 

The former price of these books has been for * THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75c. We 
will furnish it post-paid at 5@c, until the supply is 
exhausted. 

The book—* THE PICTURF AND THE MEN”—is 
retailed at 50c, We will furnish it post-paid for 
35c. Early orders arerequested. Address 
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we will send you a Circular containing Cuts, De- 
scription and Prices of W of our most popular Globes 
Sizes: from 3 inches to 3 feet in diameter. 


ANDREWS MANUFACTURING CO., 


686 Broadway. New Vork. 








EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 

7 EAST MTH STREET, N. Y. 


Oberlin College. 


Faculty of Fifty-four Presessevs and Instructors 
1. bee sadeate last yea 
RTMWENT “OF THEOLOGY .—Clas- 
i Sooo ee English Cou: 











I. DEPAR MENT *o PHILOSO 
AND THE ARTS.-Clascical Philosophical and 
111 DEPA AKTMENT OF PREPARATORY 
IN mt Ay! UCTION,. Classical, Philosophical and 
vuon cheat ATORY OF MUSIC, 
v wos Ge Cee RTWENT. 
Courses with increased Electives, En! Be 


et and Laboratories; and Five 
Signe uilding 
Tuition and I incidentals, | ll t day of 3 months. 
and Room Kk to $48 per term 
in September ith, ion Ist an ‘April 2d. 
For r full particulars, send for * Announcement 


G. W. SHURTLEFF, Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio. 
aS 


WANTED. AGENTS, ETC. 


—_ le 











fess SSa }a aay. Samples worth $1.50 FREE. 
er the hurses’ feet. Write Brew- 
ster’s Safety Rein Holder Co., Holly, Mich, 
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Sinancial. 
THE SUGAR TRUST DECISION. 


JuDGE.BARRETT, of the Supreme Court 
of this city, in the suit brought in the 
name of the people of this state to forfeit 
the charter of the North River Sugar Re- 
fining Company, last week delivered a lu- 
cid opinion against the company and in 
favor of the people, and directed the jury 
to find a verdict accordingly. The judge, 
in the outset of his deliverance, said: 


‘““The questions to be decided in this case 
are whether the acts complained of are cor- 
porate acts, and, if so, whether such corpo- 
rate acts sare grounds of forfeiture within 
section 1,798 of the Code of Civil Procedure. 
The people rest their case primarily upon 
the second and fifth subdivisions of this 
section, claiming under the second sub- 
division that the defendant has become 
liable to be dissolved by the abuse of its 
powers, and under the fifth subdivision 
that it has exercised privileges and fran- 
chises not conferred upon it by law.” 





The first of these questions—namely, 
whether the acts of the North River Su- 
gar Refining Company complained of are 
actsof the company in its corporate ca- 
pacity—Judge Barrett answers in the 
affirmative. These acts, as he holds, are 
not those of individual stockholders, but 
those of the company itself as such. This 
point he argues elaborately, and conclu- 
sively shows that under the so-called 
‘* trust deed” this company and others 
engaged with it in the same general tran- 
saction have formed a combination, not 
kuown to the laws and not authorized by 
the laws, to conduct and control, in their 
own interests, the sugar refining business. 
We cannot better state this point than in 
the language of Judge Barrett: 

“Thus we have a series of corporations 
existing and transacting business under 
the forms of Jaw without real membership 
or genuinely qualffied direction—mere 
abstract figments of statutor) creation, 
without life in the concrete or underlying 
association. Every share of stock has been 
practically surrendered and vital member- 
ship resigned. With the transfer to the eleven 
trustees the shareholders cease to occupy 
the position of certius que trust with re 
gard to the directors of the various corpo- 
rations. In lieu thereof they accept sub- 
stituted membership in an uvincorporated 
board, and anentirely new, independent 
and exclusive trust relation with the 
trustees of that board.” 

The new business machine thus created, 
in the judgment of Judge Barrett, has 
no legal existence, but is merely a com- 
bination of corporations under the direc- 
tion of a board of trustees without any 
authority known to law. 

As to the other question, Judge Barrett 
holds that the trust thus attempted to be 
created is unlawful in its character and 
purpose, being a deliberate plan to estab- 
lish a monopoly in the sugar refining busi- 
ness. Here again we quote his words as 
follows: 

“The trust can close every refinery at 
will, close some and open others, limit the 
purchase of raw materia], thus jeopardizing 
and in a considerable degree controlling its 
production, artificially limit the production 
of refined sugar, enhance the price to enrich 
themselves and their associates at the pub- 
lic expense, and depress the price when 
necessary to crush out and impoverish a 
foolhardy rival—in brief, can come as near 
to creating an absolute monopoly as is pos- 
sible under the social, political aud econo- 
mical conditions of to day.” 

This is a severe arraignment of the 
‘* Sugar Trust,” and is undoubtedly 
equally applicable to other ‘ Trusts” in 
this country of a like character and pur- 
pose. Such combinations are, on the part 
of those interested in them who expect to 
profit by them, simply monopolies against 
the interests of the general public, and, 
therefore, contrary to the well-settled 
principles of the common law. *‘If al- 
lowed,” as Judge Barrett remarks, “to 
thrive and become general, they must in- 
evitably lead to the oppression of the peo- 
ple, apd ultimately to the subversion of 
their political rights.’ The natural and 
healthy course of prices, in respect to the 
necessaries of life, under the law of sup- 
ply and demand, and that of free com- 
petition, is by a concocted plan set aside, 

and that, too, in order that those who are 





parties tothe plan may enrich themselves 
at the expense of the perple. This is just 
what these so-called ‘‘ Trusts” mean in 
their practical results, what they propose 
to accomplish, and what they will accom- 
plish if permitted to have their own way. 

We have seen the apologetic argument 
of Prof. Theodore W. Dwight on the 
* Legality of Trusts,” published in a re- 
cent number of the Political Science 
Quarterly; and yet, as we think, the view 
taken by Judge Barrett is the one that ac- 
cords with the facts and the principles of 
the common law. If sustained by the 
Court of —_ of this state, to which 
the case will undoubtedly be carried, as 
we presume it will be, this decision, being 
tbe first on the specific point involved, 
will assume the character and importance 
of a leading case. It is a heavy blow at 
‘‘ Trusts,” struck by a masterly hand,and 
in the right direction. The people, not 
simply of this state, but of the whole 
United States, have a vital interest in the 
matter at issue. These monopolies, in 
the form of ** Trusts,” so-called, are com- 
paratively a modern invention, ingenious- 
ly gotten up for the purpose of consoli- 
dating a vast power in the hands and in 
the interests of the few at the expense of 
the many; and the sooner they are sup- 
pressed by law the better for the general 
public. The decision of Judge Barrett is 
the first step to this end; and if more law 
be needed fully to gain the end, then let 
it be enacted by the competent authority. 


AN ORTHODOX DEED. 


THE Albany Law Journal quotes from 
the Legal Intelligencer, the description of 
a deed in the records of Northumberland 
County in Pennsylvania, drawn by a 
quaint old lawyer of the last century. 
The deed conveys Lot No%51 in the town 
of Lewisburg, and contains the following 
recital of title: 

** Whereas, the Creator of the earth, by 
parole and livery of seizin, did enfeoff the 
parents of mankind, to wit, Adam and Eve, 
of all that certain tract of land, called and 
known in the planetary system by the name 
ofthe Earth .. to have and to hold to 
them, the said Adam and Eve, and the heirs 
of their bodi¢s, lawfully to be begotten, in 
fee-tail general forever, as by said feoffment 
recorded by Moses, in the first chapter of 
the first book of his records, more fully and 
at large appears.”’ 

The deed recites that Adam and Eve 
died seized of the premises in fee-tail gen- 
eral, leaving issue, sons and daughters, 
who entered into the same premises, and 
became seized as tenantsin common; that 
in process of time they multiplied their 
seed on the earth, and became very 
numerous; that they found it to be incon- 
venient to remain in common; that they 
‘* bethought themselves to make partition 
of the lands to and among themselves”; 
that the tract known on the general plan 
of the earth as America was allotted to 
certain of the heirs eventually (now 
deemed time imm emorial)a certain united 
people called the Six Nations of North 
America, heirs and descendants of said 
grantees of America, became seized of a 
part of the tract now called Pennsylvanie. 

The deed from this point then 
proceeds to give an accurate 
recital of the conveyance by the 
Six Nations to the Penns, and from them 
down to the grantor. It omits all refer- 
ence to the Royal grants to William Penn. 





The scrivencr was either a very good law- |, 


yer, or intensely anti-British. It is more 
than likely that he was both. 

The lawyer who drew up this deed evi- 
dently did not believe that this race of 
men started with a protoplasm, or a series 
of protoplasms, and finally worked its 
way up to humanity. He believed inthe 
record of Moses and the title of man to the 
earth as given in that record. He makes 
out a first-class title to ‘* Lot No. 51 in 
thetown of Lewisburg ” tracing it back 
to Adam and Eve, and from them to the 
great Cgeator of the earth and giver of the 
same to Adam. We think tne title to 
** Lot No. 51” a good one, and the deed to 
be perfectly orthodox. Anybody who 
wants a better title to land must be hard 
to please. 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 








NOTWITHSTANDING the money market 
has worked rather close during the past 
two weeks, there is no uneasiness in re- 
gard to the condition of the financial 
situation, as the disbursements that have 
been in progress were sufficient to coun- 
teract the pressure felt, and occasion a 
resumé of normal conditions. Through 
out the week loavable funds have been 
abundant in supply at lower rates, in the 
local market, while the reports received 
indicate a similar condition abroad as 


well as in neighboring cities. All the 
tendencies seem to point to a further con- 
dition of ease, owing to the large quan- 
tity of furds seeking the channels of 
active employment, and the confidence 
that is exhibited by capitalists in the 
future of the country, gives the financial 
outlook a brightness that is most encour- 
aging. The disbursements of the Treasury 
department since January ist, have been 
in excess of the receipts, and were largely 
instrumental in bringing about the ex- 
isting ease that is being experienced. 
Call loans at the Stock Exchange and 
bankers’ balances have been available at 
24 @ 4 per cent., but at the close there 
were abundant offerings at 24, while 
time loans have been offered at 34 @ 4 
per cent. Commercial paper has been 
in good demand, but the offerings con- 
tinue moderate. First-class bills with 
sixty or ninety days to run have been 
taken at 44 @ 4% per cent. discount, 
four months at 5 @ 54, and good single- 
named paper at 54 @ 64. 
STOCK MARKET. 

‘The dealings of the stock market have 
been very tame, and but little interest 
has been manifest on the part of the pub- 
lic in the transaction, owing to thedouble 
dealing of the railroad managers and the 
distrust there is felt in anything they 
may do, This is not conducive to the 
best interests of the roads that do the 
cutting, but possibly a *‘ freeze out” is 
desired, and this is the means employed 
to accomplish the object, which results 


to hold off, altho there is a hesitancy in 
the dealings there is a firmness in prices 
that indicates a strong undertone and a 
determination on the part of the manipu- 
lators to sustain the market, as the fluc- 
tuations have been entirely under their 
control, 
U. S. BONDS. 

The market for Government bonds was 
a little more active the past week, owing 
to an increase in the demand for invest- 
ment. Prices were strong, and ou some 


of the series an advance is quoted. The 
following are the closing quotations: 





BANK STATEMENT. 


The weekly statement of the New York 
City Associated Banks issued last week 
showed a gain in surplus reserve of $7,- 
216,054. The banks now hold $14,549.150 
in excess of the legal requirements, The 
changes in theaverages show a decrease in 
loans of $6.018,900, an increase in specie 
of $5,118.200, an increase in legal tenders 
of $2,401,200, an increase in depusits of 
$1,213,400, and an increase in circulation 
of $12,600. 

BANK STOCKS. 


The following are the closing quotations 
on Bank Stocks: 
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DIVIDENDS. 


The Empire City Fire Insurance Com- 
pany has delared a semi-annual dividend 
of three per cent., payable on demand, 

The Farragut Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of 
five per cent., payable on demand. 

The Globe Fire Insurance Company has 
declared a semi-annual dividend of five 
per cent., payable on demand. 

The trustees of the Seamen’s Bank for 
Savings have ordered that interest be paid 
depositors at the rate of 4 per cent. per 
annum on sumsof $1,000 and under, at the 





rate of 3 per cent, per annum on sums 


in demoralization, and causes investors |- 





ranging between $1,000 and $3,000, anda: 
the rate of 2 percent. per annum on sums 
exceeding $3,000, payable on and after 
21st inst. 

The Standard Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a dividend of three and a 
half per cent., payable on demand. 

The United States Fire Insurance Com- 
pany bas declared a dividend of six per 
cent., payable on demand. 








UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
Por INVESTORS. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET, NEw YORE. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORE, PHILADELPHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES. 
Execute orders for all Investment Securities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain and Ireland, the Continent, Austra- 
nD 


lia and West Indies. ; * 

Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 

AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money. 
BETWEEN THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE AND BRIT- 

SH AND DANISH WEST INDIES. 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & 00., London and Liverpool. 

United States Government Financia) Agents, 
England. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, MEW YORK CITY 

Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT 


Kk ae? NKLIN 
Ks 0 


NSAS CITY, MO. 
PaIp-UP CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $1,140,000,00. 
Offers Ten- Year Debentures and Five-Year Guar- 


anteed Real Estate Mo: es drawi Per 
Interest. SAM ve M.JA vise free 














ROLAND R. CONKLIN cretary. 
rondwnay. New Vork. 


RARE 


INVESTMENT. 


_Subscribe now for sock of Hartford Western Land 

C». Experienced management. One-third already 
taken. Dividends will average nearly twenty per 
cent. Write for particulars. 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO., 


280 Main St., Hartford, Conn. 
1? FIRST LIEN GUARANTEED MORTGAGE 


Eastern Office, 249 








investments. Writethem and you will invest with us. 


Choice Six Per Cent. Investments. 


FIRST-CLASS WATER WORKS BONDS, GUAR- 
ANTEED BY THE NATIONAL WATER WORKS 
INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


Security: 
Ist. THE MORTGAGEON THE WATER WORKS. 
2p. THE OBLIGATION OF THE CITY FOR HY- 
DRANT RENTAL. 
8p. THE GUARANTY OF THE NATIONAL 
WATER WORKS INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


POST, MARTIN & CO., 


34 Pine Street, New York, 


THE MERCANTILE TRUST CO., 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, NEW YORK, 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000, 


IS A LEGAL DEPOSITORY FOR COURT AND 
TRUST FUNDS AND FOR GENERAL DEPOSI‘S, 
UPON WHICH IT PAYS 

LIBERAL RATES OF INTEREST 
FROM THE DATE OF DEPOSIT UNTIL THE DATE 
OF WITHDRAWAL. 

THE COMPANY ALSO BY LAW. ACTS AS EXE- 
CUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR. GUARDIAN. RE- 
CEIVEK AND TRUSTEE AS FISCAL AND TRANS- 
KER AGENT, AND AS REGISTRAR OF STOCKS 


ND BONDS. 

EXCEPTIONAL RATES AND FACILITIES ARE 
OFFERED TO RELIGIOUS AND BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTIONS AND TO EXECUTORS OR TROS- 
TEES OF ESTATES. 

——TRUSTEES:—— 
LOUIS FITZGERALD, President. 
2 


T 
B. HY » Vice Presidents. 
DL. M b 

URI BUr, WHITELAW REID, 


QUAND.FRED. L. AMES. 
NDER, ES W. ALEXANDER 
EL. RIVES. 
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THE MIDDLESEX 





BANKING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN, OONN, 
Capital Paid in, $600,0 '00- 
onsre, af f, ber cen IRES and 


ONION ie STEED SR RERSs, ht 
U 


Chartered (872 and HAS ALWAYS BEEN under the su- 
ison of CONN WCTICUT G6ANB ( OMMISSION ERS. 

The amount of bonds which this Company can issue 

ag) nom WLMITED BY LAW 
nsurance Vom panies, Ranks. other Cnrpecetiene, and 

Trustees have invested largety in these securities 

Robert N, Jackson, President, Middletown, — 
Graves & Vinton Co. Western Managers, St. Paul, Minn, 


BRANCH UFYICES: 4 Kquitab‘e Ppiidin Boston. 
5'? Walnut st., Poilaaelphin FRA JCHNSON, 
New York Agevt, With wilder & ky ae 4 Broad st. 


9% WLRST LION ENFARMS, 12 PeR CENT. 1 % 
on Certificates of Deposit sank Minot. 

Dak. Send for geutiemen’s names residing near you 
who are our stock holeers or for whom we have made 
investmentand write thew and you wii] invezt with ue 


GUARARTT INYESTMENT co. 


The —— Pa Save-tebe is called to the following 
points: |. Unusual fulluess of information about the 
security, 2 Many hundred Mortgages and not a sin- 
gle foreciosure. %. A Committee of tnvestors visits 
Kansas each year and repor + on the business of the 
Company. r ss.or pomnty Bulletin ana Luves- 
tors Comuittee Report for IEE 

ENRY a. RiLBY, Gen. * Bastern Manager, 
Lhd Brondwav, Rew tork, 


The truth about western 
property is that some of it is 
rising, some of it tumbling, and 
some of it hasn’t even life 
enough in it to tumble. 

What a prospect for mort- 
gagees ! 

Isn't property just so every- 
where ? 

Send fora primer on western 
money-lending. 











Tue Kansas City Investment Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


6 PER CENT. AND 7 PER CENT. 


Western, Municipa and New England 
Water Bonds, 
ansas Investment Oompany’s Securities, 
HAYES & COMPANY, 


Washington Building, New York. 











THEO. S. CASE, 


(for 12 years Postm 


REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 


DEALER IN SECURITIES, 
New England Building, Kansas City,Mo, 


Money loaned at 4 to o_ cent. interest, semi-an- 
mually without cost or risk to owne.. 'nvestments 
mde In real estate and notes. Send for pumphiet, 





* Information to investors.” 











7 * MORTGAGES. 


We own and offer nah grade mortgages, perfectly 
secured and absoluteiy safe. 
Send for list giving full description. 


STEDMAN & KELLOGO, 


8 Congress Street, Boston Mass. 


FARM LOANS. 


SECURED BY FIRST MORTGAGES, 


6%. 7% and 8% 


INTERE*T TO INVE=TORS 
Safe as Government Bonds. Interest p syable Semi. 
Annually, at office or bauk of mor'gazes. 14 years 
experience. und n~ver lost a dollar for any customer. 
Best of references given. Write for * Our Loan 


free’ 
. LEBOLD, FISHER & CO, 
Bankers and Loan Agents, Abilene, Kan, 


UNION INVESTMENT CO., 


CAPITAL PAID UP $1,000,000. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


(INCORPORATED.) 


Offers 6 Per Cent. Dedenture Bonds—its own obli- 
gation—SECURSD KY FIRST LIENS ON FARMS [IN KaN- 
SAS. representing # value of two and one-hali times 
the amount of Debentures, and hela in _ trust by the 
Ame. ican Loan and “rust Company, of Boston, Mass. 
for the protection of the holoers of the Debentures 
Interest payable ser-i-annually at the office of the 
Americar Loau ard Trust Company in Boston, Mass. 

Also? Per Cent.Guarauteed Farm Mortyages. 
representing not over 40 per cent. of the present value 








Ff the property; interest semi-annually, and wpaptited 
direct to the older. Every loan w inspected b 
agen! of the Company who is a/so a stock older. iso, 


acents for the p:rchase and sale of Bonds, Stocks. 
Commercial Paper and Kea) Estate. 

ne for paw phiet descriptive of the securities we 
offer 


SSQURI TRUST CO. 
CASH OA PITAL, €200,000. 


§ er ont. Cerified age a ntures, 


ortgage 
contract: t wil make investments for 


special 
ss in re rirst M 
EIGHT PERC 


NT, 
All loons ae on CORN GROWING lanus of the West. 
Twelve years’ experience an 00 invested 
without loss to anybody. address, 
» company at “KDALIA, Mo. 
O. A. CRANDALL, Prest. 'G. L. FAULHABER, Treas. 


To Investors in 6% Bonds. 


Send your address for valuable information. 
H. W.HALL, 
91 Equiteble Building, Boston, Mass, 


DENVER-COLORADO 


Net on improved inside rty fro 
8% to hve Feate. Information Tar cahtoeneee 
freely given by 
D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver. Col. 


YEARS OF 
20 SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors” gond reason > r baying the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Louns of 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT co. 


Assets, $2,000 00000. Highest rate of interest con 
sistent ih choicest security. Ask rer information 
- E. Summons, V. Pres’t. E S. ORMSBY, Pres t 


1 NASSAU ST.. NEW YORK CITY 


Aso Gren CHT 


annum first mort gages on productive 
Estate. Luvans approved by Tacoma 
ational Bank. BEST OF REFERENCES 
ast aNnD WEST. Correspondence Solicited. Address 
4EL.LEXN © MASOR. Tacoma. Wash. Tam 


GERMAN-AMERICAN 
Real Estate Title Guarantee Company, 


| 201 ar 8t., 
Mutual Lite “Building. 

CAPITAL. $500,000, 
Examines and GUA RANTERS titles te real 
estate 
No charges for disbursements or searches. 


Money to ~ee, on bend and mortgage at 
1-2 per cent. 


Hon. NOAH DAVIS, 
Consulting Counsel. 


A NEW INVESTMENT. 


10% BONDS 10% 


interest Cuaranteed, Payable in 
Boston, 


IN APRIL AND CCTOBER, 


The usual objection to high rates of interest is NOT 
applicible to these bonds. Nearly $0,000 already 
Bt 00 with shrewd New Englwnd investors, Over 

of the entireissue o1 $1,(00,000 already mar- 
keted. In addition to the bon ds, "a stock bonus is 
given that will yield a large profit on the investment. 
Le particu! ars and local references given on ap- 
plication 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT Co,, 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTER, 
General Agent, 5% State Street, Boston, 


NEW ENGLAND 
MORTGAGE AND INVESTMENT CO, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Authorized Capital, $300,000. 
Total Assets, $130,000, 


Offers First Mortgage Real Estate Guaranteed 
Loans. 

Also seven years six per cent. debentures, secured 
by first mortgages placea in the hands of the Ameri- 
can Loan and Trust Company of New York. 

No be'ter securities are offered investors, as the 
mortgages securing them are based upon improved 
property worth three to four times the face of the de- 
bentures. Abundant references. 


DEN VER I NVELTNERS 8. 


Land in Denver is cheaper than in any city of its 
size and importance in America. We bave purchased 
here for Eastern clients? years, and always to profit. 
Many have made 100 per cent. in | to 3 years. Only 
safe conservative a‘ns recommended. Write 
tor Map, Circulars and ferences. 


H. B. CHAMBERLIN & BRO., 
Rex 1934 DENVER. COL, 


di. REAL ESTATE. 


‘er Cent. and 7 - 




















CHS. uNANos?. 
Counsel. 














c. E. LOVETT & CO., Daluth, Minn, 
P.S.—Acre and business property a specialty 





BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
IG, ncnnpcasceenascecesesons psunten 1857. 


REAL ESTATE 20°GH7, 204 SoU 
PROPERTY RENTED 34% 


remittances made promptly. 
T AXTS ant assessments looked after and 
paid. 


on First Mortgage for a term of re 
LOANS carefully peeotiated i 





Established 1881. Iscorperated 1884, 
mASess INVESTMENT CoO., 


Paid-up Capital. $160,000. 
- y] ta . 
— “ : =urplus. 12,000. 


Guara ntqed 7 Per Uent. Morts oug 
Te r4@ t-2 Per Ce '  bentares. 
Wer Aer Se permission fo acne Savings 


Banke, !neursnce Com 
hove inve-ted with thes 
seven y¢ ars. 

Wecin satisfy the most conservative of the safety 
and desirability of our secorities and courtthe st ict- 
est examioation of our FIELD, cur METHODS and 
our RECORD, Send for circular, forms and refer- 
ences, 


ies and Capitals te, that 
Company during the past 





lowa Mortgage Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Coanecticut Charter granted granted January, 1°86. 
Guaranteed views plorteages. on farms only, in 
Iowa, Kansas and Nebras 
Cortificates of { Depralt esued, drawing interest from 
date of deposit to date money is drawn 
Uffice No, 51 Asylu m Bees Hartford, Len. 
Sead forcircular to Jeftery, © . Phelps, Jr., 


Kansas Loan & Trust Co. 


OPEKA, KANSAS, 
Paid-up Capital, $600,000. 


7% FIRST .MORTGAGES 


The Old Reliable, 


Every loon wade ts caref 
eteees. Examiner sent — m the ofhce ofthe Gon 


ida aslery and 
with al conmacced with t the. on 

fully *i the papers connec aD — of the Com pray’ be ae 
n 


srr nou ouD lated { ithout loss) for Colle: 

w 08s 
pa ie peeet ‘ nee Co.'s, Trusteesand 
nals. New York 96 way. 


— 
rt 
oie pecans oan ot 


Convress Street. Ph 
Building. 
T. B, SWEET, Pres. Geo, M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres, 








B.S. NORTON, 
Real. Estate and Financial Agent, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


References in St. Paul and the East. 
Investments made, money loaned. 


MoIntosh & Mygatt, 





ae BANKERS. 
oa Ge enera. Bankina PN + aa 
nterest paid on Time eposits, 


In our Investment Department we have First 
Morteage Loaus that are absolutely safe and pay 
EIGHT PER CER tT. Interest Semi-Annu- 
allys All real estate taken as security is 
examined by us before waking loan. 
curities for non-residents a speciait Ay. Particular at- 
tention given to the investment of Trust oe oa 
colieét interest and principal, ano remit to our 
—™ New York exchanze. without charge. “Cor. 
orience invt 
¢ refer to CHASE NATIONAL BANK, New York. 
or FIRST NATIONAL BANK. Denver. Gol. 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE 











CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 
7 GUARANTEED LOANS. 
g Oo GOLD DEBENTURES. 
SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 
Interest and non Rot povante in New York, Thirty- 


Fee agertanen. vestor ever lost a dollar, or 
= a day for his 


ings Cert: sethentes itor ims of ards 
verti n at a time. OF sume 0 Pa ee _ 


aim Goll a = ere largely held by Syestese. Guardi- 
vin and 
ai ee Pee nks Investors throughout 


{ 
oF rete: test 
w. » Soreness, 2stimonials and full information ap- 


Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


"1 State 8t., ALBANY. N.Y. 40 Wali 8t., 
pwn PHILADELPHIA Sanne SS 


Farms for Sale 


IN MICHIGAN. 


New Price List just issued for Free Dist ee. 
Over 500or t 
seribed. A fine colored ‘ounty slap of Alichigan 





—I desire to correspond with a few capitalists 
oii ae to loaning money on tarm security in 
Michigan. Best of reterences furnished 

G W. =NOVEK ~ 
REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT 
103 Griswold street, Detroit, Mich. 
D. G. PEABODY & CO., 


Bankers and Brokers. 


City and Gonecey, rreweuse Bought, 


Exchan 
State, oe pomuat a3 and eStiool Bond 
Money Invented. -Sa 





at — 10" 

10" per cent, Loans 
iated y tel ptly 

References: Ail the city Banks, 


925 Seventeenth St.. DENVER.COLO. 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 60, 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA, 

Capital 8500,000,. Surplus, $125,000 
First Mortgage Real] Kstate Loans made and — 
teed. Long Time Debentures issued b 4 A dg 
ay. secured by First Mortgages held by tees. In- 

verest payable atthe Chemicai National Bank, ee 
York. No better securities offered investors. Best o 
ps and Western references furnished if dame. 
“ ndence reuuested. Write 

. L. CLARK®, President. E.C. 

B: M. MCELHINNEY, V Pres. C. e. WEBSTER, Cashier. 


DIVIDENDS. 














"Date eenchieees NATIONAL BANK, 
New YORE, Dec. 26th, 1888, 
SIXTIETH DIVIDEND. 
The Directors of this bank have declared a semi- 
anoual dividend of FOUR (4) Per Cent., payable Jan. 


7th, 1889, bo whites Goto, fom sist inst., the transfer 
books wili be closed 
ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 


RADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK, 
—A dividend cf three per cent. has been 
declared, free of all tax, payable on and 
after January 2d, 1889. 
OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashier. 
81ST SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


East River Savings Institution, 


NO.3 CHAMBERS S PREST. 


NEW Vouk, Dec. 3ist. 1888. 
INTEREST HAS BEEN ‘DECLARED FoR THE 
three and six months ending Decemuver S5ist, 188s, 
ae allaccouats enctiied thereto from five collars 
to® thousand dollars, at the rate of THREE AND 
ONE Ee HALF PER CENT. per annnm, payable afier 
January lth, 1s¢9. 
WILLIAM H. ra. President. 
CHARLES A. Waiter, Secreta: 











EMPIRE CrTy FIRE INSURANCE Co., : 
168 BROAU WAY, NEW YORK, Jan. 2d, 1869. 


|. siberetaaaprmape DIVIDEND. — THE DIREC- 
tors have this day declared a Semi-annual Divi- 
dend of THREE PER CENT., payable on demand. 
D. J. BURTIS, Secretary. 


FARRAGUT FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


No. 346 Broadway. 
BRANCU OFFICE NO. 71 LIBEKTY ST., 
New YORK, January 8th, 1889, 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE 
this day declared a semi-annual dividend 
of FIVE PER CENT., payable on demand. 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Seeretary. 


OFFICE OF THE GLOBE ves ins. Co., 2 
10. 161 BROADW 
New YORG, Jan. 7th, 1889. § 


| paatsadeepsen ties DIVIDENTD.—The regular semi- 
annual dividend of FIVE (5) PER OENT. has 
been declared, payable on demand. 
JAMES 8, EADIE, Secretary. 











THE SEAMEN’S ps FOR A TERT 
4 AND 76 W. 


ALL 
PRE TRUSTEES idee ordered thet interest Tbe 
prid to depositors entitied thereto, under the 
by-laws and in accordance with the savings- 
laws, torthe six months ending Sist aitimo. as tol- 
wy 


accounts not exceeding (ne i ~F Dollars 
at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per an’ 
accounts larger than ‘'ne Thousand Dollars, but 
ou: 


m. 

Thousand Dollars, 
ned prior to the hmitation of de- 
Dosits by statute. at the rate of TWO PER CENT. 
per annum, pyzavie on and atter Montes, 2ist inst. 

ILLIAM C. STURG President. 
DANIEL ARNES, Gash ‘ier, 
New York, Jan. 10th. ines. 


STANDARD Fire INST RANCE COMPANY, 
52 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, January 8th, 1££9. } 
DIVIDEND OF THREE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. on the capital stock has this day been de- 
clared, payable on demand. 


R. H. MYERS, Secretary. 
10 * omy DIVIDEND. 


THE UNIT2D STATES FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
No. 17? BkOADWayY January Sth, 1889. ; 
HE DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY VOTEDA 
Semi-Annual Divicend of SIX PER CENT., pay- 
able on demand. 








GEORGE E. COCK. Secretary. 


ELECTIONS. _ 


Tt B4NK OF NEW YCRF, by AL BANK. 
ING ASSOCIATION, NEw YORE, Jeauars 9th, 
1989.— At the annual election held January tth, 169, 
the follewing-named entieren were auiy elected 
Dwectepe for the ensuing year: 











ohn N. Bradley. James Moir, 
James M. Con-tatle, G. amsinc 
Charles M. Fry. + 


. Hard, 
Franklin Edson, .B. 1 aidlaw, 
Charles D. Leverich. D: Oo. Milis 
George H. Byrd. zuaee Kelly. 
Charles E. Bi 
At meeting of —- Poe ° f Directors held this 
day, MR.CHARLE® J) rey “was unanimonsly re- 





ele 16d President — TR CHAFD B. — is 
was lyr ted Vice Presiden 
E.S.MA SON. Cashier. 





VHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK, NEW YOR K, 
J Jaruery Sth. 1:8%.—At the annual election hy 
the stockholders « t this Bauk, bela this ¢ay et their 
tenkine-house, the following-name? gentlemen were 
elected a ad the ensuine year 
Geo. William Frederic Ww. Stevens, 
Robert Goelet, 


.Jr. 
At n meeting of the’ peoee. held subseouentlv, Mr. 
GEORGEG. WILLIAMS was unanimously re-elected 


ident. 
oe WM, J. QUINLAN, JR., Cashier, 
THE inpontins a8 AND TRA pene’ going | 
NK 


James A. Roosevelt, 
wm 





oF. New YorE 
Nsw YorE Je8. 8th, 1£89. 
T THE ANNUAL MEE! TING OF THE S10CK- 
holders of this vank, held to dav, the followire- 
named gentlemen were duly elected Directors for the 


Jere: R. Plum, 
Edward C. Kice, 
Russell Sere, 

Randolph W. Townsend, 
Edward Townsen?, 


hurber, 
Philip Van Volkenburch, 
Antony Waltlach 

Mn Ata sureeouent meeting eo Board cf Bipoctes, 
od was unanimously 

re-elec 6 President and MP: ROSSER SELL SAGE was 

re-electe ice -Pres 
ay EDWARD TOWNS? Np, Cashier. 


MM sg | NATIONAL 

Li Aaske 29 Wee New YORK, .Jenusry 

9th, 1$89.—At the maak cir held on the &th inst., 

the following nvmed gertlemen were electea Direc- 

tors of this Baik for the yeor ending on the second 

esdry in “ane wee 90, Vv 
ay ae 








“John A. Tucker, 
Joseph Agostini. 


ting of the Board of Directors held this 
on JOHN T. WILLE ETS, Presidert, and WM. H. 
ir, cy, JR., Ty ce President, were unanimously re- 


_ ISAAC H. WALKER, Cashier. 
MERCANTIL% NATIONAL BANK 


? 
NU i” MInRTING CF THE ¢ Kes 
JA 4 
pe the &th inst, the 





holders of this Bank, held o 
followine-namwen gentlemen were duly evected Di- 
rectors for the ensuing year: 

William C. Preeaine. 
Charles 1. Colby, 
George W. Cross’ on, 
Henrv T. Kneeland, 
Emanuel J ehman, 

Seth M. Milliken, 
James E. Mieoes re serren ‘B. Schenck, 
Winiom P.St J 
At a meeting of the Bourd, ela this day, Mr. 
WILLIAM P.ST. JOHN was vase re-elected 
President. F.B CHENCK, Cashier. — 


Ts NATION At BANK OF ty R¥PUBLIC, 
vEW YORK, Janurry * 
T A MEETING OF THE STOCKHOLDERS OF 
this Bank, held this dav,the following gentie- 
men were e’ected Directors for the en‘ uine year: 
George B. Carhart, ohn Juy Knox, 
Sumner R. stone, Ches. R. aon” 
Oliver S. Carter, A. H. Wi'der, 


James S War 

Wiliam H. Tillinghast, 

pson William Barbour 
ubsequer t meeting of the Board of Directors, 

hela this dey, JOHN JAY KNOX ws unanimously 

re-elected President and ad gta E S&S. CARTER, Vice- 

President. E. H. PULLEN, Cashier. 


WAfiewau BUTCHERS’ a7 DROVERS’ 
4 BANK, New YORK, January 9% 8-9.—At the 
anm ial election. held on *he Sth ins’.. ay following. 
named gentlemen were y roe Directors of this 
Bank forthe oes pr. 

George W. Quinta Langstaft N. Cro 


Henrv Siiterboro, 
John B. —, John W: 
n A. Demnoy. Jr. 
At a meeting of the Roard of Directors, held this 
day, Mr. Gurdon G. Brinckerhoff was unanimously 
re . 


-eiected President 
WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. © 


HE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK, 

8th January, 1x9.- At the annual meeting of the 
stockholders: f this | bank, held to-day, the tollowing- 
— Directors were duly elected for the ensuing 
year: 


George H. Serzent, 
Julius A, Stursberg,* 
Craries M. Veil, 











‘Arthur TY, Eugere Kelly, 
Boenerer’ K. right, Frame 1s H. Leggett 
T. Moor’, V. Mumford Soore, 
pane: - Sead, Fish; Georve 8. Hart, 
James H. Parker, Charies Sternbach, 
Charles Seripeere ard 
ward tab Wallese Rockhill Potis, 
Ds 
And as oe of Election 
Wilson G. Hunt, Hh ‘a 8. Hie’ ns, 
John M. Cornel 
asu Sy meeting of the Board Mr. V, MUM- 
FORD MOORE was unanimouiv re-elected Presi- 


pty and Mr, EBENEZER 5 icut was unani- 
mously re-elected Vice-Presid 
GEO RGE S. ‘1CKOK, Cashier. 


THE TRADESMEN’S Rapetey BANK, t 
EW VORK, Jan 1 
AN ELECTION FOR DIRECTCRS HELD 


this day. the fol yey aed sentlemen were 
bag = ny for the ens’ 





: ohn Greenouch, 


Oliver ver F. Sorts enry A. “mit 
Yathaniel 3 Niles, Eawerd J. Lg ‘Ir. 
ames E. Grannis Joel W. Maso: 
Theo . N. Vail. 
INSPECTORS: 
Samuel Townsend, E. B. Fellows, 


thtattck seer 


ERE. BERRY, Casbier, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Commercial. 


DRY GOODS. 


DESPITE the inclement weather that 
was experienced in the early part of the 
week, evidences of a brisk business have 
manifested themselves in the dealings of 
the wholesale departments of the dry- 
goods trade, which has steadily improved 
tothe time of our going to press. The in- 
flux of buyers from the West and Sotth 
was quite large, and in all cases there was 
a settling down to business which indi- 
cated a perfect knowledge as tothe extent 
of their wants, which was devoid of any 
feeling of hesitation or lack of confidence 
in the character of the future demand of 
the consumer. This condition of feeling 
is not the result of any manipulation or 
sudden impulse, but is the outgrowth of 
the conservative principles that have con- 
trolled the dealings of the trade through- 
out the past year, and the present large 
demand that is experienced from the con- 
sumer throughout the country. There is 
notendency toward a boom, however, as 
orders are confined to legitimate re- 
quirements and controlled by the same 
conseivatism. Throughout the week 
a very fair business was consummated 
among the commission houses in the va- 
rious lines of fabiics adapted to spring 
trade. Wholesale notion houses were also 
the recipients of a satisfactory business, 
there being a large representation of 
notion buyers in the market. Jobbers 
were fairly busy through orders received 
from salesmen on the 10ad, while the 
reports that accompanied were of the 
most encouraging character as to the 
business outlook in the respective locali- 
ties from which they wee received. 

Stocks are in good shape, and the tone of 
the marke: is exceptionally firm. The 
financial condition of the trade is sound, 
ard collections are reporzed to te good, 
tho some small failures are reported 
which have no influence upon the gen- 
eral trade. 

COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS AND DRESS 
GOODS. 


The business of this department was 
steady, and in the main nnchanged, with 
prices firm. Brown sheetings are in 
good demand. Drills continue well sold 
up for export and prices are unchanged. 
Bleached shirtings, cambrics and wide 
sheetings are moving steadily, and bnsi- 
ness in cotton flannels, curset jeans, 
sateens, colored cottons, silesias and flat- 
fold cambrics is reported fair. White 
goods continue active in movement, and 
leading makes are largely sold ahead, as 
are certain makes of Marseilles and cro- 
chet quilts. Agents are making liberal 
shipments of tine and standard dress 
ginghams, zephyrs, seersuckers, cham- 
brays, etc., ou account of previous trans- 
actions, and new business in this connec- 
tion was of very fair proportions. Some 
of the most popular makes of seersuckers 
and other ‘‘ wash gouds ” are sold anead 
for months to come, and prices remain 
firm all along the line. There was a 
steady movement in soft-wool dress goods 
and in staple and fancy worsted fabrics. 
Cashmeres, Henriettas, tine fancy wor- 
sted, printed wool chaliies, etc., continue 
in steauy request, and desirable makes 
are closely sold up by agents represenung 
the leading mulls. 





WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 


The improved con:lition of business in 
heavy ciotning wovlens goes on satisfac- 
torily and tue number of, buyers are 
steadiiy increasing. Some important 
lines ot wool Cassimeres and worsted suit- 
ing ure now altracting attention as they 
are presented at last ) ear’s prices nutwith- 
Standing the snarp advance there has been 
in woul. Fur beavers, chinchillas, mei- 
tons, etc., are quite active. Heavy cas-i- 
meses and worsted suitiags are now dis- 
played in attractive variety by many of 
the leading agents, and indicavions point 
to an improved business in these goods in 
the early tuture, Light-weight clotoing 
woolens are being taken in suuall parcels 
forthe renewa! of ussoriments, and fair 
deliveries are still being made on ac- 
count of back orders, Cloakings and 
Jersey cloths are in moderate request, and 
agents are making fair shipments of 
heavy satiue:s anu doeskin jeans in exe- 
cutiou of recent and back o.vere. Fian- 
nels and biankets are in steady but mod- 
erate request anu ficin in pr.ce, Agents 
report a fair bu-ioe-s in cottoa hosiery, 
but toere is a good deal of irregularity in 
the demand, the competition ut Ge:man 
goods being severely feit in some deszrip- 
tions. Ladies’ and misses’ Jersey vests, 
also plain, ribbed and fancy cottyn under- 





wear, are moving steadily on account of 
former orders, and leading makes are sold 
ahead for some time to come. For wool 
hosiery and heavy shirts and drawers 
there is a comparatively light inquiry, 
the supplementary demand usually ex- 
perienced about this time of the year 
having been checked by unseasonably 
mild weather in wide sections of the 
country. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist, 1889, 
compare as follows with the same period 


of last year: ; 

For the week. 1889. ° 1888 
Entered at tne port... $3.565,027 - $3,478,714 
Thrown on mar«et.... 3,455,570 8,714,963 
gn Since Jan, ist. 6.998.681 5 

terec Ai the port... 938, roan 
Thrown on mar«ket.... 6.458.829 5,962,158 





TO OUR READERS. 


It is a source of very great satisfaction 
to us to be able to announce to our 
friends and subscribers that our receipts 
for subscriptions during the past week 
have been about twenty per cent. in ex- 
cess of that of the corresponding time 
last year; and as last year showed a hand- 
some increase over the yéar previous, we 
feel that too many thanks cannot be 
given to our friends who have testified 
their appreciation of what we are trying 
to do for them in making THE INDEPEND- 
ENT better than ever before. The atten- 
tion of our readers is called to the article 
printed elsewhere, headed *‘A New Sug- 
gestion,” giving new club rates. 

Our friends will not forget the favor- 
able terms given herewith: 


CLUB RATES 
Any subseriber to THE INDEPENDENT 
can save money by taking advantage of 
the clubbing rates here given: 





Each. 
Two subscriptions, or two years ...$2.50 
Three si or three years... 2.33 
Four * or four years.... 2.12 
Five “ or five years.... 2.00 


If an old subscriber renews his own 
subscription and sends us the names of 
four other subscribers for one year, each 
one will save a dollar, or if he renews his 
own subscription for two years he will 
save a dollar, or if he renews for five 
years he will save five dollars. Thou- 
sands of our readers take advantage of 
our clubbing terms, and renew for from 
two to five years. Others send us the 
names of one,twu, three or four of their 
friends, thus extending the circulation 
and influence of THE INDEPENDENT. 

During the past week we have had 
great pleasure in crediting a large number 
of persons with 2 year’s subscription free, 
in consequence of their having taking ad- 
vantage of the following 


NEW CLUB OFFER. 

To any old subscriber who will send us 
aclub of five new subscribers for one 
year each, with one remittance, we will 
send an extracopy of the paper to his 
or any address for one year. 


CLUBBING WITH OTHER PA- 
PERS. 


Weare prepared to receive subscriptiong 
from our readers for any other newspapers 
or magazines, foreign or domestic. Our 
club list, which will be sent to any address 
upon request, gives the names of a number 
of the most prominent papers and maga- 
zines, with the rates at which we can sup- 
ply them, which are in all cases less than 
publisher’s rates. Rates for those not on 
the list can be obtained by writing to us, 
Schools, libraries, reading-rooms and in- 
dividuals, by subscribing through us, can 
make a nandsome saving. 

If any of our subscribers will send us 
the names of such of their friends as they 
think would be interested in making the 
acquaintance of THE INDEPENDENT, we 
will take pleasure in mailing to them 
four consecutive numbers of the paper, 
free of cost, hoping that a careful and 
critical examination will result to our 
mutual advantage in their becoming 
regular subscribers, 

THE INDEPENDENT takes credit to itself 
for being almost the only religious paper 
which does business with its subscribers 
on a cash basis; that is, when the time 
paid for has expired the paper is discon- 
tinued unless an order to renew has pre- 
viously been received. We have found, 
after three or four years’ trialof this plan, 
that it works geeatly to the satisfaction 
of our subscribers and ourselves. If any 
of ouc subscribers fiad it inconvenient to 
renew their subscriptions promptiy at 
their expiration, we will take pleasure in 
contin the paper to them upon re- 
ceiving a request to do so. 





A NEW SUGGESTION 
WITH MORE KIND WOKDS FROM GOOD 
FRIENDS. 


Mystic Bripae, Conn., Dec. Sist, 1888. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

I congratulate you upon the completion of the 
forty years’ work in THe [NDEPENDENT, and not 
less upon the hearty appreciation that work 
meets with from the original subscribers and 
from its readers in all parts of our coun- 
try and from English-speaking people in all 
parts of the world. The memory of college 
dats at Amherst with Dr. Storrs, as well as the 
prizriciples announced in the prospectus, made 
me a subseriber and has kept me a profited 
reader of the paper “from the first day until 
now.” I have no “ advice” to give in the prose- 
cution of a work so well managed and so tri- 
umphantly successful on its fortieth anniver- 
sary; I have only “a suggestion” to make at 
headquarters, which will pass for what it is 
worth. 

As one of the original subscribers and present 
readers of the paper. [ want the presence and 
power of THE INDEPENDENT to be felt in the 
families of my children and children’s children 
in future generations. The entailing of houses 
aad lands is a failure in this country, and much 
of the provision in lands and stocks made for 
our heirs, is utterly unprofitable, and mars 
rather than makes their fortunes. Tt.e entail- 
ing of the subscription list of a good paper. that 
has been good from the beginning and is every 
yerr growiog bigger and better, it seems to me, 
would be a safe investment; a good thing for 
the paper and among the best things and a 
solid “security” for our heirs. We who have 
had the weekly visits of Ta& INDEPENDENT in 
our homes and have seen its molding intiuence 
upon our children and grandchildren, would 
like to have these visits perpetuated to later 
generations. It is a blessed atmosphere in the 
home here an‘ an educator fcr the home that is 
eternal in the heavens. There is no provision 
made in the usual terms of subscription for the 
continuance of the paper in a family beyond 
two years. Is there anything in the way of con- 
tinuing it ten, twenty, thirty years? Please 
give us your terms for these periods, and let us 
have one good Plymouth Rock “ security” to go 
down to posterity imperishable as the granite. 
Some of the original subscribers will be arourd 
on the fiftieth anniversary in 1898, reedy to re- 
port their satisfaction with the investment. 

Yours sincerely, (Rev.) W. CLIFT. 


(The foregoing letter suggests a new way of 
doing good, a way to make the giver happy and 
also the receiver—and generally, a whole tami- 
ly happy and very often a whole neighborhood. 
We are constantly receiving letters showing the 
best results from such an inve*tment of money. 
We have filled orders in the past and are now 
doing so, covering the cust of .single names up 
to one hundred, and in one instance THE INDE- 
PENDENT was ordered to be sent to 150 persons 
at the expense of a noble-hearted Christian 
merchant. The friendly suggestion of the Rev. 
William Clift, of Mystic Bridge, Conn., is an ex- 
cellent one and we hardly know of a better way 
todo good than that named by him. We ask thuse 
of our readers who have money to give and who 
love to do good to ponder over this above sug- 
gestion. To alisuch we now say that we will 
assume to be the executoisof your will, while 
living and after, to the extent of the moneysent 
us forsubdscriptions to THE 1INDEPENDENT—tbe 
paper to besent tothe persons named to us upon 
the following favorable terms: 


Ll paper 5 years ............. $10 00 
§ Me. Bre - ci eee 18 00 
er ieee 25 00 
GE * .B- . Beoctieccbiel 30 00 


or for the same amount of money named above 
to a greater number of persons for a less period 
of time—say to five persons one year for $10.0(, 
and so oninthe proportion of the cost named 
up to an investment of $89,00. We bave now at 
least twenty subscribers on our books who paid 
us in advance for twenty years. Some of them 
even fora longer period. We should hesitate 
to send THE INDEPENDENT to more than ten 
thousand new subscribers op the terms above 
named unless we put aside a fair proportion of 
the money received into the secure vauits of a 
Trust Company. 





MANISTEE, MICH., Jan. 10th, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir:—I have not only taken Tue INnpDE- 
PENDENT from the beginning, but I have paid 
for it up to January Ist, 1893. Besides, I have 
the volumes bound most substantially ever 
since it was printed inits present form. Itis a 
library in itself, Long life to Tae INDEPEND- 
ENT and to its editor. 

Very truly, 
E, B. FArrFrevp (D.D., LL.D.). 


Easton, Pann., Jan. 4th, 1889. 
THe INDEP fNDENT: 

Inclosed find my check for $5, which please 
pass to my credit. I embrace the opportunity 
of adding a word of good cheer to the many you 
have already received. My name stands among 
the earliest on your list, and I most heartily 
testify to the good work you have done in the 
ethical, political and religious departments of 
life, individual and national, by bravely stat- 
ing and boldly discussing the issues that have 
arisen within the last forty years. 

A leader in the van-guard of progress, during 
ante and post-bellum strife, under the flag oi 
truth and right. you have fought valiantly and 
successfully to form and guide public opinion 
at criticai times and on vital questions. Being. 
no longer young, and having been somewhat 
observant of the passing and dominant phases 
of thought, in life generally, I know whereof I 





affirm when I say that your conscientious and 
enlightened heroism bas borne fruit in elevat- 
tion of sentiment and courage of action in State 
and Church. 

Having accepted the leading of Bacon 
Thompson, Storrs and Leavitt, 1 am still on the 
lines of their teaching. The problems that con- 
fronted the pioneers of your enterprise are 
finally and forever settled, but the spirit and 
trend of yorr journal are the same as of yore, 
and I see no reason fay a less hearty and full in- 
dorsement. 

In the full faith that you are able and will- 
ing to meet all emerging questions with the 
old-time honesty, intrepidity and ability, [I mos 
sincerely express the hope that the sun of your 
fame and glory may never go down. 

Yours truly, E. F. STEWART. 


WOLFE, MoO., Jan. ist, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 
Thinking myself unable 
To foster a friendship so dear, 
Your face has been missed from my table 
All the long and lonely year. 
Now, taught in the scaool of experience 
The worth of the friend that is lost, 
That the healthful and useiui intelligence 
It nurtures, quite equals the cost, 
I deem it the truest economy, 
With the weal of my household in view, 
To retract in some less needed luxury, 
And herewith my subscription renew. 
Mrs. W. D. Prickert. 


COVINGTON, TENN, 
Tae INDEPENDENT: 
An appreciative reader. 
(Rev.) E. K. BRANSFORD. 


LANCASTER, MaAss., Jan. 8th, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 
In many respects an unrivaled weekly. 
Yours truly, (Rev.) A. P. MARVIN 


Cosocron, N. Y., Jan. 8th, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 
Please to consider me as from the first in 184 
a subscriber to your moral and intellectua 
feast. The paper is an increasing power fo 
truth and sound principles in ali department 
of noble endeavor. Asitis now and generaliy 
has been, it is thoroughly reliable. : 
Yours truly, (Rev.) Jonn Waven. 


MILFORD, IA., Jan. 2d, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 
I would not like to be without this—one of the 
very best papers which comes to us. 
Yours fraternaily, 
* THe Mar.” 


BRIDGEPORT, CoONS.. Jan. 7th, 1889, 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

Inclosed please find check to renew my 
subscription to THE INDEPENDENT with thanks 
for its good, honest, and efficient service ot lib- 
erty and righteousness in 1888, and congratula- 
tions upon its fortieth anniversary. 

Very truly yours, 
(Rev.) CHARLES Ray PALMER, 


HENDERSON, Ky., Jan. 7th, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

In renewing my subscription allow me to ex- 
press the very great benefit I have received 
from THE INDEPENDENT. I regard it superior 
to any magazine published in America. Wish 
ing it success, I remain 

Very cordially yours, 
W. J. Perer. 





. Devat, O., Jan. 8th, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Friend:—For such you have been to me 
ever since I began housekeeping for myself and 
for years beforeat the old home. A Happy New 
Year and jubilee of years and increasing use- 
fulness to you. Only spare us the politics! We 
can get plenty of that in our aailies. 

Yours truly, (Rey.) E. L. Lorp. 





CINCINNATI, O., Jan. 4th, 1889. 
THe INDEPENDENT: 

Another year has rolled round and I am so 
much nearer home, while you are stretching 
toward the zenith with renewed strength and 
ardor. ThisI believe is my thirty-seventh sub- 
scription—perhaps a litthe more—but I think 
not an original subscriber.» But 1 was one with 
you and ahead of you in many things. I wasin 
the dry-goods business in Boston when your 
present editor and publisher was in the same 
business in New York of the firm of * Bowen & 
McNamee,” who sold their silken goods but 
never their golden principles. And it was 
then given unto me, not only to believe in them 
but also to suffer with them, as a radical aboli- 
tionist. But I was ahead of Captain Bowen in 
enlist:ng for life in the ministries of the Gospel 
of the Kingdom, and had been preaching ten 
years in the Queen City of the West hefore 
Brother Bowen or THE INDEPENDENT entered 
the arena as a public and an official messenger 
of tne Word. And this was to be expected, for I 
was an older man, and a longer enlisted soldier 
under the Great Captain of the Sacramental 
Army. 

The original editors I knew personally— good 
men and true from head to heel—from keel to 
topmast, as were also the proprietors. Thomp- 
son, Storrs and Beecher have preached and lee- 
tured in my own pulpit—Beecher torty-six 
years ago when he was at Lawrenceburg, Ind., 
getiing less than three hundred dol'ars a year 
salary,and that much in scraps. That grand 
old office editor and man of all work from ne- 
ceasity. Joshua Leavitt, of Massachusetts, was 
a relative of mine by marriage—well, they have 
all gone but Storrs and Bewen and the undying 
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INDEPENDENT, to each of whom and to it I sen¢e 
« hearty ** Good Cheer” and a brotherly “ Happy 
New Year” and als» an * All Hail” of Christian 
love and confidence in the future and final con- 
summation. 

May the latter glory of your lives far exceed 
the beginning. I subscribe yours sincerely and 
fraternally still in the intense activity of the 
Gospel ministry in my 83d year of life’s mission, 
49th of the ministry and 17th of my present pas- 
torate. (Rev.) JAMES (°, WHITE. 


HinspALy, N. H., Jan, 5th, 1889, 

THE INDEPENDENT: 

When in Virginia in the winter or early 
spring of 1864,1 devoted a part of the pay re- 
ceived from Uncle Sam to subscribing for THE 
INDEPENDENT, the New York Sunday Mercury 
and the Army and Navy Journal. You will see 
that these journals had little in common with 
each other—but then they were selected rather 
for their contrasts than correspondence with 
each other, and because each was deemed the 
best representative of its class. When Grant 
started on his famous campaign to fight and 
flank his way toward Richmond, | had perforce 
to be one of the party. As I remember, THE IN- 
DEPENDENT was received from week to week 
with tolerable reguiarity, in spite of our con- 
stantly shifting location, and I have no doubt it 
was often read behind breastworks while the 
scream of shell or hiss of bullet was in the air, 
and it served the excellent purpose of diverting 
my mind from the oppressive and ever-present 
sense of danger. And I have no doubt, too, that 
my copy was “ passed along the line,” and thus 
found a great many more readers than if it had 
been taken into a quiet home in peaceful life. 
This was the only time I ever really subscribed 
for THE INDEPENDENT; but being engaged in 
newspaper work I have had it perhaps the 
greater part of the time since then as an ex- 
change. What I like in it is its broad, catholic 
spirit, its high literary character, its articles by 
Colonel Higginson, Maurice Thompson, Goldwin 
Smith, etc , making it valuable to those who do 
not as well as those who do subscribe to'its spe- 
cial religious tenets. It well deserves the suc- 
cess it has achieved. Yours truly, 

B. SPOONER. 


st. Lours, Mo., Jan. th, 1889, 
THE INDEPENDENT: 
We began living together this the fortieth an- 
niversary of your ministry and the first of 





mine. 

A most delightful and helpful year (o me has 
it been by your vigorous, scholarly and genial 
words of wisdom and Christian helpfulness, 
May the years to come bring mutual blessings is 
my prayer. Fraternally, 

(Rey.) D. C. STEWART. 
MILLBANK, DAK., Jan. &th, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

I regard THE INDEPENDENT as the most valu- 
able paper in the United States, and do not feel 
willing to get along without it. 


Your truly, D. M. EVAnNs. 


ANN ARBOR, MICH., Jan. 2d, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

I bave long read Tae [INDEPENDENT and en- 

joy it. Yours truly, J. BRADSHAW. 
HYANNIS, MAss., Jan. 8th, 1889, 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

While I am at it, will say for your Ministerial 
Register column, that after supplying the two 
churcbes at Hyannis and West Yarmouth since 
November 6th, 1887, they have united in aunan- 
imous call inviting me to become their pastor. 
Yours truly, (Rev.) GEORGE WESLEY UsGoobD, 


Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 4th, 1889, 
Tue INDEPENDENT: 
I consider your paper of great value and 
would not be witboutit. Respectfully yours, 
(Rev.) 8. R. WALLACE. 


West ScrTuate, Mass., Jan. 7th, 1889, 
Tur INDEPENDENT: 
Ithink what I invest in THe INDEPENDENT 
pays me most or helps me most, 
Yours truly, (Rev.) 8. R. H. Brags. 


Comstock, MICH., Jan. 8th, 1889, 
Tae [INDEPENDENT: 

Have been a reader of INDEPENDENT about 
twenty years. We value it for its** Indepen- 
dence ” on all questions of the day. It has been 
better than ever the last year. It has proved a 
great blessing to our household in many ways. 
In religion, literature and politics, it is just 
what every family needs. Dr. Ward’s poem 
written while an invalid in the hospital is beau- 
tifultome. Maurice Thompson's articles and 
Dr. Storrs we value much. Verytruly, 

E. A. KNAPP. 


WENHAM, MAss., Jan, 7th, 1889, 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir:—Inclosed you will find two years’ 
subscription for your valaable paper, which | 
really feel | cannot afford to spare from my 
house. ‘I'H® INDEPENDENT is filled with contri- 
butions of the best writers this or any other 
land affords. It would be useless to enumerate 
them astheir name is legion. How near and 
dear they become to us we do not realize till 
they are called to a higher sphere as were Mary 
Clemmer Ames and that noble champion of the 
despised Indian,“ H.H.” With best wishes for 
the success of one who has proved so stanch a 
supporter of every true reform, | am 

Sincerely yours, A. D, TrRowT. 


We are compelled. for want of space, to omit 
two or three columns of similar “kind words 
from friends,” We will, however, do our best 





next week and the week following to give them 
all our attention—as we now do our thanks— 
“in advance.” 











READING NOTICES. 
TO INVESTORS. 


THE attention of would-be investors is called to 
the advertisement of the Hartford Investment Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn., who are organizing a com- 
pany to be known as the Western Land Company. 
with a paid-up capital of $50,000, for the purpose of 
investing in such property throughout Kansas and 
adjoining states as can be bought at a genuiue bar- 
gain and looked after at slight expense by the agents 
of the Company. Full information will be given by 
oddpeasing the Hartford Investment Company, Hart- 

ore, Conn. 


A RARE NOVELTY IN ROSES. 


A PINK rose, striped with white, which is perfectly 
hardy, enduring Northern winters without protec- 
tion of anydkind The flowers are Se and fragrant, 
the color soft, satiny pink, distinctly stripea, and 
dashed with white and carmine. It is'a very profuse 
bloomer, and is destined to become a most popular 
rose. 

James Vick, the Rochester, N. Y.. Florist and 
Seedsman, offers this new rose free. Why or how, 
we do not understand; but it can be learned by 
writing him. The house is an old and reliable one, 
and has an enviable reputation. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


RICH CHRISTIAN, READ! 


A young clergyman from the Continent wants $200 
to be able to continue an individual work of evan- 
gelization. (Ecc!. XI,1.) Apply tor reference to M. 
D. D., INDEPENDENT office. 


Mont) 
Conable Ks Gi 


LYONS SILKS 


BROCADES, 
METAL EFFECTS 
ROY ALES. 
Special Importation for Evening Dress, 


Proadvvay K 19th ét, 


NEW YORK. 


























ARMSTRONG BRACE 


Elastic Suspender With- 
out Rubber. 
Combining Comfort and 
Durability. 

No Rubber used in these 
Goods. Nickel-plated Brass 
Sprengs furnish the Elas- 
ticity. 
48k your Dealer for them, 

Sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price, at the 
rte | Lean ».5e 

q’ly.pI'n orf’y web, 

8 ”s he 5 


D 
K 





1. 

2 * 1.35 

f *) “pi’nsilk web,1.50 
F “fancy “ 28.00 

ARMSTRONG MANUFACT’C CO. 

242 Canal Street, New York City. 

267 Franklin Street, Chicago, Ill, 


Factory, Bridgeport, Conn, 


**THE ECLIPSE 
COPYING APPARATUS, 
One fhoasaad oon black. No 
special pen, no specia r, no 
stencil required. The eaivse a 
reproduces the natural handwrit- 
ing so rome ! fs mat 

* Ec c - 





in most cases * =. reu 
lars have been taken for ordinary 
written letters. Specimens and 
circulars on application. 

. FELIX F. DAUS & CO., 


#48 Broadway. New York 





THE 
GREATAMERICAN 





st inducements ever of- 
fered. Now's your time to get 
up orders for our celebrated 






Co MPANY 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
Gold Band Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 
or Webster's pictioneyy For full particulars address 
‘HE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 288. 81 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
amo ET UE GH: WETS S08, 
: ases and Ca . 
raven’ FORKR BO WOOD, acini 
Engravers’ TORR erines: Machinists 
East cor. FULTON & DUTCH Sts. New York. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 














Warerooms; Steinway Hall, New York 





Jusurance. 


AS EASY AS- FALSIFYING. 


FROM the pamphlet of a Western asso- 
ciation claiming to furnish life insurance 
cheaply on the basis of an admission fee 
and fixed quarterly payments we copy a 
table which undertakes to separate the 
usual level premium and show ‘“ the man- 
ner in which said premium is disbursed ”: 











Life. 
Estimated Maxi- 


AGE. 


Used for Ex- 
penses. 
Used for 

Death Losses. 

sed for Reserve. 

Expectation of 

mum Annual 
Cost. 


J 


Yearly Premium. 


~ 
re $19.89 $5.68 $7.71 $6.50 58.81 $8.24 
22.70 6.49 8.03 8.18 35.58 9.04 
Gated ses .... 26.88 7.54 8.51 10.88 31.78 10.52 
: 31.30 8.95 9.29 13.06 28.18 11.28 
aa 57.97 10.85 10.56 16.57 24.54 12.08 
47.18 15.48 12.97 20.73 20.91 14. 

59.91 17.12 17.88 25.41 17.49 17.20 





It is unnecessary to give every age, and 
so we take out only a few, adding, from 
another table, the estimated maximum 
annual cost in the association issuing the 
pamphlet. A foot-note is appended, thus: 


**Column 1 shows the first life premium 
in Old Line Companies, at any age, for 
$1,000. The division of said premium is ex- 
plained by Columns Nos. 2,3 and 4. Col- 
umn No. 2is for the annual expenses, and 
the average on the different ages is more 
than double the amount necessary. As age 
does not add increased expense of transact- 
ing business the charge should be uniform, 
as itisin the Federal Life. Column No. 3 
shows amount reserved to pay death losses, 
which is amply sufficient to cover all—ordi- 
nary and extraordinary. Column 4, above 
table, shows amount paid annually for re- 
serve, not a penny of which, in event of 
death, is paid on policy or in any wise adds 
to its security.” 

Now, this pamphlet omits to explain 
how its compiler finds out how the level 
premium is divided; but we will pass 
that, and will assume, for the present, that 
his tigures are correct. We will assume 
that four per cent. interest is realized, 
which is what the tables assume and is 
all that can now safely be assumed ; then 
we will construct another little skeleton 
table, thus: 





Fos 3 

of coe §. 

= Ste Ze 

g&§ s3¢ sa 

az S54 3 

- Ess f 

Z. “ 
a ety ere $19.89 27.5 58.81 $761.95 
idle cet eads Sak 22.70 25.5 55.88 = 795.58 
55. 26.58 23. 81.78 795.65 
ay $1.30 20.5 28.18 908.10 
Tacticcrnsanrrees 57.97 17.8 24.54 1,043.61 
Dh ssbaveecabacas 47.18 15.5 20.91 1,271.78 
Se eee 59.91 12.5 17.49 1,717.61 


Column 2 above shows, approximately, 
how many years are required to make the 
premiums, compounded at four per cent., 
aggregate $1,000, and Column 8 contrusts 
with this the expectation of life. Here 
is made no allowance for expenses; every 
cent of the premium is imagined to accu- 
mulate. Even in this purely imaginary 
case of a business done literally without 
cost from first to last, the excess of 
premium does not appear very great as 
contrasted with the expectation, and no 
allowance is made for the number who 
fall very far short of living out their « x- 
pectation. Where will those come in‘ 
For instance, in a certain large company, 
in the year 1886, sixty-one new entrants 
died within their first year, after pas:ing 
a rigid medical examination; still adher- 
ing to the imaginary case of no cost, they 
were brought in without expense, but 
they paid only one annual premium, so 
that on each one the fund suffered a dimi- 
nution of the difference between $1,000 
and say $35. 

Let us test the trustworthiness of the 
“footnote” at another point. It asserts 
that the amounts used for death losses, 
as given in Column 8 of the previous 
table, are ‘‘amply sufficient to cover all, 
both ordinary and extraordinary.” The 
only compound interest tables at hand 
cover forty years. At four per cent, one 
dollar per annum in advance amounts to 
$98.827 in forty years; we multiply this 
$98.827 by the amounts in Column 3 
thus asserted to be amply sufficient, and 





the result is the absurdity shown in Col- 
umn 4 of the table just above. That is, 
the members aged from twenty-five to 
forty years at time of entry would have 
to live more than forty years in order to 
make up $1,000 at four per cent. on the 
scale of these alleged ample payments; 
forty three isthe youngest age of entry 
which would accomplish that. True, the 
entrants aged forty-five years and more 
would pay too much, provided they lived 
and kept paying for forty years. It will 
be seen that even in case of the youngest 
(25) the expectation is less than forty, 
and, as before, no provision is made for 
the heavy deficit on those who die early. 
Of course, the figures in this column 
are a pure extravagance, introduced only 
to demonstrate, by their absurdity, .he 
recklessness of the assertions made in this 
footnote.” Another of its assertions, fit 
company for the rest, is that not a penny 
of reserve is ever paid in.case of death, 
the intended and really the only inference 
being that it is either wasted in needless 
expenses or stolen outright, 

Of course, no allusion 1s made in the 
pamphlet to the fact that a very consider- 
able portion of the level premiums is 
never received at all except in the book- 
keeping sense, being returned as “‘ divi- 
dends” and either aJlowed on account of 
renewal premiums or used to purchase 
additional insurance. Any mention of 
such a fact as this wouldimpair the force 
of the *‘argument” and interfere with 
the intent. 

This concern is the Federal Life of Dav- 
enport, Iowa. We know nothing about 
it, but can safely point out that whoever 
begins business by advertising falsehoods 
is always to be distrusted. The aim of 
its circular is to convey the impression 
that the level-premiums of regular com- 
panies are excessive, and that insurance 
of life need not cost more than about 
half those rates. Incidentally we may 
point out the peculiar expression of the 
very first sentence of the footnote quoted, 
which says that ‘*Columa 1 shows the 
first life premium,” ete. Inasmuch as the 
first is the same as every subsequent pre- 
mium, why say “‘ first”? We take it that 


this word was inserted with the deliber- 
ate intent that persons shall infer that 
the level-premium increases annual!y— 
that if a man joins at thirty he pays $22.70 
the first year, $23.35 the second, $24 05 
the third, and so on, instead of $22.70 
righton. Of course, itis not hard to get 
such figures and assertions accepted, be- 
cause they all bear toward what people 
want to believe—that safe life insurance 
can be furnished at a low figure. 

The person who forwards this circular 
writesthat the Federal is paying losses 
promptly, Very likely; that is good pol- 
icv, and it is always easy for a while. 
He also says it is doing a good business, 
This is also very likely; it offers cheap 
rates, and sustains them by figures which 
are entirely conclusive to those who take 
them without inquiry. This is assisted, 
as just remarked, by the fact that what 
we want to have true we are always 
pretty easily persuaded to believe. It 
always needs more and deeper arguments 
to convince us, for instance, that we 
ought to be among the few rich than 
among the many poor. 


> 





THE term of Insurance Commissicne 
Maxwell exvires during the present week. 
There have been rumors that he would 
be displaced because of a lack of political 
affinity with Governor Hill, and other 


rumors that he would be probably re- 
tained for this year on account of a cer- 
tain end to be sought meanwhile by the 
Governor. We cannot decide betwcen 
these counter rumors, but can unhesita- 
tingly say that Mr. Maxwell has deserved 
retention, and that if the Governor 
wishes to consider the fittest thing as the 
best thing to be done—which in the po- 
litical as well as other view it certainly 
is—he will make no change in the posi- 
tion. 


INSURANCE STATEMENT. 


ORIENT INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


WE are glad to notice, from the annual 
statement of the Orient Insurance Com- 
pany, published in another column, that 
toe year ending December 31st has been in 
all respects a satisfactory one to it. 
It has made an increase in the total 
cash assets and surplus, and the invest- 
ments are placed in some of the best stocks 
and bonds to be had in the country. Its 
cash assets are $1,718,797.44, and the sur- 

ins, as regards policy-holders,is $1,161,821.- 

. Its officers are. Chas. B. Whiting, Presi- 
dent; Jas. U. Taintor, Secretary; Howard 

. Coo A tant-Secretary. 
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HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK. 


THE special attention of our readers is 
called to the seventy-first annual statement 
of the Home Insurance Company of this 
city published elsewhere in this paper. The 
Homeis one of the great institutions of New 
York. We were present atits organization 
and have watched it ever since with a jeal- 
ous eye, and we have never seen anything 
in the record of the Company of which we 
could not be yee. Certainly the state- 
ment presented in this issue of our paper is 
a magnificent one, showing as it does a cap- 
ital ot $3,000,000, a reserve premium fund of 
33,767,507, total cash assets $8,961,657.27, and 
a net surplus of $1,502,462.61. The Home 
bas gained in its assets during the year 
$900,000 and in its surplus, $127,000, a very 
fine showing indeed. The assets of the 
Company are safely invested in some of the 
best stocks and bonds to be had in the mar- 
ket. . One of the distiuguishing ‘features of 
the Home since its organization has been 
its wise, careful and conservative manage- 
ment. The result of it is that it nowstands 
almost without a peer among the fire in- 
surance companies of the United States, 
Its officers are able underwriters and are as 
follows: Daniel A. Heald, President; John 
H. Washburn and Elbridge G. Snow Jr. a 
Vice-Presidents; Wiiliam L. Bigelow and 
Thomas B. Greene, Secretaries; Henry J. 
Ferris and Areunah M. Burtis, Assistant 
Secretaries. 





THE ahaa! a INSURANCE COM- 
NY OF AMERICA. 


WE a. no hesitation in saying that one 
of the most valuable institutions in this 
country for a large class of its people, is the 
Prudential Insurance Company of Ameri- 
ca, home office at Newark, N Thiscom- 
pany’s business is entirely among poor peo- 
pie. It issues policies of insurance not only 
upon the lives of adults, but upon those of 
children from one year of age and upwaré. 
{n hundreds of cases, the company, by its 
prompt payment of a ‘policy within twenty- 
four hours after it has become a claim, 
has enabled parents to give a decent 
burial to their children and helped them 
to tide over a period in their lives when, 
without the friendly aid of the Pru- 
dential, they might have become a charge 
upon the city. In this way the self-re- 
spect of these pcor people is maintained, 
and the greatest ood in many ways is con- 
ferred upon them. The Company has at- 
tained very great success indeed, and last 
year paid claims amounting to over 

1,000, 

its officers are, John F. Dryden, President; 
Leslie D. Ward, Vice-President; Horace 
Alling, Second Vice-Piesideut; Hon. Henry 
J. Yates, Treasurer; Edgar B. Ward, Coun- 
sel; Edward S. Johnson, Secretary. 


THE FIDELITY INSURANCE, TRUST 
AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY, OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 


oe Fidelity Insurance, Trust and Safe 
a Company is one of the strong finan- 
cial institutions of our neighboring city. 
The wealth of Philadelphia and that which 
centers there is very great, and the neces- 
sity for these immense financial institutions 
isapparent. The Fidelity transacts a vari- 
ety of business, including that of receiving 
securities and valuables of every descrip- 
tion—bonds an@ stocks, plate. jewelry, 
deeds, etc., for safe keeping. Its safe de- 
posit vaults are among the largest and saf- 
est of any in the country. It receives de- 
posits on interest, collects incomes, and 
acts as executor, administrator and guar- 
dian, and, in fact, executes financial trusts 
of every description. All of the trust 
funds deposited are kept separate and apart 
from the assets of the company. In addi- 
tion to this the company has a special trust 
capital of $1,000,000. The Fidelity is a very 
important and necessary institution. Its 
officers are, Stephen A. Caldwell, President; 
John B. Gest, Vice-President; Robert Pat- 
terson, Treasurer and Secretary; Charles 
Atherton, Assistant Treasurer; R. L. 
Wright, Jr., Assistant Secretary. 





THE AMERICAN FIRE INSCRANCE 
COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


THE sevepty-ninth annual statement of 
this reliable Fire Insurance Company is 
published elsewhere in this paper. It will 
well repay the attention of our readers, and 
particularly so if they will bear in mind 
that since its organization the Company 
has paid about nine million dollars in losses 
to its policy-holders, and handsome divi- 
dends regularly to its stockholders. The 
par, amy has agents established through- 
out the United States, and our readers will 
do well to take a policy with it. Its cash 
assets are $2,500,916.21, and its surplus is 
$369,415,98, with a cash capital of $500,000. 
Its officers are able and experienced under- 
writers, and are as follows: Thomas H. 
Montgomery, President; Richard Maris, 
Secretary; James B. Young, Actuary. 





1851. THE 


MAS SACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


27 Years of Successful 
PURELY MUTU 
Every pclicy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, anc 
fontains the most libera! features ever before offered 
E.iamins its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M.V.B. ESSERLY. President. 
RY 8S. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHK A. Bab. I, Secretary, 





ORIENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement of Condition Jan. ist, 1889. 


Capital Stock, paid up i in ¢ ai snail $1,000,000 00 





Reserve for Re-Insurance................... 495,617 28 
Outstanding Losses snd i] other Liabili- 

BS ccd ccccvccsbecccccocesecceccosccosecess 63,358 67 
bn, ES __ 161,821 54 


TOTAL CASH ASSETS.. 81, 718,797 44 
SURPLUS, as regards Police 
CE 1,161,821 54 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 











«+» $348,311 50 

ws avessece 187,444 0 

nds 297°,39> 00 

State, County, City and Town fionda.. - 428.497 91 
Casb in Bank and in Agents’ hands........ 179,275 22 
PL is scdiexnnethsncacses cdinenidls 16,125 69 
Interest accrued, and Kents...:. . 25,500 12 
Loans on Mortgages, first lien..... . 242,908 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and Bonds........ 20,540 00 
TOTAL ASSETS.............. 81,718,797 44 


CHAS. 5. WHITING, President. 
Jas.U. TAINTOR, Sec. HOWARD W. COOK, Ass’t Sec. 
B. W. FRENCH, Gen. Agent, Chicago. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


RECORD FOR 1888: 
Increase in Assets, 
Increase in Surplus, 
Increasein Policies Issued, 
Increase in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
Cc, = FRALEIGN, Sec 


HEELWRIGHT: a Assistant 
Wit T. STANDEN, ~~~ “parame 


EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


‘“LOW RATE TERM PLAN”’ 


of this Company. It is easier to piace insurance on 
this plan tnan on any plan ever fore offered, and 
the policy itself is the most liberal and equitable con- 
tract consistent with recognized business principles. 
THE MARKED SUCCESS already achieved by this 
|p ae that it fillsa want long felt by the insur- 
"Edun. 0) AGENTS. desiring to represent, the Com- 
peas. are invited to address J. S. GAFFNEY, Super- 
ntendent of Agencies, at Home oes. 


STATE MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


DN Oar eee f SESS 


NE diswces sasecctianiiexes $784,044 044 66 66 
Cash gurrender values stated in every policy, and 
es by the Massachussetts Non-Forfeiture 


“NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 
c.W. ANDERSON, Gen. Ag’t. 


PENN MUTUALLIFE 


Send to Home Office, 921 and 923 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
for description of new plans and 
‘eatures. 


PENN MUTUALLIFE 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 

W. A. BREWER, Jr., President, 

In thiscompany policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of all 
other companies, in Non- 
forteitable dividends to 
keep their policies in 
force. 

See Charter. 

OFFICE: 
21 Courtlandt St. 


Continental 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


OFFI New YorE. by {~ BROADWAY. 
opnttnencss{ Sen, urt and Mon 

Bu No. “ie Bastwar. E. 
Reserve for re-insurance.....82,585,904 05 
Reserve. ampleforalliciaims, 368,721 37 
Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 
Not BUrplus............cececeeseeee 920,997 61 
Total Assets, Jan, 1st,188S, $4,875,623 03 





























This company ducts its bust under the Re 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 
DIRECIORS: 


H. H. LAMPORT. President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 


CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 


WM. L. ANDREWS. RICHARD A. McCURDY 
SAMUEL D. BA PASOCOR, EDWARD ah IN, 








JOHN i. D. 
CHARLES. H. BOOTH, ALFRED RAY, 
3 Ss RICHARDS, 














. W. CORLIES WM. M. 
OHN CLAFLIN, WM. H. SWAN. 

TREE BRNRY f. CrApLDING 
JAMES FRASER, LAWRENCE TURNURE 


6 THEODORE F. VAIL, 
BRADISH JOHNSON, JACOB WENDEL, 
M. G. LOW, 
HENRY EVANS, Bec. Agenoy Dep't. 
CHAS, . DUTOHRR, 00'y Brockiyn Dep't, 





The American Fire 
INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


308 and 310 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 





SEVENTY.NINTH AN NUAL STATEMENT, 


SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE COMPANY JAN. 1, 1889. 


ASSETS. 


ET NE i ns okenteveensese $230,100 00 


Loans on Bondsand Mortgages. 976,639 50 
Ground Rents, well secured.... 7,253 34 
United States Loans..........-.. 174,375 00 
Bonds and Loans.............+. 849,782 78 
Loans on Deposits.............- 97,000 00 
Interest and Kents due and ac- 

I io hein oa onvens, cecus eones 19,643 37 
Premiums in course of collec- 

citi scakahalnitnds soos 34,337 48 
Cash in Banks and office of 

ORME «00:0 -onncopncs caccces 111,784 74 


ToTAL ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1889... .$2,500,916 21 





LIABILITIES. 


Losses in process of adjustment. $163,638 02 
Reinsurance Fund, temporary.. 1,020,102 22 
Reclaimable on perpetual poli- 


sha Peretti oti es 0saeed cg ee 444,454 
Dividends uncalled for. ....... 345 
Commissiops unpaid........ .. 2,960 
I er ree 500,000 00 
EE ahae eines tacisaneneeon 369,415 98 

$2,500,911 916 a 





DIRECTORS: 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, P.S. HUTCHINSON, 
ALEXANDER BIDDLE, SAMUEL WELSH, Jr., 
CHARLES P, PEROT, 


JOHN T. LEWIS, 
ISRAEL MORRIS, 


JOSEPH E. GILLINGHAM, 


CHAS. 8S. WHELEN. 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. Orr Actamy: 








4. ™M, ALLEN, President, 
Ww. B, FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
4. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





tad FROM LOSS BY BURGI ARY, 
K ROBBERY, FIRE OR ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 
Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, of Philadelphia, 

IN ITS 
NEW MARBLE FiRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
Nos. 325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 

CAPTP Akers. 20. ccccapccsce coccccccsccoccseses $2,000,000 00 
BURPEMG 2.0.00 rccccpecsecscsccccccoccccssseccs 2,000,000 00 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of ev 
tion, including BONDS and ‘KS, 


-ATT ST RB. 
ae GUA RDED BY THE YALE AND 


ALL TIME LOCKS. 

The mpany also 4 SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLATUPR F VAULTS at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpora- 
tions and zane kers; also desirable Safes upper 
vaults for $10. Reoms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for Safe Renters 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON 


INTE 
INCOME COLL BOTT AND REMITTED FOR A 
DERATE CHA 
The Company acts as EXEC UTOR. § DMINISTRA- 
Rand Gv ARDIAN, and RECEIVES and EX 
cores TRUSTS , 4 ae description,from the Courts, 
Cor porassone, 224 ie divia uals. 
ALL TROST F MDS ana LNVESTMENTS are kept 
separate and a) the —s of the Compaay. 


Trust ¢ Trust capital “ecurty sibe Com ey con alte tee 
ts trust 


WILLS “ oe Ft FOR AD SAFELY KEPT 
HOUT CHARGE. 
SzEr EN A. “CALDWELL President. 
OHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in 





charge of 


RL WRIGHT, _ Fo ond 


Bae ERA ta 


aenen F W. Clar’ 
Thomas McKeen, 


Cc. Filer. 
ea ce Merrick, GA. Griscom, 











OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEW YORK, JANUARY 2th, 1888. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Oom- 
pany, submit the folllowing Statement of tts affairs 
on the 3lst of December, 1887. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 








uary, 1887, to 3ist December, 1887......... 3,642,969 09 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 

FABER a MB e000 cp ccasvccecenssbee tice.ce 1,417,600 13 

Total Marine Premiums. .............++. $5,060,569 23 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1887 to Fist December, 1887. .............+5 $3,972,331 21 
Losses paid during the same 

eengeccdebdicedesécsone $1,500,468 25 

Returns of Premiums and 

EXPODSOB. ........000csseeees 788,346 38 
The Company has the following Assets— 

viz: 

United States and ate of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks.....  §8,427.565 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1.559.100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 

@stimated At ......6.cecccececceececeeceees 474.439 88 
Premium Notes and ‘Bills receivable..... 1,362,986 U7 
Cash in Bank..........ssssescscesccseececees 218,192 40 

MOE ecincenivoenis peeshdvelnoern eveses $12,237,283 36 








Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1883 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sev- 
enth of February next, from which date ali interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned pr ofthe C y for the year ending 
3ist December, 1887, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the first of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 








TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JONES CHARLES P. BURDETT 
W. &. H. MOORE, HENRY E. HAWLEY, 
A. A. RAVEN, SH. MARSHAL 
JAMES LOW, SAMES G. DE FORES' 
WM. STURGIS, CHARLESD LEVERICH, 
BENJAMIN IELD, JOHN L. RIKER 
JOSIAH O. LOW. GEORGE BLISS, 
EDMUND W. CORLIES. ANSON W. HARD 











RO T B. MINTURN, i DENTON SMITH, 
w R 3A 


M DEGROOT, —_— 
HORACE GRay. EDW’'D FLO NE>s, 
WILLIAM E. Ez Fong or MAITLAND. 
JOHN a rw 
C, A. HAN 
bitter. HAO 
WILLIAM iw NCE 

GHN D. ci Wa President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
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HOME 


Insurance Co.of New York, 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 





SEVENTY-FIRST SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


January, 1889. 


CAPITAL STOCK 





$3,000,000 00 





THE ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Cash in Banks and Trust Companies 


$359,833 26 

Cash in hands of Agents and in course of collection 626,500 15 

Real Estate 1,345,675 14 

Loans on stocks . : 239,400 00 

Loaus on Bonds and Mort ages 701,300 00 

Interest due and accrued 79,098 83 
BONDS. 

Par Value. Market Value, 

United States Currency . “f per cent. $1,300,000 00 $1,645,850 00 

United States of 1907 . ° . i 100, 00 127,500 00 

Di-trict of Columbia of 1924 5 3°65 - . ,000 00 1,045,500 00 
N. Y., Lake Erie & West’n R. 'R. Co. Re- org’d First 

ien . . Sew . 200.000 00 212.000 00 

N. Y., Chicago & St. "Louis R.R. Go. First Mortgage. ; * 112,000 00 102,480 00 
N. Y. & Harlem R. R. First Mortgege meafetensd. 

(1900) 4 100,000 00 131,000 00 
Vailey Railw ay Co. of Ohio Consolidated Mortgage | 

Geld 6 * 100,000 00 105,000 00 
Ohio & West Virginia Railway Co. First Mortgage 

(1914) = ” 100,000 00 113,000 00 
Peoria, Decatur & Evansville Railway Co. First 

Mortgage (Evansville Division) (1920). . .6 - 109,000 00 104,000 00 
Cleveland. Colaumous, Cincinnati and Indianapolis 

R. R. First Consolidated Mortgage (1914) 7 100,000 00 130,000 00 
Louisville, New Albuny and Chicago Railway Co. 

First Mortuage (1910) . 100,000 00 115,000 00 
West Shore Railway First Mortgage Guaranteed 

(Repis'erea) . * . 100,000 00 103,000 00 

Albermarie & Chesa neake Cc anal Co. 1st M’ t "ge (1909) 7 “ ” 100,000 00 108,000 00 
Toledo, Ann Arbor & Grand Trunk R. Co. First 
Mortgage (1921) . se ” 100,000 00 106,000 00 
Dunkirk, Warren & Pittsbureb Railway Co. Ist 
Mortyage Guarunteed (1900). :* “ 75,000 00 88,500 00 
Chicago. St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaba Railway 
Co. Cunsolidated Mortgage (1930) . 6 " 50,000 00 60,000 00 
San Antonio ard Aransas Pass apalwny Co. ist 
Mortgaxe Gold (1926) ¢ 9 “es 45,000 00 40,500 00 
Virginia Midland Railway Vo. General M’ ge( 1936) §,'* - 50,090 00 40,000 00 
lowa Ceotral Ruilway Co. First Mortgage. . i " 25,000 00 20,000 00 
Jeffersopvule, Medison and Indiavapvris R.R. Co. 
First eee: “ F. — — : Ps 4 29.000 00 33,640 00 
Mississippi . . in * “ 20.000 00 20,000 00 
New York City ‘ a Sie ”“ 200,000 00 214,000 00 
City of Ricum: nd, ee +, = ¥: 50,000 00 54,000 00 
Topeka City, Kas., Luternal Improve ment a * " 122,643 46 123,869 89 
1000 Shares Fort Wayne and Jackson R.R. Co. Pre- 
ferred .. . $100 each 100,000 00 110,000 90 

1000 ‘“ Lake Shore & Michigan’ Southern Rail- 
way Compapy . 100 * 100,000 00 104,000 00 

500 “ Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Omaha Railway Cv. Preferred . . 100 ‘ 50,000 CO 46,250 00 

500 Chicazo, Milwaukee & St. Paul R. Co. 

Preferied 100 ** 50,000 00 51,750 00 
500 “ Chicago & Northwestern Railway Co. 100 ** 50,000 UO 54,000 00 
500 * New York Centralt& Hudson RiverR.K 100 * 50,000 GO 54,000 00 
ae lowa Central Preferred . 100 —** 36,700 00 11,010 00 

200 “ American Exchange National Bank of 
New York . ‘ —.. * 20.000 00 29,000 00 
200 “ Mercantile National Bank of N .Y. —_ ** 20,000 00 34,000 00 
oe -* Bank of America, — 100 —** 20.000 00 36.000 00 
200 *  =Manhattan Company, N. Y. eo * 10,000 00 17,000 00 

200 “ Merchants’ Exchange National Bank 
ot N. Y. a alee 10,000 00 11.800 00 
200‘ Chatbam National Bank of N. Y. ay 5.000 00 13,100 00 
200 “ National Bank ot Commerce of N. Y. 100 * 20.000 00 35.400 00 
200 “ Nassau Bank — 10,000 00 15,300 00 

200 * Nauonal Butchers’ and Drovers’ Bank 
of N. 5,000 00 9,000 00 
12 “ §t. Nicnolas Bank of N. Y 100 ** 12,500 00 15,000 00 
100 “ Havover National Bank of N. Y. 100 “* 10,000 00 22,500 00 
100 “ National Bank of the Republic 100 —(* 10,000 00 15,200 00 
100 “ Fourth Nationa! Bank of N. Y. 100“ 10,000 00 14,300 00 
0 “ Holland Trust Co. 100“ 20,000 00 42,000 00 
100 “ Frauklin Trust Co., Brookiyn _ * 10,000 00 17,200 00 
50 “ Metropolitan Trust Co 100 “* 5,000 00 9,200 00 
$8,961,657 27 

LIABILITIES. 

Cash Capital $3,000,000 00 
Reserve Premium Fund 3,767,507 00 
Unpaid Losses and Taxes 485,427 38 
Sinking Fund. . 7 22,203 78 
Unpaia Reinsurance and ‘Commission on i Uncollected Premiums ° 1056 50 


184 
1,502;462 61 
$8,961,657 27 
nee See ena 


Net surpius 





TOTAL ASSETS, 


DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 


WILLIAM L, BIGELOW, 


JOUN H. WASHBURN, 
THOMAS B. GREENE, 


} See's. ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Jr., 


} Vice-Pres’ts. 


HENRY J. FERRIS, 


A REUNAH M- BURTIS, | A**istant Secrotazies. 








$10,382,781.92 
8,341,571.51 


$2,041,210.41 


THESE SPLENDID FIGURES 


Represent THE ASSETS, LIABILITIES and SURPLUS TO POLICY-HOLDERS, 
. respectively, of 


THE TRAVELERS 


Insurance Company, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN., 
Cn January Ist, 1889. 


GAIN IN ASSETS GAIN IN SURPLUS, 
GAIN IN PREMIUMS AND IN INSURANCE WRITTEN, 


(Both Life, Accident and Ticket.) 














MIORAL: 


INSURE IN THE TRAVELERS.”’ 





ITS RESOURCES 


are sufficient to pay AT ONCE the most exceptional mass of claims th 

t 
railroad and steamboat accidents can bring upon it. PAYS ALL CLAIMS, without 
discount, immediately upon receipt of satistactory preofs. OST LIBERAL NON- 
FORFEITURE provisions in all its policies. FULL PRINCIPAL SUM paid for loss of 


pay feet, hand and foot, or sight, by accident; ONE-THIRD samefor loss of single hand 
or foot. 





Issues also All Best Forms of Life and Endowment Poli- 
cies at Lowest Cash Rates. 


Has Paid Policy-Holders $16,000,000, 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, RODNEY, DENNIS, 
PRESIDENT, SECRETARY. 





JOHN E. MORRIS, 
ASSISTANT SEC’Y. 


THE LEADING COMPANY. IN ITS SPECIAL 
FIELD, IN THE WORLD. 


WILLIAM K. LOTHROP, President. 
WILLIAM E. MIDGLEY, Vice-President. 

4 VINCENT R. SCHENCK, Secretary. 

RICH’D K. SHELDON, Treasurer. 








Home Office in the 
EQUITABLE BUILDING. 


The Blanket Policy issued by this Company 
covers every hazard of a Boiler Explosion. 


Insure Your Life as You Insure Your Property, 


Each year by itself, but with {he right to renew the snagrence as lo usted 
cover the cost of the risk during each term selected @ Rect d for. yy % by ta akion a oP 
term pt in the Provident Savings Life Aseuratce, “erated 120 Broadway, New York. The safest, most 
coonoke nt ferrer ayetem of Hie meawapce sxsainedt Savings shows the | 
avings shows the 9 t 
and the smallest ratios of payments for death claims and expenses to hem yah og 7 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. ARD HOMANS, President. 
CHARLES Ageucies. 








SHEPP 
E. WILLARD, Manager of 
Send for prospectus. Good Agents wanted. 


New ce 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BENJ: F. STEVENS Pres. — M. GIBBENS, Sec 





THE 


Connecticut 


General Life Insurance 0o., 


90,503,848 16 OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


of the public is called to the New 








Featu i fe Jusurance adopted by thisCom- | Offers unquestioned security, econ- 
say arena ieee ~ bb for precisely the omy in management, a careful se- 
bation of sar pins, wad are subject to the Massachu- lection of risks, and a policy very 
~- a oa insurance values clear and liberal in its terms to 
= acer ialar owe New Feature may be those desiring insurance. 
*POSP-OFFICR SOTARE ROSRON T. W. RUSSELL, Pres. 
THB F. V. HUDSON, Sec. 
MANHATTAN 
LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1687. 
General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory. to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 











JAMES M. MCLEAN, President, panain 
J. L. HALSEY, ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. emeeee on ORAS 98 
B. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. TOTAL ASSE J 1889 ..... 2 
W, STEBBING, Actuary. thos. 1 OMRAY, Prondent. 
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AN-——— 


Equitable Tontine Policy. 


September 15th, 1873, the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society issued a policy on the life 
of a resident of New York thirty years of-age. 
It was a life policy, its premiums payable in 
fifteen annual payments, and on the Tontine 
plan. The total premium for fifteen years 
amounted to $5,364. 

e tesul 1888: 


This is a return 
y 


Here is the result September 15th, 
A cash value of $6,567.70. 





in cash to the policy-holder of $122.45 for 
each $100 paid in premiums, and is in addi- 
tion to the protection furnished to his family 
of $10,000 of assurance during the fifteen 


years. 


He could have taken a paid-up policy 


for $15,860. This would secure a return in 
cash to the policy-holder’s heirs of $295:70 for 


each $100 paid in premiums. 








The Equitable 


Life Assurance Society 


DOES A 


LARGER BUSINESS, 


HOLDS A 


LARGER SURPLUS, 


GIVES A 


Better Contract, 


And Pays its Losses More Promptly 


THAN ANY OTHER LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 


THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


‘OF THE 


Ullal States Lil 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
For the Year ending Dee. 31st, 188s. 














InSiralee (0, 



































Dr. BALANCE SHEET. Cr. 
To Reserve at4 percent, Actuaries’ Table ay ents ant Mortene 2. rue wd $3,120,150 00 
(New York State Standard), inciud- Rates and other Bonds... ne sone i070 oo 
$e GIMME. snscnscceasycads dedeivi enmaan eo| = Ree Gee oes | RS 
“ Claims in course of settlement. ........ 21,450 00 = 4 on i pg capes ase prerssaesees x e 
“ Premiums paid in advance.............. 1,716 43 | ‘ Loans secu y Collaterals.......... 286 4 
“ Liability for lapsed policies presenta- * Dane —- s+ pant oe pte Fy} as 
ble for surrender... ....... ......+4- 2,877 30 | “ Deferred Premiums, less 10 per cent. 
** Accrued rent and unpresented accounts 458141 | na... of collection, less er 
“ Surplus as regards policy-holders...... 689,023 68 Be Ot Gi cesk nihccsences tesennananae - _ 82,000 16 
A davcsesoutinddennsd Abscctcsazecesens $5,976,249 82 Deakeecs,  tcevensbenstnan Retitiectuaeske $5,976,249 82 
On the former basis of valuation (i.e., American Table and 41 per cent. interest) 
Ss ie: 006 tank decpceyeciscenecwenecniedeckee sectases oPeseriuete $1,016,369 68 
DIRECTORS. 
Clinton Gilbert, James R. Plum Jobn P. Munn, MD D., E. H. Perkins, J 
Henry W. Ford, George G. Wiiliams George H. Burt A. 5S. Frissell, 
Nathan F. Graves, Anthony Wallach m\ * iteidelbach, John J. Knox 
H. K. Thur Oliver P. =. Poagivrient, Jobn J. Tucker. 
P. Van Volkenburgh Henry L. C PP. os. M. De Vea D. H. Houghtaling, 
Julius Catlin Edw. Van vo cakareh, Uhariee E. Bill, “Ir. 


Henry C. Hulbert, Cc harles P. Fraleigh, 





OFFICERS. FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
GEORGE H. BURFORD.......- President | P. VAN VOLKENBURGH..Dry Goods 
OC. B. PRALMIGH. 2. i. c. cen Secretary | GEO. G. WILLIAMS, 
A. WHEELRIGHT. .. Assistant Secretary Pres. Chemical National Bank 
WILLIAM T. STANDEN........ Actuary | JULIUS CATLIN, Jr........ Dry Goods 
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Francis L. Leland. 


Home Office, 261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 


J, 8. GAFFNEY, Superintendent of Ageneies, 


All Policies Issued by this Company are INDISPUTABLE after three years. 

All Death Claims paid WITHOUT DISCOUNT as soon as satisfactory proofs have been received. 

Payments to Policy-holders for year 1888, Death Claims, Endowments, Surrenders etc., 
$527,413.98 


1887 1888. 
New Insurance Written............ $5,497,820 $6,335,665 
Total amount Insurance in force 
ST CI 0s vn kcnnnsvsesten $23,157,468 $25,455,249 





LARGEST! BEST! 


Mutual Life ‘iene Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


Assets Over . .. . $118,000,000 


ISSUES 


EVERY DESIRABLE FORM OF POLICY. 


IT HAS PAID ITS MEMBERS SINCE ITS ORGANIZATION 
OVER $257,000,000. 


Its NEW Distribution Policy is the most liberal 
ever offered by any Insurance Company. 








The following figures show the growth 
of the Assets of The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York 


FROM 1845 TO 1888, 


Reckoning a period of every ten years from 1845: 





A845 - - - $97,490.34 

A855 - - = 2,850,077.56 

I8G5 - - = 12,235,407.86 

A8V5 - = = 72,446,970.06 

I885 - - - 103,876,178.51 

Jan. 1.1886 - - - 108,908,967 51 
“ 41,1887 - =- - 114,181,963.24 

“ 11888 +- = =» 118,806,851.88 
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Dae dnd Young. 
E HARP OF FAITH. ¢ 
t ‘er nig 
When David Ut —e 


A harp susgebded o’¢r his/goudb 
Gave forth a trembling sound. 





-Upsprang the royal’bard inspired, 
His fingers touched the chord, 

And withstrange gladness in hissoul, 
In psalms he praised the Lord 


At midnight when the doubts assail; 
And anxious fears surround; 2 

O sou! of mine, amid the gloom, 
Give forth a joyous‘sound! 


O bid me seize the harp of faith, 
And sing a holy strain, 
Until each day mvlife and thought 
Resound in glad refrain! 
New Yor« CIty. 


_ 


THE ECONOMISTS, NEW YORK. 
BY ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP. 








‘‘My father lost nearly everything he 
had last week; and he only told ‘us this 
morning,” said Edith, white as her white 
cloth dress, and with her black brows 
meeting in a line of despair. 

‘*T had come to tell you that mine lost 
his in the same crash,” returned John, 
as soon as he could speak for catching of 
his breath. ‘ So, Edith, here we are in a 
decided fix!” ; 

The two young people stood looking at 
each other, blank enough. They had be- 
come engaged to be married at Narragan- 
sett during the summer, and the wedding 
invitations Kad’ all beeh prepart 4} and in 
another day would have been distributed. 
Then an earthquake took plece, and all 
their hopes tumbled into a hole. It was 
only fortunate that their love had not 
tumbled in, too. But it took merely a 
single glance into each other's eyes to see 
that love enough remained for any fate; 
and, indeed, whatever happened from 
that time forward, Edith looked to beattti- 
ful and struck such interesting attitudeg, 
that Joh® wad a thousatid times happidr 
than any othet man‘he Bnew. ; 

The lovely girl was now leaning back,. 
with her hands braced on a tuble, staring 
at him: and John was wrt one hand 
on his.cane} and flappiy yeu 
his leg; both at bay with:tBeir “ide t 

‘*I never heard of anything so strange 
and horrible,” Edith gasped, ‘© You 
ruined, too? But, it is better that way, 
believe me; for I could not have married 
a rich man‘dftér becoming penniless/” 

“Oh, it is ever so much better this 
way!’ Jobn declared, positively. And 
then he droppéd his. cane and’glove and 
rushed two steps forward, and clasped 
her in his arms, 

Mrs. Belmaine, Edith’s mother, was up- 
staits with her husband, who was'on’ the 
verge of mental breakdown, now that the 
worst had befallen him. Edith felt very. 
unhappy about ‘the misery of her parents; 
and Jobn, whose father was bluffing his 
agon¥ out in fine style, and whose mother 
looked on from the spirit-world, perhaps 
aiding bias even thus. John Jistened to 
all Edith’s fears and confiding sobs, pre- 
pared to give her any/amhOust of ‘cdnsolat 
tions. They talked over their own affairs 
also, and decided to be quietly married, 
and to go'to housekeeping iu a flat some- 
where. John said he would make a care- 


ful estimate; of what he could afford to! 


spend for rent, food, clothing, carriages 
and the opera for the coming year; and 
then they would be able to decide just 
where and how they. were to live. , And 
the trip to Europe was given ‘up withdut a 
sigh of regret, altho it had been planned 
for their honeymoon as the most enchant- 
ing. thingthey ‘co&ld possibly do with 
themselves. 

John Preston had some railroad shares 
in his posséssion Witch had been given 
him ‘by his father,some years before, and 
which paid at a jog-trot rate about a thou- 
sand a year. ' His father had ‘told him to 
do'the best with ¢hie fionéy he could, and 
try te learn someghing by. manipulating 
ois ms egg. Of course it required in- 


nfanage’ so small ‘a sum, and 


Solfe had niade hifnsel? a’ wonter'td all 
his elder friends by searching fcr a good 
investment every year; for his father 


ais 


form of his own loss. So John naively 
decided, piter a: f 8 ic attempts 
to please his father in carrying out his 
idga, by dissipating the minyte income jn 
‘flowers for young iadies of his acquaint- 
ance;As he now sat tate into the night 
-pt,the,Club, figuring at his possibilities fort 
the coming. year, and. finding. that. car- 
riages and the opera were nowhere, it 
would be hard adequately to describe his 
regret over those mountains of “withered 
orchids and roses, bought and presented 
sononchalantly for three or four years,and 
useful only for the smiles they brought, 

His father had told him to keep his 
shares and get married on them, if he 
could; and that.as for himself his credit- 
ors were going to give him a chance to 
recover ground, so that John need not try 
to pay the paternal grocer. His hand- 
some allowance would stop short; but. he 
could try' business, and would be abte’10 
get something, no doubt; they would see 
where, ' Of course; Mr. Preston blustered, 
everybody would say he had been a fool 
to bring his son-up-to’ foll6w his inclina- 
tions as a man of letters:qandia studentnof 
the fine arts; but the whole blame, of the 
situation rested upon the shoulders, of 
some other fellow, who should be name- 
less, and who kept his scales evenly bal-’ 
anced at lies and millions. 

**T never lied to or deceived anybody,” 
Mr. Preston added; ‘‘ and that is why they 
it ant mein Wall Street—breips and bone; 

ty: if Edo'say it?* ~~ 

Not to reveal the’ exact sum which 
young Preston found he could depend 
upon for the next six months, it is only 
necessary to say that for a couple. of 
weeks he hunted so ceaselessly fora flat 
at a rent he could afford and for an occu- 
pation ata salary that would seem a sal- 
ary, that he parted, not with a pound of 
pe as on a ae would 


ave Bins t with 
ga “A ied ig ipa saw 
beat of roome n his ech Arid yet he 


liv: Why not? He was young as a 
willow-sapling, and Edith loved him. 
. They were very canny yo 


foto aa: dieandier pai fic 


ask herself whether she had not better 
\#@ her bandsowhe presents and lovely 
trousseau. And they united splendidly 
on the question of not being helped by 
gifts or loans of nioney from thelr rich re- 
lations and friencs 

** Don’t you know, ith asked Joha, 
with a melting” Gite! “ that ‘tah Support 
you?” 

* And don’t you know,” the girl an- 
swered, ‘that I canjeconomize$” tt 

The fact id that they’ madé ehch lother 
feel that their ill-fortune was success it- 
pelf, » » 
‘© How much can I have every week for 
food, and so on?” the prospective bride 
demanded, caressingly. 

John whispered the reply into her ear. 

Edith bit-her Jip, scafédjand thé burst 
into uncontrollable laughter. _ 
** Ts f€ tod Ifttle ? cridd Tél; ‘Who’ Be- 
gan early to share with other men the be- 
lief that the wife can ‘‘ keep house” on 
the Idast little stim in the world: 

© Ah, dear one, do ycu think I'm going 
/to make coniments pon your first state; 
ment of what youcan do? Of course we 
shall live oy+oli isn’ trit deliciqusty amus-} 
ing, tho? So much nicer than the usual 


te 7 pee tga like 


— m. Mrs. Belmaine, had been in- 
vited by a rich sister of the former to go 
to Florida for the winter; and as an inva- 
lid going to Florida, no matter how rich, 
was considered by the Belmaines to be a 
candidate for mercy and Attention, they 
felt that in acceptihg* hér invitation they 
were conferring as, great a favor as they 
received, And as there was no meddlin 
with Edith—a cold, dirett glanée froth he tek 
violet eyes silenced everybody's officious 
opinions about ~ i ought and ought 
not to do—the yo tae tcbeod and wife 





2 pa rae me 





‘walls were unpapered. 


‘98 Erebus, and the ornamentations every- 
‘where we 





entered upon their new “life with as little 
‘bother as could be found in the existence 


~ pon couple — igh Bridge to the 
as fa wire _ is la hit 


it Could not be termed an apartment with- 
outa twitch of the mouth. The stairs 
approaching it were uncarpeted, and the 
The hall was dark 


re mad! escapades of the stéricil. 
One room was lit by a skylight, and all 
the rooms were so small that Edith said 
she half believed’ they were living ‘On a 
steam-yacht. They had to climb four 
pairs of stairs to get to their abodé,} which: 
was the topmost floor in the house. And 
they had to look at the row of buildings 
a long time, at first, when teturning home, 
to be certain that they did not climba 
foreign flight 6f stains to a stranger's door: 
for a row of books on a library sbelf has 
infinitely more variety, than the houses 
in that bléck, built bya éontrActor of ' dhe 
idea. 

When they had succeeded in returning 
home, this is the picture which met their 
eyes. ; 

In the privaté entry a rough mat’ was 
the only ornament. Passing rapidly to 
the parlor the, firet,object'té attract. a 
glance was an orange-colored vase of 
huge size between two windows, the lat- 
ter screened only by’ scant falls of white 
mull. Two rich rugs covered a pine floor; 
a wooden rocking-chaif, a, similar arm- 


‘chair and three straight chairs, all made 


for the purposes of kitchen use, reposed 
on these Very valhable tugs. ‘A’ kitchen- 
table, covered with some sage-green cot- 
ton crapée, supported a lamp that had 
been the handsomest on “Broadway, and 
was assisted in its decorative efforts by 
the morning’s paper. ‘The mante}-piece 
was resplendent in rare bric-a-brac, and 
a matchless cabinet full of curios blazed 
in elegant richness from a corner, as far 
as possible from the fuming steam-heater. 
In short, everything in the flatwwhich was 
beautiful had been a wedding gift; every- 
thing else was as cheap as a twopenny 
store on Third Avenue had consented to 
sell them to a lady who looked as if her 
income was twenty thousand a year. 

Edith had not taken a single article 
from her father’s house except a few bits 
of kitchen-ware and crockery, for all the 
salable belongings of the palatial house- 
hold went under the hammer in stoical 
style. No dainty reserves.were made to 
provide a soft cushion fdr Eithertoditye | 
fall into reverses. Of course their clothes 
were retained and the poor girl’s wedding. 
presents; but not a jewel besides, nor a 
yard of old Venetian a 

It was, th ¥) en-cup 80. 
heavy tha oad bike likea: tof 
raise it in “> on aa ose that she 
was pretending it was just the thing— 
that she was drinking some very good 
tea, sent by her uncle in China, while she 
talked the day over with Jobn, not long 
after they were married. It had been , 
day UT Ce. tus di 
had $0 sat placed upop’t 
(in the form of a deal — ae milk, 
boiled eggs, bread and butter, oranges, 
tea and coffee, Bologna sausage, lettuce, 
and whatever else did not, as she re- 
marked, cost but a few cents, or puzzle 
her when it was bought. Meats and veg- 
etables*] wt: er, £G Ce a4 F ar 
other ge 
robust. But the poor fellow began to lose 
color and flesh in earnest, and very kindly 
and gently told his bride that he was, 
wicked enough to need heartier fare, ‘altho 
he had supposed it utterly unnecessary 
and had said a good deal about th2 fine 
effect upon the sy 
tive diet; and 5 hey om Pat a 
often been war ‘nly recommended by in- 
spired men. Edith’s wildest flights of 
effort hitherto had been to buy food and 
set it on the table, and wash a few dishes 
wihinnacheborato: th eit wits 

gladly done everything terrible in 

the way of sweeping and kettles for a 
mere song’s recompense, being consumed 
with interest in “‘ the two beautiful young 
folks—agd the bride pusting in-p all-) 


dress,” as she called them. To have a 


Se found sone Raph hora k 


and‘ richer food was almost out of the 
question, for a caterer’s chicken or roast- 


joint was worth eight in money. 
‘*Iffwe conl ok}t 
bus things, ‘cap 4 bed ge chain te 
er “TI thi 


ay’s sah 
wt. afford fish, flesh and fowl once a 
week. But I confess that I am appal'ed 
at the thought of a chicken before it is 
made to look natural in the oven!” 

‘Never aind,iwe'll-cook) them all, if 
we have to set the house on fire to give 
them a fine prow. her husband assured 
her, taking her hand and kissing it. And 
then he sighed, ‘‘ I wonder it should be so 

ard to live without !voo auch pottering: 
over these queer little details, about 
which we never used to think any more 
than wé thought of the steps we took as’ 
we walked down Fifth Avenue. But if 
_they have got to absorb so much of our 
attention we had better give it cheerfully 
and see what comes of it. I have found, 

oh my side of the house, that I can’t get 
paid at once anywhere, unless as a favor. 

I could turn my languages. to: account, 
after a month’s apprenticeship in the 
business of importers. The only thing, 
to be brief, that I can do instantly’ ié to 
write a comic pcem; and I’m going to 
write it now, and get paid for it by return 
of mail! Tf I can makea little by my 
pen I shall feel safe in entering an office 
somewhere: If my father had given me 
a business training I should have been 
rich, myself, in a,few years from now. 
As it is, I shall probably be poor; but I 
can’t regret the enchanting studies I 
have goné through, and the houts I have 
spent in reading instead of mischief.” 

‘* The young men | knew never had the 
look in their eyes that yours always have, 
John. Could it have been business that 
made them: seem: hard through and 
through? When they woul! he saying 
all sorts of wonderfully sweet and flatter- 
ing things I would ask myself how they 
behaved to their mothers at home, or 
how long any one of them would treat 
me to gentle phrases after I had married 
him. But when I saw you, John, 1 was 
awfully afraid—that you would not fall 
in love with me!” 

‘** What on earth made you doubt it for 
a moment ?” 

**Oh! your cheeks did not look like 
dressed kids, and your mouth was not 
like those strained wax ones in the Eden 
Musée, and I knew that if you did not 
loveme I shoul r be contented; and 
ps s afraid om adhe ignore me.’ 
John’s confidence in his ability to write 
acomic poem of the best class was not 
an illusion. He became known at the 
office of a certain humorous literary 


m alwa relied 
licks Pa Pie Boa yt bi ohe, and 
it would have been impossible for him to 
express in comprehensive terms the com- 
., fort and encouragement he got out of this 
modest source of income. When his first 
check arrived he and Edith planned a 
dinner, and Edith went and ordered it in 


+4 rougp,} Tacit g kit vee xt. After; 
serio hide Young! 
things decided to call ie the janitor’s 
wife for extra duty, in the form of cook- 
ing lessons. 

Edith stood gazing at this functionary’s 
evolutions with the chicken, bent upon 
learning how to roast one herself, her 


Sarit wil Moo bade faucet bp 


gust at a kitchen, and, as John stood alert 
beside his wife, the tips of his thumbs in 
, bis pockets and his eyeglasses interested, 
‘and his body inclined gingerly toward 
the whilom cook, the stentorian electric 
bell rang somewhere near, and they all 


me Tad nia ause it was 


nt moment 
for one. 


John bustled to the door, and then 
bustled back to Edith. 

‘*It is the Westervelts !” he informed 
pepe i chi syn baw 

‘* The Westervelts?” exclaimed Edith, 
joyously, and disappeared to the parlor. 

What a gay mingling of voices ensued! 

The Westervelts had married and gone 
to Califprnia gust hefore the erabh if Wall 
Street took place which destroyed the 


Boe’ a 0 we ga hn’s horoscope. 


hith's most inti- 
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mate friend, and had now got home to 
New York; but had allowed a silence to 
precede her return, in order to give 
Edith a surprise. The Westervelts were 


the possessors of the dearest new little 


house, to which they had given ‘all the 
finishing touches of absolute perfection. 
But this is what they said to Edith and 
John: 

‘Oh, isn’t this cunning! Oh, Oscar, 
ouly look at this Persian table-cloth, so 
novel and dainty! Oh, Edith, this is all 


the quaintest experiment ever invented ! 


You do look so lovely as John’s wife, 
dear; quite twiceas beautiful, now you 
are launched! Oscar, do I look prettier 
for being Mrs. Westervelt, and ever so 
staid? John, you’re the bravest, noblest 
creature to face your fortunes so, and 
write such funny, artisticthings! I never 
was so glad to get anywhere in my life!” 
Mrs. Westervelt sank intu the wooden 
rocking-chair, laughing, with her eyes 
full of tears. Oscar keeping at her elbow, 
as if the musical torrent of her speech 
might carry her off unless he was watch- 
ful. 

‘We've been dying to see you, ever 
since we heard everything,” he drawled, 
in his elaborate, expensive way, good 
young soul that he was. ‘‘ Wanted you 
to come and live with us. Lots of fun, 
you know, we could all have, don’t you 
think so? Or can we come and liye with 
you? Never saw such a nice little hole! 
Wish I was p—, wish we were all broth- 
ers and sisters, don’t you know, or that 
somebody made us go and live together 
in atent in some hot place all winter. 
By Jove, I wish the bottom wouldn’t ever 
come out. Bless you, my children!” 

“It’s been very sad and hard,really,you 
see, in some ways,” Edith said, Jooking at 
John. ‘‘But I think I never could have 
thoroughly known John’s worth ip any 
other way.” 

‘*Tt’s all Edith, of course,” said her hus- 
band, enthusiastically. 

‘* And John got fifteen dollars for that 
poem; just think of it!” cried. his wife, 
between laughing and tears. 

** Of course, Tm so happy that I’m turn- 
ing really clever,” John testified. 

‘And to think,” exclaimed Mollie, 
‘* that there are three hundred and sixty- 
five daysin the year!” 

** My only regret is that I cannot cook !” 
said Edith, 

‘*Why I can cook,” shouted Mollie, 
springing up. ‘‘ What's to cook? Bread ?” 

‘* Why, Mollie, so youcan! I remem- 
ber your going to Miss Parloa’s!” 

‘And you took Greek instead !” re- 
torted Mrs. Westervelt, rudely pointing at 
‘“*Come, teli me how I can help 
you with suggestions.” 

Oscar looked upon her in rapture at her 
practical, reliable mind. 

Another ring at the bell caused Edith 
and John to gaze into each other’s eyes in 
astonishment. Callers were an absolute 
myth in their new world. The janitor’s 
wife was heard going to the door, and, in 
another breath, who should run in as if 
possessed of Mercury’s ankle-wings, but 
Mrs. Belmaine, followed closely by a self- 
satisfied-looking being in the likeness of 
Edith’s father. Whereupon ensued more 
talking, laughing and exclamations than 
could be recorded by short-hand. 

“* Florida was toe hot, and my mine be- 
van to pay,” explained Mr, Belmajine, at 
last. ‘My creditors were afraid of my 
mine, and that made me believe in it, so 
Itelegraphed them to ge to. work on it 
again. Why. Edith, what a pretty home 
you’ve got here! Your mother and I 
thought we were climbing a light-house, 
on our way up; but it’s nothing, but a 
comfortable nest, after all! Suppose 
you'll refuse to come with us .to Europe, 
eh?” 

New LONDON, CONN. 
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“GAN. only be a sister to you; George 
nothing more.”’ ‘I’m afraid:that won't do, 
Miss Clara. I have five. grown. sisters al- 
ready, and, to tell you the truth, they are 
not very favorably disposed toward you; 
they think a match with you would be the 
mistake of my life.” “In that case, George,” 
said thé girl, drawing herself up with 
haughty grace, “you miay tiame the day.” 
—Sun, 
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A PRESCRIPTION. 
BY JULIE M..:LIPPMANS.) : 


MOTHER Earth i8 ailing, that’s ‘the’ reason 
why’ Fobed wot 

Clouds havedrawn their curtain all‘across’ 
the sky. 

Some one’s sent the.song-birds out of sound, 
and sight, 

And has put the patient neath a blanket 
white. 

Itis very doleful ! Hear the sad wind whine! 

Mother Earth seems going intoa decline. 


Hark.!: There’s nee !, Oh,-howr, 


light. her tread | 

See her pull the curtains up—’way. up 
over-head ! 

“TamSpring, your nurse, ma’am;I[ will not 
delay 

Giving my prescription: sun-baths every 
day; 

Rain in frequent doses; no more hard hail- 
pilis— 

I will cure’you-soon of your attack’ of 
chilts,’* 


BROOKLYW, N.Y! 





THE TWO BROTHERS. 


AN ANCIENT EGYPTIAN FAIRY-TALE, 
FROM THE-GERMAN OF GEORGH' EBERS. 
BY ELIZABETH ABERCROMBIE. 














(Tue: following..tale,” says. .Prot. George 
Ebers, “ was written down more than three 
thousand years ago, by some learned men, with 
shaven heads—the Brothers Grim of aftiquity 
written down ‘upon a ‘long strip of papyrus, 
in that famous hundred-gated Thebes. 

“The dry air of the Upper Nile Valley (where, 
umbrellas are unknown and where the people 
are quite alarmed if fn the course of a year a 


smali shower ‘takes’ place), together with the’ 
masses of sand abeve the miles of burial-ground< 


belonging .to the.well-known Pharoah City; 
have beautifully preserved our story, together 
with many another author's works. ‘ 

“{t was discdvered’ in one of ‘the graves (éf 
which there are still hundreds left on the slopes 
of the chalk hills to. the west,.of Thebes). by 
one of those peasants, whose Arabian name 
* Fellah.’ you have doubtless heard. 

“-Thé papyrus roll‘upon which’ our story was 
found, was bought by a European who carried 
it to Itaky,..At bis death it passed :on to his 
heiress, an Engiish lady, and finally found its 
way from her hands to the celebrated British 
Museum in London; where it is kept as a pre- 


eious treasure under the name of the * Orbiney * 


Papyrus.’ *’) 





ONCE upon a timé thére lived’ two 
brothers, who ‘had the same’ father ‘and 
the same mother. The elder brothér’s 
name was Anubis and the younger’s was 
Batan. 

Their parents were both’ dead, but the 
first-born son had inherited his father’s 
house. This was shaded by beattiful 
palm-trees, and lay in a portion of’ land 
not farfrom the borders of the Nile, upon’ 
a stretch of that ‘blatk earth made rich 
each year “by the’ bless¢d overflow of the 
river that so fertilized ‘the grotind for 
the seed-planting when the watér re- 
ceded. 
| Frnitfat gardens and beautiful ’ fields 
adjoined this house, over which Anu- 
bis’s wife ruled as house mistress. 

Batan, the younger brother, was the 
servant of this pair, and altho they were 
kind enough to him they gave him plenty 
of work to do. 

The field work done’ he was expected 
to weave his own and his brother’s 
clothes, and the herds were his espécial 
charge. Then, too, he must sow the seed, 
thrash thé grain; and drive the cows to 
the meadows—in short, he was man of all 
work, and in all the land of Egypt’ there 
was not another such worker as he. 

So time went on, and he had long been 
in the habit of driving out tlie herds in 
the morning and ‘of bringing them back 
again in the evening, together with what- 
ever ‘he chanced to find’ outside; be it a 
wild fowl; a hare, or a few frésh lentils. 
These he was wont to bring in a basket 
which hung’ down his back from ‘a stick 


that he held’slung over his shoulder, and f 


on taking them out of his basket he would 
give thenr to his elder brother, while his 
wife looked ‘conifortably on from” het 
arm-chair: 

Then he-ate~and drank and ‘slept sé- 
renely in’ the pen near his beautifuk 
herds. 

When tight ‘had come wpon the earth 


again and’ a new day had dawned, his | 


elder brother divided a piece’ of bread” 
with him: His’ ‘share’ he took out with’ 


word of it shall pass 





him into the fields, and hé drove forth his 
cattle to let them eat.” 

‘He found it no difficul€ matter’ to put 
before ther the best’ of feed, tor they 
told “him™ themselves” where it grew. 
‘Moreover, he knew his cattle’ so well 
ithat he Gould understand everything that 
‘thy said to him. “Accordingly he’ drove’ 
them to the fertile spots on the niéadows 
that they themselves desired; so his 
herds were especially fine, and they | in- 
creased, too, ina surprising manner. 

The time tor sowing the seed was ap- 
proaching, when one day the elder 
\brother said to the younger: 

“The timé'for ‘the overflow is past, 
the Nile has receded; the’flelds ate com- 
ing forth from the watér and aré just in 
the right’ condition té be “prepared for’ 
planting. Get ready the plow; and carry 
the séed forth info the field,'for to-mor- 
row thé’ plowing must bégin.” 

Thus he spoke, and ‘his younger brothér 


hasteriéd to dé alt’ that’ the eldér brother ‘ 


had commanded him. 


When light had" ‘again cote’ upon the’ 


earth and a new day had ‘dawneéd, he “be- 
took himself with his farming implémeénts 
to the field and’ Began‘ to plow; and hé 
and his brother were strangely happy to- 
gether ovér their work. ° Thé work, also, 
was done with éspécial quickness: 

Several days aftér, Whe they were 
driving the plow® thréugh~ the ‘furrows 
again; the elder” brother criéd' to his 
yOunvér brother: 

“Make hasté’andgo into the village 
and fetch sotne mofé grain’ for séed.” 

When Batan now reachéd theif home 
he found his brothér’s wifé just arrangifig 
her haif} ‘and he ‘said, ina burried man- 
ner: 

““Come, let everything stand and wait, 
and as quickly as “possible give’ me some 
more grain for seed; I must’ He back at 
the’ field! “When my brothér ‘serif ‘me 
forth he was hasténing with all possible 
speed, and hé’ badd nie hasten’as well.” 

Tlitn shé Answered! *'Go to the ‘store 
hoti86 yourself then, and take whatevér 
you need, for if ‘I’ go with you my hair 
will come’ down!” 

So the youth betdok hiuiself té his pen, 
and there he 'took a very large measure, 
for he intendéd to carty a’ gréat quantity 
of ‘grain back ‘with him‘int6 the field. 

And he filled ‘the measure in the store- 
house with wheat and‘ barley, and he 
went‘away with bis heavy load. 

Then “his brother’s' wife’ asked’ him: 
“How much grain have you on’ your 
shoulder?” 

And he answered: ** Only three bushels 
of barley and’ but’ two of wheat. In the 


' whole; five.” 
At this reply she looked at him welland ' 


she cried: 
“ Surely you are as strong’ as agiint. 


I have long admired your strength: 
But your brother, my husband—how 
much can he carry? Not he, but you, 
should be the ruler over this house as 
well'as over the fields; then our wealth 
would increase tenfold. A blow from 
your fist and your brother would be no 
more. You. would be the master of this 
house, however. I and you—together we 
would cultivate the fields, and the cattle, 
and our riches would increase, and we 
would live in plenty and in bappiness.” 

Those’ were wicked, traitorous words, 
and when the youth heard them he fell 
into a rage like a panther of the South, 
so that a great, great fear came over the 
shameless woman. 

Like one beside himself Batan, the 


younger brother of her husband, cried to} 


her: 

“ What! Until now have you not been 
asasecond mother to me, and has not 
my elder brother been as a father? Even 
now doés hé not take care for my happi- 
ness and my future? And will ‘you lead 
me tocommit such a horrible crime? I 


‘counsel you not ‘to attempt it a second 


time { “I lay my hand upon my brother! 
For this once it shall be forgiven and for 
my brother’s sake. I will be silent about 
that which you have desired to-day. No 
my lips, and I will 
betray it to no one!” — 

So saying he lifted up his burden again 
‘to his shoulder, and betook himself to-the- 


field. And when he ‘had reached his + 





— 


elder brother’s side. they finished their 


work as tho nothing had happened. 
Now it was evetiing. The eldef Uréther 
returned to his “homé, and the younger 


prepared to drive back the’ cattle to their 
‘pen. 


In’ the Médan timé the wife of the 
elder brothér was weighed down with 
anxiéty ¢dncerning the Words she had 


spoken, and she laid’ hands on herself and 


disfigured her person wfitil SHé looked like 
one who had béen maltreated; for she 
wished to déceive her husband, and make 
hint believe that his younger brother had 
insulted and ill-treated her. 

Af last the elder brother réached' his 
hoiie and there he found ‘his wife in a 
pitiable condition. 

Shé brétght him no water to pour over 
his ‘hands, a8 was her usta! habit; and 
she lighted 16 lamp; s6 that it was quite 
dark in that dwelling; and when her bus- 
band, full of solicitude, asked'whut had 
happened to her and who it was that had 
ventured to enter hishotise and beat her, 
she made answer hastily, 

“Your younger brother is guilty of all 
this! When he camé to fetth the seed he 
found me dloné, and’ when I saw the 
great burden that hé had put upon lim- 
self and praised him for his” great 
strength, he cried 6ut as if the wicked 
spirit had taken “posséssion of him: 

“« «There! see how préat my strength is 
and think of ‘the weakness of my elder 
brother! I ought to be’ thé ‘master here, 
then ‘our wealth would increase tenfold! 
A’ blow from tiy fist and my brotlier 
would stand in our way ‘no niore, and I 
and you—we might cultivate the fields 
and own the cattle together; and our 
richés would increase aid ‘we should live 
in plenty and in happinéss?!’ 

“So he spoke to’ me, but I had a horror 
of his words, and I could only cry, 

‘““¢ Am T not then a ‘second mother to 
yOu? and ‘has not your ‘elder brother been 
ever as a second father? 

‘**So'l spoke’'to him, and he began to 
be afraid, and then he struck me’ that I 
might not betray his wicked words. There 
remains naught for you to do but to kill 
him, for’should you not’ kill him I shall 
surely lose my life: Ihave’ betrayed ‘his 
wicked words to you, and when he now 
returns home he will certainly slay me 
and you cannot prevent it.” 

Then the elder brother fellinto a rage 
like a panther from the South, ard hav- 
ing sharpened his knifé he took it in his 
hand; and with this he took up’ his posi- 
tion behind’ the door of the cattle-pen to 
kill his younger brother when he should 
come in with the hérds for the night. 

When at last the sun went down and 
the’ younger brother as usual’ drew near 
the pen laden with lentils, the leader of 
the cattle that went before all the others, 
said: 

“Your elder brothér ‘awaits you, and 
he holds a'‘knife in his hand to kill you. 
Fly, then, and séek to save yourself from 
him?” 

When Batan understood’ what the cow 
had said. and’ the ‘next’ cow’ behind her 
had repeated the same thing, he looked 
under the gateway of the pen and per- 
ceived there the ‘feet of his elder brother, 
who was standing behind ‘the door with 
his’knife in his hand. 

Then he threw down to the earth the 
stick upon which had ‘hung bis ‘basket, 
and ran away as fast as his feet could 
earry him: But his’elder ‘brother ran 
after him ingreat wrath, with ‘his knife 
in his band. 

Then the younger brother turned ‘with 
loud petitions to Harmachis, the sun-god, 
the great god of ‘Heaven, who listens’to 
petitions whenever the sun shows itself in ~ 
the east or in winter when it goes to rest 
benind the Libyan ‘hills, and he criea: 

“O my master, hear me! If you have 
the power to discern the true from the 
false, send’to each of us his due!* 

And the sun-god heard his’supplication ** 
and suddenly allowed a*~ great’ piece of ° 
water that was fullof crocodiles to spring 
up between him* and’ his’ elder brother: * 
and one brother found himself*upon one 
bank and the other brotier upon’ the” 
other bank, and the water parted them: - 

Then the younger brother turned to the 
elder brother and said: = —— 

“Wait heré, I entreat you, antil thé ” 
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day breaks, and when the sun’s rays rise 
above the horizon I will treat with you, 
and in its pure light you shall hear the 
truth; for know, that from this time for- 
ward until the end of time it will be no 
more possible for me to remain with you 
in your dwelling-place; my fate compels 
me to go into the Vale of the Acacias.” 

And when the light had again come 
over the earth, and a new day had 
dawned, Harmachis arose from the east- 
ern horizon, and as soon as the brothers 
could recognize each other the younger 
turned toward the elder, and said: 

‘* Why did you follow me and seek so 
treacherously to slay me before you had 
heard from my mouth what I could say 
in my own defense, I who am your 
younger brother and to whom you have 
ever been as an own father, and to whom 
your wife has been as a second mother? 
But surely some great wickedness 
must have filled her heart and poisoned 
it against you, and she is guilty toward 
you because she called to me: 

*“*A blow from your fist and your 
elder brother will stand no longer in our 
way. Iand you, we will cultivate the 
fields and own the cattle together and 
our riches will increase and we shall live 
in happiness and prosperity !’ 

**So did she speak unto me, but all 
this was changed when it was told to you 
and she put into my mouth the words 
that she had spoken herself,” 

And now he related to his elder brother 
all that had happened between him and 
his wife and took his oath upon the truth 
of hisstatement, swearing by the sun-god, 
Harmachis; and he showed his brother 
how sinful he had been in hiding him- 
self and standing behind the door with 
the knife in his hand to slay him treach- 
erously. 

So saying he drew his own knife and 
thrust it deep, deep, into his breast to 
make stronger the truth of all that which 
he had said, and his blood flowed into the 
water where it was swallowed up by the 
fish. And he fell to the ground ex- 
hausted and fainting. 

When the elder brother saw this his 
heart was filled with anger and deep dis- 
tress and he began to weep loud and bit- 
terly; for he could not go to his younger 
brother, because the water which parted 
them was far too full of crocodiles, 

Then his younger brother arose from 
his fainting-fit and cried: 

‘In the wrong that came into 
your heart you have forgotten all 
the good that I have done for you, 
so that that which I had done for 
you had not the smallest place in your 
thoughts. But now go back to your 
house and take care of your own herds, 
for I cannot remain with you, 

‘*T was dying from loss of blood, from 
the wound in my breast, but the gods 
have found me innocent and have deliv- 
ered my heart to me, and when the time 
comes, I can take it myself again, and I 
can assume whatever form pleases me, 

** Now listen. My way leads me to the 
Vale of the Acacias, and now you shall 
hear what you must do for me, 

‘* My heart will be changed by encbant- 
ment and I will lay it in an acacia blos- 
som. And when the acacia tree is cat 
down, and my heart will have fallen to 
the ground, then rise up and go out and 
seek it. Even should seven years have 
first gone by, you must not lose courage 
or spare any pains until you have taken 
it into your hand. 

‘* When you have it at last, put it into 
a vessel of fresh water, and then I shall 
awaken into new life, and the wrong that 
has been done me will be avenged. But 
know as well, that when the acacia is cut 
down and my heart has fallen to the 
ground in the blossom, you must order a 
pitcher of beer to be brought, and when 
you take it into your own hands and it 
foams, or when some one reaches you a 
bottle of wine and it at once becomes 
clouded, then do not linger, but let all lie 
behind you while you hasten to the Vale 
of the Acacias, and then will happen all 
that I have said.” 

And so saying Batan betook himself to the 
Vale of the Acacias: but his elder brother 
returned to his own home, tho like a man 
who isin mourning for death, with his 





hand upon his head and ashes in his hair 
and his face strewed with earth. 

And after he had returned home he 
slew his wife and cast her body out to the 
dogs, and he mourned day after day for 
his younger brother. 

Now, after many days had passed by, 
the younger brother came into the Vale 
of Acacias. 

He was quite alone there, and he occu- 
pied his time in hunting the wild beasts 
of thatland. When night came on he 
laid himself down beneath that acacia 
tree which he had chosen as the one 
where his heart should be hidden. 

And in this way many days went. by, 
and at last he built a house for himself 
wherein to dwell, and no good thing that 
he needed for the furnishing of his house 
was lacking. 

And it happened that once when he 
stepped forth from his house he encoun- 
countered the circle of the nine great 
gods who are the chief heads of Heaven, 
upon whom all the hundreds of small 
gods are dependent. They were wander- 
ing about the world, to order the fates of 
those who obeyed their slightest command 
and together the great brotherhood gave 
the following question: 

‘“‘Oh, Batan! the gods have indeed 
found you to be a just man, and you are 
free to change into whatever form you 
choose, ay, even into that of a god. Why, 
then, do you lead so solitary a life? It was 
painful for you to leave your home on 
your brother’s wife’s account, but he has 
slain his wife and has punished her for all 
the wrong she did you.” 

And the hearts of the gods were filled 
with a great compassion for him, and 
the sun-god Harmachis cailed upon the 
ram’s-headed Chnum, that artist of the 
gods who forms so beautifully the body 
of man, saying: 

‘* Make a wife for Batan, that Le may 
no longer lead so lonely a life.” 

Then Chnum made a companion for 
him, and she was more beautiful than 
any other living creature upon the earth, 
for all the gods dwelt within her. 

Then came also the seven Hathor fai- 
ries to look upon her, and as if with one 
mouth they prophesied her future: 

‘** She will die a violent death!” 

She pleased Batan so that he loved her 
with his whole heart, and from this time 
forward they dwelt together in his house; 
and as he continued to hunt the wild 
beasts of the land, he warned his wife, 
saying: 

** Forbear to go out of the house lest 
the water come up and overpower you; 
for, this done, I am not strong enough to 
tear you away from it, as I am no more 
a man like other men. I have kept my 
body, and with its outward form you can 
distinguish me from another, and the 
brain, in which is seated thought and re- 
flection, I have also kept; but the heart, 
from whence springs the strength of 
life and every warm emotion of man’s 
nature, is no more mine. Until the right 
moment comes, it must remain lying in 
an acacia blossom; and when another 
stretches out his hand for it, I cannot 
give it over to him without a struggle.” 

And so Batan kept no secrets from his 
wife, but plainly made everything known 
to her. 

Nevertheless, after many mornings and 
evenings had gone by, and Batan had 
gone forth to the hunt one day, his wife 
went out to repose under the acacias that 
were growing close by, and there she was 
seen by the water, and it occurred to him 
that he might seize her. 

She, however, escaped from the water, 
and made her way back to her husband’s 
house, 

Then the water cried to the acacia: 
‘*This beautiful woman pleasss me be- 
yond measure !” 

And the acacia reached him a lock of 
the young wife’s hair, and the water 
carried it to Egypt and laid it down in 
the place where Phuroah’s servants were 
at work, washing his clothes. 

And the odor from the hair penetrated 
allthe garments of Pharoah—life send 
him health and happiness*!—and there 





* A title given by his faithful subjects which in 
our papyrus as well as in others constantly follows 
the name of Pharoah, but which for the sake of 
brevity we will benceforth omit,—G. E. 





was a strife among the servants over 
what that svent could be that had pene- 
trated Pharoah’s robes. 

And from that time on the servants 
were daily disquieted, and they knew not 
what they should do, until the head ser- 
vant was quite tired out by the stormy 
questions with which he was beset; and 
he placed himself close to the bank and 
gazed into the water to seek there the 
cause of so marvelous a thing. 

And when he had come directly oppo- 
site the place where the lock of hair was 
floating upon the water, he immediately 
sent a man in after it; and when the hair 
was in his hands he saw of a truth that 
it gave out an odor that was delightful 
beyond measure. And he brought it at 
once to Pharoah. 

Then his Majesty ordered his magicians 
and his learned men to come together 
and they gave him the following counsel: 

‘* This lock of hair cones from a daugh- 
ter of the sun-god Harmachis, in whom 
are united the charms of all the gods. O 
ye, before whom not only Egypt, but the 
men of all distant lands humbly bow 
down, send messengers into every part of 
those distant lands and seek out this 
maiden. But let that messenger who 
goes intothe Vale of Acacias be accom- 
panied by many people.” 

His Majesty was much pleased with 
this counsel, and said: ‘‘1 consent to all 
that you have said.” 

And the messengers, went forth. And 
after many days those who had gone into 
distant lands returned to their homes, 
but of those who had gone into the Vale 
of Acacias only one man returned; for 
Batan had slain them all except one, and 
him he had left that he might acquaint 
the King of the deaths of the others, 

Then his Majesty sent forth warriors 
and charioteers with which to lead the 
daughter of the gods home to himself, 
and with them a woman was sent bearing 
jewels of every kind, such as a woman 
loves. 

And it happened that the daughter of 
the gods was lured by those rings and 
chains and bangles into Egypt; and when 
Batan’s beautiful wife came there, the 
people rejoiced throughout the whole 
land, and his Majesty loved her above 
measure, and gave her the title of his 
favorite wife. 

Then he spoke with her, until she had 
teld him all those things that her hus- 
band had intrusted to her. Ay,she even 
called upon Pharoah to have the acacias 
cut down and destroyed. 

Accordingly warriors and men with 
their tools were immediately sent out to 
lay the acacias low; and when they had 
come there, they cut off the blossoms in 
which rested Batan’s heart so that he fell 
down and lived no more. 

When now after the fall of the acacias 
the light had come once more over the 
earth and a new day had dawned, Anu- 
bis, Batan’s elder brother, entered his 
house, and, after a servant had poured 
water upon his hands, he seated himself 
and beer was passed to him. And the 
beer foamed high up, and when a bottle 
of wine was brought it grew cloudy and 
dark. 

Then, seizing his sandals and his staff, 
and taking with him his clothing and 
tools, he hastened away to the Vale of 
Acacias, 

And as he entered the house of his 
younger brother, he found him dead on 
the mat; and when he saw him lying 
there he wept bitterly. 

Then he rose to go out and seek the 
heart of his younger brother among the 
acacias, and for three years long he sought 
for it without being able to find it. 

When he had entered upon the fourth 
year, Anubis longed to goback again into 
Egypt; and yet, when the light had once 
more come over the earth and a new day 
had dawned, he was busying himself still 
with the old occupation of searching, 

Even when the evening had come he 
would give himself no rest, and this 
night, as he was searching, he founda 
bean upon the ground. 

This bean he examined closely, and be- 
hold! here at last was the heart of his 
younger brother. 

In a moment he had fetched a veasel of 





fresh water and he threw the bean into 
it, and sat down before it till the dark- 
ness should have enveloped the earth. 

As the water opened the bean, a shiver 
ran through all the limbs of Batan, who 
was still lying on the ground. 

Then he gazed fixedly at his elder broth- 
er, but once more fell back lifeless. 

Then Anubis took the vessel of fresh 
water in which was the heart of his 
younger brother and gave it tu Batan, 
who drank and drank until his heart had 
come back again into its right place, and 
he was restored to life. 

Then the brothers embraced each other, 
and they had much to say to each other: 
and at last Batan said: 

** Take care, for now I will enter the 
body of a great bull, such as has never 
been seen before. I will choose the form 
of Apis, the sacred animal of the god 
Ptah, the eldest of the gods. All marks 
which such an animal has to distinguish 
him I will also have. My skin shall be 
coal black. I will have a three-cornered 
white star on my head under the horns. 
On my back you will see a white figure 
that looks like a vulture with outspread 
wings. On my tail there will be a tuft 
of hair of two colors, and under my 
tongue a growth like the form of the 
sacred scarabeus, which is the symbol of 
the everlasting transformation in Nature 
and of the never-ending renewal of the 
light. Have you not yourself seen such 
beetles as they rolled before them the 
round ball which contained their eggs? 
And did they not resemble the god who 
keeps in motion the globe of the earth 
and all within it? Yes, I will transform 
myself into an Apis with all the marks 
that the priests will recognize. When 
the sun rises then seat yourself upon my 
back and lead me hence to the palace 
where my wife is, and I will repay her all 
the sorrow that she has made me suffer. 
Lead me to the King’s palace; there you 
will find all that you can desire heaped 
upon you, silver and gold and precious 
stones, because you have taken me to 
Pharaoh—life send him health and happi- 
ness !” 

When now a new day had dawned and 
light had again come upon the earth, 
Batan took the form of which he had 
spoken to his elder brother, and at break 
of day Anubis seated himself on his back 
and went with him to the city of the 
King. There he wasled before Pharaoh, 
and his Majesty when he beheld him was 
filled with indescribable joy. 

He caused a festival of great splendor 
to be arranged to celebrate this great 
wonder—the appearance of this new Apis 
—and the whole land was beside itself 
with rejoicings. 

And Anubis, Batan’s elder brother, was 
loaded with silver and gold, and with this 
he withdrew to his own village. Many 
slaves and farms were also presented to 
him and he was held in higher favor by 
Pharaoh than any other man in his entire 
kingdom. 

And after this when many days had 
gone by, the bull broke into the women’s 
part of the palace, and drawing near to 
that spot where the favorite wife of 
Pharoah was seated, he whispered to her: 
* Behold, I am still alive.” 

Then the favorite wife asked of him: 
“You? But who are you?” 

And Batan replied: ‘‘I? who other than 
Batan? Youcaused the acacia in which 
my heart was hidden to be cut down by 
Pharaoh, and you did it that my life might 
come toanend. But in spite of all that, 
behold I can still rejoice at the thought 
of the future. For the present, as you 
see, I have taken the form of a bull !” 

Then the King’s favorite wife was seized 
by a nameless fear, at the thought that 
her former husband was whispering to 
her. 

He, however, left the women’s apart- 
ments. 

When once it happened that Pharaoh 
had led a particularly joyous day with 
her and the two were seated together at 
the banqueting table, his bearing being 
most gracious toward her, she said to his 
Majesty: 

‘* Swear to me by the gods that you will 
not deny me that which I am about to 
ask,” 
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He took the oath and promised that her 
request should be granted. 

** Let the liver of this bull be prepared 
for me to eat, for I know not of what use 
it is otherwise.” 

So she said, and the King was sorely 
troubled that she should have asked just 
this thing, and his heart was heavy with- 
in him. 

But when a new day had dawned and 
light was again upon the earth, there was 
a great festival in Phuraoh’s city—a festi- 
val of sacrifice—and some of the noblest 
of Pharaoh’s officials were sent out to 
make an end of the bull. 

When this had been done, and the bull’s 
slaughtered body, resting upon the shoul- 
ders of the people, was being carried 
through the streets, Apis shook his head 
once more, and from out the neck two 
drops fell before the entrance of Pharaoh’s 
palace. One drop fell upon one side of the 
high gateway of his Majesty’s house, and 
the second fell upon the other side at the 
chief entrance of the palace. And be- 
fore they had been seen, there grew a 
great tree out of each drop of blood, 
and each of these sacred trees, consecrated 
to Osiris, was of especial beauty. 

Immediately people came running to 
his Majesty to make known to him this 
new wonder. 

‘*Two great trees have grown up in the 
night near the high gateway of your Maj- 
esty, and your Majesty may consider this 
as a sign of guod fortune.” 

Then shouts of rejoicing were heard 
throughout the whole land, and Pharaoh 
himself made many sacrifices. 

When many days had again gone by, 
the King, like the sun of the morning ris- 
ing in the horizon of the blue heavens, 
stepped through the lapis-lazuli portal of 
his palace in festal attire, garlands of 
flowers of every variety hanging from 
his neck and falling down upon his 
breast. Entering his chariot of silver and 
gold, he left the palace to take a view of 
the wonderful trees. Behind him was his 
favorite wife, drawn in a two-horsed 
chariot; and when the King had bowed 
down beneath one of the trees, his favor- 
ite wife took up her position beneath the 
other. 

Scarcely had she done this, when she 
heard a voice issuing from the foliage of 
the tree, which could be heard by her 
alone. The voicesaid: 

‘*O youunworthy one! Iam Batan, and 
in spite of your cunning I am still alive. 
You counseled Pharaoh to have the acacia 
cut down which overshadowed my dwell- 
ing. Ithen changed myselfintoabull. At 
your instigation the bull was killed, butas 
it was permitted me still tolive, here Iam 
now in the form of these two trees !”” 

Again many days went by, when once 
upon a time it happened that the King 
was seated at the banqueting table with 
his favorite wife, and he was especially 
gracious and tender toward her. 

Then without delaying longer she peti- 
tioned Pharaoh a second time: ‘‘ Swear to 
me by the gods that you will not deny 
me that which I ain about to ask.” 

And Pharaoh took the vath as she re- 
quired him, promising to do that which 
she should desire. 

** Let those two trees be hewn down to 
make good timber.” 

And his Majesty fulfilled a!l that he had 
promised, for, several days later, he sent 
skillful workmen to cut down the trees. 

And the favorite wife of the King stood 
by watching the men as they worked; 
and when splinters fell off and flew 
around her she looked into the branches 
of the fallen trees, and she saw there 
floating among the leaves the great Isis— 
the wife of the god Osiris—who blesses 
the women of the earth with children. 

But the Hathors which surrounded her 
cried aloud in clear tones: ‘‘A son which 
still will not be your son will be sent 
you.” 

After this many days again went by, 
and at last the prophecy was fulfilled 
that she had received, for in the cradle 
that stood ready waiting a boy was 
found one day. 

Then the courtiers hastened to Pha- 
raoh and told him that the gods had 
blessed him with an iieir, And they 

brought the child to him that he might 





see it, and nurses and servants were cho- 
sen for it. And there was great rejoicing 
throughout the whole land, and there was 
a festival of great splendor in its honor; 
and henceforth each was ready to bow 
dcwn before his name. 

The King loved the child above meas- 
ure, and he was given the title of 
‘*Prince of Ethiopia,” which title was 
borne only by the first-born son of the 
King. 

But the favorite wife of Pharaoh looked 
at the child which the gods had lain in 
her cradle as at a stranger. Her heart 
yearned for its love; but her soul was 
filled with fear and dismay when the boy 
gravely and indignantly repulsed her. 

After this when many days had gone 
by, and the prince had left the women’s 
apartments, she began to breathe freely. 
Later, however, whenever she stretched 
out her arms to take him, he refused to 
come back to her: for it was Batan who 
had taken the form of the King’s child. 

The favorite wife knew nothing of this, 
still she was never able to conquer her 
feeling of anxiety whenever she was in 
the presence of the child. 

But Pharaoh loved him more and more, 
and he made him the heir of his whole 
kingdom. 

So again many, many days went by, 
and his Majesty passed away from the 
earth into the gates of Heaven, and said 
Batan, who since he had been trans- 
formed into the child long years back, 
had now grown into a youth: 

‘* Let the great counselors of his Maj- 
esty be brought to me that I may tell 
them everything that has happened tomy 
person.” 

Then he caused to appear before him 
also the favorite wife of the dead Pha- 
raoh, his own former wife, in whose cra- 
dle he had been laid after his last change, 
‘as tho he had been her own child. And 
as the wicked woman, now trembling in 
every limb, stood opposite him, he said: 

‘*T am Batan. Three times you have 
betrayed me and have taken my life. 
Because I was laid within your cradle 
you have taken me for your son. But I 
am not your child. [am your innocent 
victim, and, moreover, I am at last your 
judge!” 

Thereupon his Majesty placed the whole 
story of her crime before his great coun- 
selors, and they took counsel together 
and with one accord passed the death 
sentence upon her. 

Then Batan summoned his elder broth- 
er, and made him the heir to his throne 
and to his many lands. 

And for twenty years long he wore 
Pharaoh’s crown as king over all Egypt, 
and at the end of that time he went forth 
from this life, and his elder brother, im- 
mediately after Batan’s burial, stepped 
into bis place, 

**So then endeth this book in peace,” 
says the Egyptian author in closing his 
tale. 

It is only a fairy story; but it teaches 
how the wrong-doer is sure to meet with 
his punishment, and how the criminal, 
however powerful he may be, however 
often he may escape detection, will cer- 
tainly be found out at last and will re- 
ceive the just reward of all his wicked- 
ness! 
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Urmmunications for thi department should be ad- 
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. A pet. 

. A glory. 

. Distant 

. Numb. 

. A German boy’s name. 
Not all. 

Jewels. 
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8. A genus of birds. 
9. A Latin herb. 
10. One of the most useful metals. 
11. A large bale especially of cloves. 
12. Prates. 
The primals what we should give for the 
finals. 


CONNECTED DOUBLE SQUARE.—Selected, 


0o* 0 0 0 

o0o0* 0 0 0 
000% 00 0 
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00o00%*# 00 0 
000% 0 0 90 
000%*# 00 0 


Upper left-hand square—Across: 1, To 
stop; 2, a tune; 3, to ogle; 4, to abstain 
from food. 

Downward: 1, A moiety; 2, surface; 3 
falsehoods; 4, a kind of pastry. 

Upper right—Across: 1, Cattle used in 
paits; 2, the name of a ship; 3, a gold coin 
of Queen Elizabeth’s reign; 4, to try. 

Downward: 1, Sour; 2, a large lake; 3, 
Turkish officers; 4, a bill. 

Lower left hand—Across: 1, Immovable; 
2, a Peruvian title; 3, a distinguished the- 
atrical performer; 4, fowls. 

Downward: 1, An aquatic animal; 2, be- 
fore; 3, to scrutinize; 4, sailors. 

Lower right hand—Across: 1, Trial; 2, 
to pain; 3, aSouth American bird similar 
to the ostrich; 4, pieces of turf. 

Downward: 1, Marines; 2, to resound; 3, 
to emit; 4, drinks. 

Centrals across: Most rapid. 

Centrals downward: Persons having ir- 
ritable tempers. v. 3. F- 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 10TH. 





DECAPITATIONS AND CURTAILINGS. 


1, Cape; 2, mace; 3, fate; 4, lawn; 5, fend; 


6, cone; 7, fire; 8, gage. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
“Gold may be bought too dear.”’ 
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Madame Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


. PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFLECTUAL, 
SUCCESSFULLY used for 
MORE than FIFTY YEARS. 
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‘Axson S. 

Acknowledged headquarters for 
Mantels, Grates and Tiles of every 
description. Inspection invited. 
Cores~seeenes solicited. 





on 

Cata- 

jogue & price list free. 
~A. J. WIEDENER, 
368. Second St.. Phila, 
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GREATEST 
INVENTION 


OF THE AGE. 

Every Family 

should have it. 

POWDERED, AND PUT UP IN ONE POUND TIN CARS. 

15 Cents per can. 2 cts. additional for postage 
if sent by mail. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 


Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 
8.W.Cor. 12th and Market Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Crosse & Blackwell's 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUGAR, 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 





DERBY DESKS 


FOR 
Office and Home Use. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
DERBY & KILMER DESK CO. 
Office and Factory, 









SOMERVILLE, MASS. 
Geleseome, & CS 55 Coastentowe 8t. 








My Poor Back! 





That “poor back” is held responsible for more than its share of the sufferings of 


mankind. 
principle the kidneys utter their protest 
resulting constipation. ‘1 hese force them 
system of the poisons which are the 
blood. Then the sufferer says the 
eased. “Not yet;” but they will 
the blood purified, and the constipation 


of kidney troubles, and Paine’s Celery if | 


With its tonic, purifying, and laxative 
kidneys, making it almost infallible in 
neys. If your hopes of cure have not 












If your dog bites a man who kicks it, do you blame the dog? On the same 


against nervousness, impure blood, and 
to do extraordinary work in ridding the 
result of effete matter retained in the 
4 back aches; the kidneys are dis- 

be unless the nerves are strengthened, 
removed. These are the causes 
Compound removes them quickly. 
effect, it also strengthens the weak 
curing all diseases of the nerves and kid- 
been realized, try Paine’s Celery Com- 


pound; it gives perfect health to all who complain of “their poor backs.” Price $1.00, 
SoLtp By Druccists, SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 





‘WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, - 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT. 
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‘The most inGvential Teligious organ in the States.” —Spectator, London, Eng. 
“*The _WAgad.in te pest ho paper published in the English language.”—The 
Pall Tia 1s) tne Bu 
Aureat religions j The, Advertiser, Boston, Mass. 

rue y stings in the forofront.as a weekly religious maguzine.”—The Sunday- 
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** The strongest; latgest; best, most widely circulated undenominational evangeli- 
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the next twelve months -are: 

* CARMEN SYLVA,” QUEEN Og RUMANIA. 

JOHN G. WHITTIER: j 

Prov. J. P, MAHAFFY, of Bublin University, Ireland. 

Pror. F. T. PALGRAVE, of Oxford University; England. 
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EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, of New York. 
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ANDREW LANG, of-Londop, England. 

EDMUND.GOSSE, Clark Leeturer in Cambridge University. England. 
Bishop JOHN H. VINCENT, D.D., LL.D., of Buffalo, N. Y. 

EDWIN. P. GOODWIN, D.D., ef Chicago. 

THOMAS WENTWORTH. HIGGINSON, of Cambridge, Maas, 
GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, of Staten Island, N. Y. 

W. E. NORRIS, of Torquay, England. 

J. M. BUCKLEY, D.D., editor of The Christian Advocate. 
MARGARET DELAND, of Boston, Mass. 

FRANCIS L. PATTON, D.D., LL.D., President of Pritceton College. 
MAURICE THOMPSON, of Crawfordsville, Ind. 

| POWQUIN MTHLER; of Opkhmd, Cal. 

Mrs. L. B. WALFORD, of Ilford, England. 

4AMES PAYN, editor of The: Cornhill Magazine, London, England. 
RICHARD HENRY STODDARD, of New York City. 

HENRY C. LEA, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pror. WILLIAM G. SUMNER, of Yale University. 

GEORGE LEON WALKER, D.D., of Hartford, Conr. 

JUSTIN McCARTHY, Member of the British Parliament, 

A. J. GORDON, D.D., of Boston, Mass. 

ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, of East Gloucester, Mass. 

Bishop WILLIAM C. DOANE, D.D., LL.D., of Albany, N. Y. 
CHARLES K. ADAMS, LL.D., President of Cornell University. 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE, of Roxbury, Mass. 

HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., of New York City. 

Pror. ARTHUR T, HADLEY, of Yale University. 

Hox. DORMAN B, BATON, of Hew York City. 
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WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D®D., LL.D., of New York City, 

Mrs. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER, of New York City. 

THE Countess VON KROGHOW, of Germany. 

GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., President of Robert College, Constantinuple, 
REBECCA HARDING DAMS, of Philadelphia, Pr 
JOHN BASQOOM, LE.D., "a ages 1 00 » Mags.” : ti 
JULIA SGHA YER, ‘of Brustels, 4 : 
AGNES FARLEY MILLAR, of Paris, France. 
WILLIAM R. HUNTINGTON, D.D., of New York ‘City. 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, of Newburyport, Mass. 
WV. 8S. RAINSFORD, D.D.. of New Yak City. 
WALTER BESANT, of London, Englahd. 

Prof, H. H. BOYESEN, of Colutabia Gollege. 

F, W. ROBINSON, of London,’ Engiand, ete., etc:, ete. 
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Farm md -Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any | 
practical hints, suggestions or information, that ail! 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel’ — interested.) 


OSTRIOH FA FARMING. 
BY MRS. ‘GC; ES “BAMFORD. 





THOSE who haye seen the emu, the rhea 
and the cassowary of the showman may 
suppose that they have looked upon, an) 
African Ostrich, or “camel-bird,” as ‘the: 
ostrich was sometimes called by the 
Greeks ani Romans. 

But the adult ostrich of Africa is ditaitty| 
heavier and taller ‘than: these birds. Tts| 
hight is greatly due.to. its. stilt-like legs, 
which are hard and scaly,:and to its yard-' 
long, tbin neck, apon,the end of-which sits | 
asnake-like head. The, hight of the head) 
from the ground is from seven to nine feet, | 
and the weight of the bird is from 200 to 300| 
pounds. The neck and’head appear rather | 
snake-like on account of their’being nearly | 
destitute of feathers, while the beautiful | 
plumes whith are'so much prized are chiefly | 
found upen the short wings of the bird and 
upon its tail, 

In running, the wings serve as auite. and 
greatly assist the bird in its rapid progress. 
Its course when hunted is said to be cir- 


|| cuitous, especially when tired, and two 
“Among those who have eigaged to contribute to THE INDEPENDENT during } 


fresh horses have sometimes been sacrificed 
before the bird was overtaken or worn out 
in its fight. “She scorneth the horse and 
bis rider.” Rather than thus pursue the 
bird the African hunter sometimes dis- | 
guises himself in an ostrich-skin and care- 
fully approaches a flock of ostriches. 

The ostrich family itself is as old as the) 
Old Testament, which book speaks cf the 
ostrich as cruel, and as wailing and howl- 
ing inthe wilderness The cry of the bird 
resembles that of the lion; so similar is their 
ery that persons have often been deceived 
by the sound, supposing that a lion was 
near. The flesh of the ostrich was forbidden 
as food to the Israelites; but ‘the ‘old Ro- 
mans placed this food on_their tables, and 
the brain of the bird was considered a sweet 
morsel. 

Itis only afew years since the African 
ostrich was taken from the sandy desert, 
deprived of its great freedom; and made to 
serve man, like the common poultry of the! 
barnyard. As this attempt’ at: domestica-| 
tion was successful in’ ’Afriea, it was 
thonght that ostrich farming might prove, 
profitable in other countries of suitable, 
climate. 

In 1883 the first African ostriches . were 
brought from Cape Town into California. 
They’ were twenty-two in number, and 
averaged about two hundred and fifty) 
pounds in weight. While they'were in San| 
Francisco many persons’ visited the gardens | 
where they were confined, and found them | 
engaged in devouring vegetables and stones, 
apd showing surprisinvg)y. big mouths while 
partaking of this food. Their feathers) 
were somewhat ruffled and injured, but 
otherwise the birds appeared no worse for 
their Jong journey by sea and land. These, 
birds were s00n shippéd to their new home 
near Anaheim upon a farm of two hundred 
or more acres. ; 

Sixty-or. seventy aeres: were devoted to} 
ostriches, and a portion of their food was| 
raised upon, ether portions . of the ifarm. | 
Corn and alfalfa, the latter a kind of grass, 
being grown for their use. Dr. Sketchley 
managed the farm, and afterward shipped 
over thirty more ostriches from Africa, 
making with his home-reared birds quite a| 
respectable ‘flock. The doctor had a pre-| 
vious experience of eight years in ostrich | 
farming in Africa, and has been enthusias- | 
tic for the last five years in trying to make} 
ostrich farming pay, in California. 

Incubators are used for the eggs, made! 
upon similar principle to those in poultry 
raising. The chicks follow a person around, 
and get tame enough to pick at one’s eyes 
and ears, but: when older the ostrich is 
vicious and may kick withits big feet so 
hard as to give a fatal blow. Forty-two 
days are required by the eggs in the incuba- 
tors before the chick comes out. Some of the 
little chicks are almost as large as common 
hens, but they appear young and as igno- 
raut of this world as our common chickens 
do, and their bodies are covered with down 
instead of feathers. 

The baby ostriches are. chard to raise, be- 
cause they catch cold go easily, but when a 
month or two old the chief danger is over. | 
The value of an ostrich chicken’s feathers; 
of six months of age is estimated. at about | 
$10, and when four years of age the value of| 
its feathers is about $250 annually. The 
little ostrich is considered a chicken for a’ 
year or more, and is useful for teathers only 
until it is three or four years old. . 
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The, grown female ostrich lays its eggs 
every other day, and as it is a long-lived 
bird it may continue to lay for seventy or 
eighty years. One writer says he has seen 
& pair of ostriches which were eighty-two 
years old that were just as valuable for eggs 
and feather-raisibg as when younger. 

There are several other ostrich farms in 
the southern portion of ‘the state at the 
present time, while Dr. Sketchley has re- 
-moved a portion of his birds to. Red Bluffin 
the northern portion of the state, Mr. 
Johnson, of San Diego, is reported as being 
very successful in his ostrich farm of twen- 
ty four birds. There are forty ostriches in 
Los Angelés cared for by Messrs. Camston 
and Fox. They are’young birds and a few 
litele dhicks have been quite a curiosity 
during the past year. 

The ostrich eggs are eaten by those who 
‘are fond of them, and are said to taste like 
duck’s eggs, A party who boiled a three- 
pound egg for an hour queried whether an- 
other half-hour of cooking might not have 
improved the quality of the contents. 
‘When the thick shell was removed they 
found the inside a bluish-white and the 
yelk hard and yellow. The party of ten 
‘partook of the egg which was about equal 
to twenty-five poultry eggs, and they: pro- 
nounced it good. 

The male ostrich is black in color and the 
female gray. The price of a full-grown 
pair of birds is from $700 to $1,000, while the 
young chicks sell for from $100 to 3200; but 
the chief value of an ostrich consists in its 
feathers. After being plucked the feathers 
are assorted with care, and bring prices ac- 
eording to the shape and quality. Very 
fine feathers sometimes bring $4 or $5, as 
reported by those supposed toknow whereof 
they speak. To illustrate the possibilities of 
ostrich farming, Dr. Sketchley is reported 
as saying that he began the business in 
Africa with only three pairs of ostriches, 
and in eight years his flock numbered thou- 
sands; but the Boer war dispersed his 
flock, and probably suggested the idea of 
trying ostrieh-farming in the United 
States, 

The ege-shells of the ostrich are, of course, 
large, and) by the Bushmen of Africa they 
are considered very valuable as water ves- 
sels. The women have the laborious task 
of filling these shells; and when water is 
scarce in the tountry, they find water where 
there appeats to be nothing but mud, 
They do this, as reported by the Rev. J. G. 
Wood; by pushing reeds into the muddy 
soil and leaving them until the water rises 
in the tubes; then, on applying their lips, 
they. draw forth the water and fill the emp- 
ty shells and carry:them to their homes, 
where they store them in. a selected, spot 
where no stranger can discover the place of 
deposit. 

A few years ago it is stated that an os- 
trich egg exploded,from fermentation of 
its contents, in one of the muséunis of this 
éountry, the force being so great as to 
knock senseless the man who was trying to 
file a hole in the hard shell; when he recov- 
ered he found. himself covered with blood 
and the contents of the shell. The grown 
birds seem to have but little good sense, 
and they are so timid that the least uncom- 
mon sound causes them to scamper off with 
long strides. 

The old birds are vicious, and it is unsafe 
for the herder to enter the fold or yard 
where they are kept without being armed 
with something to protect himself. A 
forked stick is often used to grasp hold cf 
the neck, as in a vise. 

The ostriches’ legs seem too weak for 
their heavy bodies, and the young do not 
walk forseverai days after hatching. The 
feet appear webbed at first, but gradually 
separate. The legs are sometimes broken 
from kicking, and the birds are placed in 
the hospital until well. The birds make no 
attempt to fly toa roost at night, as most 
other birds do, but they. quietly sit.down on 
the. ground, at bedtime, and where the 
birds are allowed to hatch their own eggs 
the male bird sits. upon the egyus, at night, 
while the female sits through the day. 

‘The wings and tail are plucked when the 
bird is less than one year old, and afterward 
the feathers dre taken evety nine or ten 
montbs. ' The pure white feathers are found 
underneath the wings and! along: their 
edges. They are sometimes twenty: five:or 
thirty. inches in length. A. few) feathers 
may be shed at any time by the bird, but 
the moulting is about December or January. 
Twenty or more white plumes may be 
‘taken from a single wing, and the “tips” 
aré also taken from the wings. Before 


plucking, the bird is enticed ‘into placing its 
neck into a stall by placing food’ ‘before it, 
then it is blindfolded’ by drawing @ stock- 
*ing ora bag over.its head and fastening: it. 
As the bird knows how bojuse. its powerful 





feet.in kicking forward, it: is necessary for 
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the safety of the operator that he should | each year. opting it sends up many :ywan wvan 
gather the feathers while standing as far as — which Teach 8 aw Daa poe ‘yer we 
possible behind the ostrich. covered with feathery white flowers of de- 
EAST OAKLAND, CAL. lightful fragrance. It will seem to be cov- 
‘ia ered with snowflakes. After the flowers 
have fallen the seeds develop little tufts of 
NATIVE SHRUBS AND VINES. silky plumes which make the plans very at- 
tractive. These are often gathered for the 
BY EBEN E. REXFORD. winter decoration of the parlor. 
It is 1 ee pe ed je wren may ng — ae 
3 + os : ;};- | attractive American plants in this article 
” tc anipeitng > See a ona If you go out intothe fields and woods with | 
arity many persons who really love flowers | your eyes open, you will discover them. 
have with our native plants. They notice | They are there. They are to be had for the 
them growing by the mages “A and inthe | taking. Take someof them. Plant them 


astures, but th k f Uigt pe b re of them, and | 
sv se rt in the SAT atikel 3 i moh reason to be R’S CHERRY Ff 
as your more 


: ‘ lI h cures. 
saw them growing there an would hardly | wealty neighbor has of his. ~ ow - 























recognize them, for they have never given SHIOCTON, WISCONSIN. 

them apy attention. They have ignored 

them simply because they were common: -c oLIME'IN CELLARS. 

If they were brought from some foreign | Lime is a good disinfectant. It is especial- ‘ hy dee 
country, given a long name, and attractive: }'ly valuable to place’ ih’ céMars where vege- ri sin 


ly described in the catalogs of the florists, | tables have been stored, especially such as 
almost every one would, want to buya |, have-heen put! in ‘wet. or show signs of de- 
plant. I wish I] could impress the young | cay. b . deo has been = wet an 
alias si 7 ore than usual attention must be given to 
people who read this with the, fact thatiwe Diters tq prevent towes. By absorbing 
have quite as beautiful plants growing all superfluous moisture the lime prevents the 
about us in the woods and fields as those ing of foul odors pt dampness with 
are which foreign collectérs send us, and ze rmthi' is sure to’ géferate. ost vege- 
tables in cellars are better if covered with 
earth and the lime am Cutter over the top of 
the heap.— American Cultivator. 
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succeed in arousing in them an interest in 
these things which would lead to’ the f6r-’ 
mation of local societies for the collection 
of native plants: I would like to:have a so- A- CHEAP. SILO WALLA method of 
ciety formed in each neighborhood, whose | making walls in use in Northern Vermont, 
object should be, to, gather shrubs and vines | ,which; applies to house gwalls as well as silo 
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PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 


which have hitherto been neglected, and | walls, = be very good, tho, per- F Rg! + A 
‘ lace i : haps, it wou e expensive in sections Pou 
give thems 0 a = the gordon. Suppers where lumber is high,:, Boards ten inches | H “sii 83 
you try this, young people. Have an | HO Mie Searle, Jae Sj) | Months. 


. ’ 3 wide are simply laid one upon another with 
‘American corner,’’ in which nothing of | lime or thin cement between the m, and at 
foreign origin shall be allowed to finda | once nailed to those below. At the corne 


place. You would yt oy ecritit Hy the tN AAA Rog moa aed 
find what an attrag Ba § eit 1 regular and pleas- | 
made. It would stimulate you to study na- Hi —American Agriculturist. 
tive plants, and wake you up tothe fact that 
beauty is at your door that may be had for! 
the taking—beauty yor have never dream- When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria 
ed of. 

Many persons have no shrubs or viues, 





Ix bisked OF FrvE OR ‘MORE; $3.00. Each. 


ape eaehr te Pe none Bec ror mie 


AT CLUB 
Pein a poeta df ond of the time for 


“PRED areca Sat AR cttyinae 


pet hemicazens should be made by Popt-oftic 

















When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria 


When she be~ame Miss, she clung to Castoria ochAbtivér the Money ter. 

because they cannot afford to buy high- , ; soca Postal Notes betn ble to bearer are no safer 
When she haa Children, she them Castoria Mi ‘TION Ffom A fark evar oPins he THE | ap Ban 

priced plants and they don’t like to ask . — = ed osomaCh 








SU RIBERS. ore requested to renew two or 
their more fortunate neighborsto givethem i anred! west +> iS tO aupirepion ue { their Sub- 
some of theirs. Let me suggest tothe boys : Messrs. SAMPSON LO oo." 188 Fleet Street, 
and girls that they go out into the woods i Over 6,000,000 pee bet sito buy Bee e i) Bedekeekes pan? tan dies Sacks 
i xt spri s y of the most a? || Address . 
and fields next spring and see what they largest ouse, aD P.-0. Bex 2787, io: Siuats titen. 


can find there, and when they come across 
a pretty shrub, or a vine, take it up, plant 
it carefully in the home-yard, aad see what 
they can make of it. It may not be as rare 
as some neighbor’s plants are, but it may 
be quite as bepufifyl, for allt er a 





Ferry’ s Seeds 


=, cea ieeieeen 





CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1889. 




















bo - SO.cO 
AS.0 UGZ7H e aw 
sp ri =” Me il itil (Os Buk. &B. and G..K. & N. R’ys.) 
with its delicate re and later with its Sestiest Gaatee Galgioalt. a Every rrerteed | \ Eee Morthiwrent ans Me 
scarlet fruit. It is easily Saiape ¥ in existence. | should send for it. Saris DES wa, evauge WA UNCIL BLUF. 


coon Deng SG REE f | 4 ar Oia if. SREP a Aa Sear 
Anothég fine #hrub f ie Lae AN ye : okt nasee ANSAS CITY. 
have no brighter plant in fall than this is i j ‘PRreseresry 8 —— 
with its scarlet and yellow crowns of ‘folf- we. ’ 

Se |) ib : | 
winter, and produce a fine effect when the 
groynd is white with snow. It will become 


age, aud to yom ak tion eee that ay 
py : GS) DEV . 
quite a tree in-time.’.: ~' KANSAS CITY, Modern D 7. 
"eens are two or three varieties of native Fine ' . Dips ore, (nex ot 5 
. ie Poe 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines ‘to the column.) 








it | spur’ 
beauty that we waut, not ra doh id i genh fusn took r ing f a oT" 
arene Be oe should red for every- } inkouhechon aye =. Sane gun “aves 
very handsome ey by ord smng 
' 
' 
| 





crimson berryelustérs , whith “temhin’ ‘all 
honeysuckle of shrubby growth, and one, 
that climbs much like the Chinese variety, 


which prodaces clusters of bright red fruit. SHOES FOR} EVER r P URvosE. 
The dogwoods are beautiful shrubs at all! 


=— So are our native elders and _spi- RIDING LEGGINS,” 
Among the vines there is nothing ‘finer " . 4 " 

than the ampelopsis, or American ivy, often! With Cantrell S Spring Fastenings. 

called Virginia creeper. It grows almost, 

everywhere: Yow wiil find ‘it away upon 


the hills, and down in the low, moist places. 25 WEST 23d STREET, 
in fall its foliage turns toa most. brilliant NEW YORK 


crimson and maroon, and the tops ‘of trees 

into which it has grown will have the ap- HINDERCORNS. 
pearance of being covered with vivid flow- The oly sure Cure for Corns. Stops all pain, Ensures | 
ers.” It'often reaches a hight of fifty feet. |’ Comfarttothefect. Uo. at Druggisis. Hiscox& CoN. ¥- | 


It. clings ta whatever surface it somes in PA RKE E R’ $ G IN GE R T 0 NIC} 
contact with by means of sucker-like disks 


"The best of Co remedies for 
atthe énits'‘of ifs tendrils. It is one of the | InwaréPaing ndiges< 
few American plants that have attracted tion, Bzhaustton anal “Ales 
the attention o 4 foreign flower-lo rers. In the most effective cure for 
England itisithe fival of the try “ands Wo | SATAY Re EG 
ing extensively grown there, organs, It promotes refreshing 
The bittersweet, or celastrus, is another pom nt penile Tm 
beautiful vine. It has pretty foliage of a | and gives new lifeand strength 


bright green through the” summer and Ceaerees and agp’. 9 and $1.05 at Dregyn 
clear golden-yellow in’ ‘fall? Its fruit is | “**?* TRA Sat 
dortie ih’ clusters along ‘it8 tary branches. VEL. i 


Badht berty is incloséd in *a’shel!" of orange The Santa Fe System Coming Fas 


color. This shell splits into three parts 


‘ . bis wonderful railway system, claiming rn 
and) tugng. b4q¢kj @isciosing a bright red mlieh gterndiraady 
berry within. Kay AR Bot ered ¢F Bicpe 


These clusters are retained | 4 “vest built Wied? in the United States.” ith at 








pooanoent 
‘EXDEPEMDENT, each. 


twenty-six numbers—half a year. The cover 


don it in 
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all winter if the birds let them alone, ye : ce oan Sass woe ane curves avoided (a straigh 
use is made of them for Christmas dé - nger equipment iis. without controversy, 
tion. This vinelig o¥e@Hent for treiging ¥ fe cab tel t ang A te 
about porches and over gateway arches. my BN ee FR 
Anothér native which has'always' beeti a '| 9st port " tou 1 wits thet expat 
favorite of mind is Clemati? Virgiftiadwa;,or | ticketacents. the Eagt 
virgin’s bower. It diesdownm to the grouirdoh Pacdage'oa the a oe 
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Absolutely Pure. 


his powder never vartes. A marvel of purity.strength 
ind wholesomeness. More economical than the ordi- 

aary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 
multitude of low test, short. weight alum or phosphate 


pow ders. Sent arin sme Come, pret sb Sanne POWDER i 


OMPANY, 106 Wall St., N 








SOMETHING NEW! 
PRICE, ONE DOLLAR, 
By Express, Prepaid, $1.25. 


NOVELTY STRETCHER! 


To poorer Shrinking, while 
ing, of Woolen Case 


F. CADMUS, 
(Send for Circular). 
17 South Ninth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Please state if for gent or lady. 





Catalogues sent. 








MITCHRLL VANC CD, 


SUCCESSOR TO 
MITCHELL, VANCE & COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES, 
ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, ETG. 


Salesrooms: 836 and S38 Broadway; 
Factory: 10th Ave., 24th and 25th Sts., 
NEW YORK CITY, 





ESTERBROO K’S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 
ENS 


s 
For Sale by all Stationers. 


JAPANESE SOAP 


Is made of the PUREST, CLEAN- 
EST and BEST MATERIALS, 
witheut Filthy, Rancid Greases 


and Chemicals that Eat, Rot or’ 


Burn the Clothes or Hands. For 
the Laundry, Bath or Toilet it has 
no equal, saving many times its 
cost to any household in clothes. 
The prieeis less than for inferior 
soaps of equal weight. 

SEND SEVEN TRADEMARKS OR WRAP. 
PERS AND GET A HANDSOME 
SET OF CARDS, 

FISK MANUFACTURING CO. 


Springfield. Mass. 


























~ afa® TPHAGSSTSSIING. 
CLEANFAST Darning 
Cotton of 
Pe rhe our Dye. 
Dye. Retail stores 
Guaranteed 927 Broad- 
not to way,2 West 
crock. l4th St., and 
lene wearing| 218 West 
{125th Street, 
| quailty un- New York 
surpassed. 107 State St 
hicazo. 
Send for 149 West St., 
price-list. _TRADE-MAR} __ Boston. | 
sme A.B.& E.LSHAW, 
[_-—=— Successors to 
SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 
ufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


¥rom $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury &t., 
i,” Send for Catalogue. BOS TOM 


aut Te WRINGER 2:7. 
rus MOST LABOR 
& PURCHASE GEAR 


Saves half the labor of oth 
wringers, and costs but little oon, 
. EMI 


EMPIRE js Stat aes, 


Established 1780 








Empire W. memantine 


, Black Walnut F urniture Cov- 
Leaf, 5 Drawersand Full 
ranted. 











( ‘ TRRI 


25 CENTS A ‘BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 


Warehouse: 26 J ohn Street, New York 





STEAM ENGINES 


Upright and Horizon 
Sta: tal, 


Portable -~, — 

8 te 16 Horse Power. 

Tlustrated Pampbiet Free. Address 

AMES LEFFEL & Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 

or 110 Liberty &t.. New Yort 


The finest iT FOR SOURS Stock, 
USE IT FOR S 
Beat Tea, Saucesand Made Dishes 













EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


N. B.—Genuine only with tac-simile 2 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE IN 
across label, 


Sold by Storekee rocers and Dru; 
LIEBIG’S EXTRA T OF MEAT CO., ea London 





SERS Dol’s 90S Bast 


NEWSPAPE athe ° ISING,. 
Cents 


a. P. ROWELL OO. 10 Spruce Street. N. ¥ 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN 
CONN, 
Branch Warehouses 


87 John St., Rew York, anc 
197 Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 













WORKS FOUNDED IN 1832. 
Highest m 


vienna, Austri 
and’ Certennial Exhi ition 








FAST VESTIBULED TRAINS 
to St. Paul, Minneapolis, Council 
Bluffs and Omaha, connecting for 
Portland, Seattle, Victoria, Den- 
ver, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and all Pacific Coast Points. 


WITH OVER 7,000 MILES 
of Steel Track in eight States 
and Territories, it penetrates the 
Agricultural, Mining and Com- 
mercial Centers of the Entire 
West and Northwest. It is the 


ONLY LINE TO THE BLACK HILLS 


For Tickets, Rates, Maps, Time Tables and full 
information, apply to any Ticket Agut, a or address 
the General Passenger Agent, Chicagoy 1! 








ENDENT PRa&s3, 


awarded 


JAMES McCREERY & CO, 


Carry a large assortment of fine Dry Goods, 


unusually complete in plain fabrics of rare 


and odd shades, and in Novelties and Trim- 


mings of unique and exclusive design. 


Write to the Mail Order Department 


for any style of Dress Material you de- 


sire, or inclose a sample of your own goods, 


to be matched in Fancy 


mings. 


Goods and Trim- 


Broadway and [ith Street, 


New York. 





THIRTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company 


OF AMERICA. 
HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 


Cash Assets, ns et 


- $2,874,162 56. 


BALANCE SHEET JANUARY Ast, 1889. 


LIABILITIES. 
Reserve, computed at 4 per cent.$2,007,944 00 


776,218 56 


$2,874,162 56 





SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 


prade OME MOPEGABEP..0..cccccccseos scccee 2,382,732 O00 
U.S. Gov. Bonds a ae ° ert 
Lake Shore = Mich. So. R. R. Bond 





ae bvebectosecsancses 250-ea0ce 14,190 (0 
Meers J and Essex R. R. Bonds (market 
heetes sdeneeens<. epetagudsadsonstéqases 44,100 Ov 
atichiai Central RK. RK. Bonds (market 
J Rises ES 4 Meet 11,050 Go 
A... “Watertown and Ogdensburgh R.R. 
Bonds (market value)............. 16,125 Oo 
Chic., — ow Quincy R. R. Bonds (mar- 
Pa SEA AM LEME RAE NAS DAN 33,3 
Chic., Rock Islend and Pac. R. R. Bonds ae 
(market votes) 29,100 Lu 
PIPED onones peasncesinceesecetooceseocce 46,000 WO 
Cash in Banks CO Ge ittiesesisne ic cesees 87,217 89 
Interest and Rents due and accrued....... 21,268 41 
rted Premiuiws and Premiums in 
course of collection (Net).. .............. 61,879 26 
$2,874,162 56 


The increase in Surplus during the year is $289,140 43 


Increase in Cash Assets...... 


906,793 43 


The Record Shown in Periods of Three Years. 


New Policies. 


1876. 7,905 
1879. 35,879 
1882. . 144,284 
Ps 6.55 24 cb ccccewevewes 286,152 
~~ SCRA 524,915 


Total Death Claims Paid, 


Income. Claims Paid 

$14,543 10 $1,957 50 
123,646 00 28,012 61 
584,598 45 157,705 59 
1,509,663 08 418.622 23 
3,757,084 15 1,096,234 15 


$3,874,477 17 


OFFICERS : 
JOHN F.. DRYDEN, President. 


LESLIE D. WARD, Vice-President. 
Hon. HENRY J. YATES, Treasurer. 





HORACE ALLING, Second Vice-President. 
EDGAR B. WARD, Counsel, 


\,EDWARD 8. JOHNSON, Secretary. 


33 Tro 48 Gown Sraser near Fouron Sraeec. 











